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This  is  the  Certificate  of  Honor  awarded  to  your  Association  for 
distinguished  service  during  a  distressing  period,  the  years  1933  ^ 

to  1935.  A  similar  honor  had  been  conferred  for  the  year  1932. 


Att?ar^5  t^is 

J^anorable  Kerognitimi 

to  tl>c 

Rational  Krtail  Brg  ^nU^pMm 


1933  -  1934  -  1935 


Jurjf 

S^crvu/y  cTUmitad  Suaes  ^Dapartmpm  oT&rnnmerfx 


“Date  of  ^csciuatioa.  >lpril  26. 1936. 


3lury  of^warb 

iDofiief  G  JRopor' 
Qlh/ter  CL)itC  Scott 
Otcerde  ^H^orpe 
Tofiorruis y.  ^^ifktson, 
S^rt/uir  SD.  Qt^itesidc 


But  it  is  more  than  just  an  award — it  is  a  challenge  to  even  greater 
accomplishments.  To  this  challenge  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  responds  with  a  reiteration  of  the  purposes  of  its 
founders  and  pledges  itself  to  remain  unfailingly  true  to  their  credo. 


★  ★★★★★ 

CREDO  OF  THE  FOUNDERS 

^^The  founders  of  the  Association  showed  remarkable  vision  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  effort  to  organize  their  trade  nationally.  They  did  realize 
that  in  a  trade  which  is  placed  so  close  to  the  general  consuming  public 
no  worthwhile  organization  could  be  builded  unless  it  was  founded  upon 
the  corner-stone  of  consideration  for  that  public.  In  the  words  of  the 
organization’s  first  president,  Charles  H.  Strong  ...  it  must  be  ^good  for 
us,  good  for  the  public,  and  good  for  our  government.’  This  was  the 
credo  of  the  group  of  founders. 

'^Unquestionably,  the  light  which  those  founders  kindled  never  has 
been  permitted  to  languish  or  burn  out.  The  Association  still  is  conscious 
of  its  obligation  to  the  public  and  it  continues  to  be,  not  a  militant  or¬ 
ganization  of  compulsion,  but  one  which  relies  upon  its  ability  to  spread 
educational  influences,  and  to  win  its  objectives  by  its  determination  to 
be  right,  and  being  right,  to  rely  on  reasonableness  as  its  sole  weapon. 

"a  mere  sketching  in  vaguest  outline  of  the  many  important  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Association  during  the  past  quarter-century  period  is  sufficient 
indication  as  to  how  it  has  discharged  its  obligation  to  foster  its  trade. 
The  Association  has  met  every  challenge  of  the  passing  years,  and  has 
met  each  adequately  and  in  a  way  which  has  heaped  it  with  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  a  grateful  trade. 

"Men  have  come  and  gone.  Boards  of  directors  and  presidents 
have  sat  in  Its  councils  and  given  place  to  others  but  the  Association  has 
gone  on  and  on.  It  never  has  been  an  institution  based  upon  or  depen¬ 
dent  upon  individual  personalities.  It  has  survived  the  changing  of  times, 
and  the  changing  of  men.  Richly  has  it  earned  the  right  to  stand,  honored 
and  beloved,  as  the  continuing  guardian  of  sound  philosophies  and  pro¬ 
gressive  methods  in  Retailing." — From  Twenty-Five  Years  of  Retailing. 

ir  ir  ir  ie  ir  ie 


Crown  Tested  Quality  is  a 
Merchandising  Asset  at  the  Point  of  sale  .  .  . 


B 


It  gives  the  sales  person  a  simple  direct  selling  story  to  tell  about  quality  in  rayon  merchandise 
A  Y  TC^  T7  •  •  •  rayons  lead  today  in  Ready-to-Wear,  Piece  Goods,  Men’s  and  Women’s  Intimate 

^ILC,  j/W  >■  #  u-j  Apparel,  Upholsteries,  Draperies  and  Curtains,  —  this  story  is  of  vital  importance  to  you. 


Every  store  owner,  every  buyer,  every  sales  person  knows  that  steady  volume 
depends  upon  customer  satisfaaion,— that  store  profits  and  prestige  are  built  by 
the  satisfied  customers  who  come  back  for  more.— There  is  a  guide  to  quality  in 
rayon  merchandise.  It  is  the  mark  of  CKOWS  tested  qvauty.— It  indicates  that 
the  fabric,  created  of  Crown  Rayon,  has  been  check-tested  and  approved  by  the 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
for  complete  consumer  satisfaction.— The  mark  of  Crown  Tested  Quality  has 
won  the  confidence  of  buyers  in  the  wholesale  markets . .  .Today,  it  is  being 
used  by  sales  people  in  retail  stores  from  Coast  to  Coast,  because  it  promotes 
store  volume  and  customer-confidence,  simultaneously. 

The  tests  to  which  Crown  Tested  Quality  fabrics  are  submitted  are  as  varied  as 
your  customers’  demands. 

Raody-to-Waar:  Fashions  carrying  the  Crown  Tag  have  been  check-tested  and 
approved  for:  Fabric  Construction,  Color  Fastness,  Dry  Cleanability  or  Washa- 
bility  without  fading  or  shrinking;  Complete  Wearing  Satisfaaion. 

Fiaca  Goods— Plus  the  Ready-to-Wear  tests,  dressmakers  are  assured  that  a  Crown 


Tested  Quality  fabric  will  not  slip  or  fray,  linings  will  not  split  or  crock;  they 
resist  perspiration  and  will  not  bleed. 

Man's  and  Woman's  Undorwaor  has  been  specifically  tested  for  size,  for  strong 
seams,  for  abrasive  resistance. 

Draporias,  Curtains,  Upholstorios,  in  addition  to  the  general  tests,  have  been  spe¬ 
cifically  tested  and  approved  for  SUN  fastness. 

Here,  indeed,  is  quality  insurance  that  will  build  customer  satisfaction  and  good 
w  ill  for  your  store.  Your  customers  are  familiar  with  the  mark  of  Crown  Tested 
Quality  as  a  result  of  consistent  advertising  in  leading  fashion,  pattern  and  home¬ 
making  publications.  It  is  recognized  as  a  symbol  of  merit  for  rayon  merchandise. 
CROWN  TESTED  QUALITY  is  a  merchandising  asset.— Use  it  when  you  sell ! 

Crown  Tested  Quality  fabrics  and  merchandise  are  produced  by  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  Specific  resources  will  be  given  you  on  request. 
Write  to  the  Merchandising  Division  of  The  Viscose  Company,  200  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


"A  FABRIC  CREATED  OF  CROWN  RAYON 


IT’S  TESTED 
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Editorials 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER.  Managing  Director 


The  Robinson-Patman  Act  — 

A  Boomerang  to  Small  Retailers 

Not  only  have  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson- 
Patnian  Act  created  numberless  problems  of 
confusion  and  uncertainty  which  threaten  to 
disturb  established  relationships  between  pro<lucers 
and  distributors,  but  already  the  potential  effects  of 
this  Law  threaten  to  bring  many  disappointments  and 
serious  han«licaps  to  retailers  of  smaller  volume. 

Although  strict  enforcement  of  this  Law  has  not 
yet  been  seriously  undertaken;  nevertheless,  small 
retailers — whom  it  was  alleged  the  Act  would  aid — 
are  already  reported  as  planning  to  seek  its  repeal 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

Thousands  of  small  independent  retailers  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  since  manufacturers  may 
continue  to  choose  their  customers  under  this  Law, 
that  the  former  will  discontinue  selling  to  the  latter 
in  preference  to  living  up  to  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  in  its  application  to 
large  and  small  scale  buying. 

Then  again,  an  analysis  of  many  inanufacturers" 
cost  systems  bas  disclosed  the  fact  that  small  orders 
are  often  sold  at  jirices  below  the  cost  of  producing 
and  marketing.  Accordingly,  if  manufacturers  adhere 
strictly  to  the  provisions  of  this  Law  higher  prices 
and  loss  in  discounts  will  result  to  smaller  volume  re¬ 
tailers. 

On  the  other  hand,  large  volume  buyers  will 
continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  large  scale  pur- 
eh  asimi  at  proportionatelv  lower  prices  and  larger 
discounts  permissible  under  tbe  Act. 

The  enforcement  of  this  Law  is  likely  to  result 
in  a  division  of  manufacturers  into  those  dealing  with 
large  retail  outlets  at  lower  prices;  and  those  selling 
to  smaller  retailers  but  at  higher  prices. 

«  «  »  «  » 

Surely  this  effect  of  the  Law  is  contrary  to  that 
alleged  by  its  proponents  wben  they  styled  it  an 


"anti-chain  store  measure  for  the  protection  of  small 
independent  retailers.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  reports  are  already 
emanating  from  the  Nation's  Capital  that  thousands 
of  smaller  retailers  will  seek  the  *-epeal  of  this  Meas¬ 
ure  at  the  earliest  opportunity? 

To  these  retailers  its  benefits  appear  to  be  limited 
and  few;  its  disappointments  and  handicaps  many 
— in  other  words,  it  threatens  to  become  a  boomer¬ 
ang  to  their  welfare  and  interests. 

Court  Rules  Cooperatives  Are  Taxable 

^^HE  recent  decision  of  Judge  Herbert  E.  Vi  ilson  of 
the  County  Superior  Court  at  Indianapolis — in 
sustaining  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  a  con¬ 
sumers'  cooperative  association  as  a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization — has  attracted  wide-sprea«l  attention. 

The  Court  ruled; — ^“If  a  concern  like  this  is  go¬ 
ing  to  compete  with  private  capital  and  private 
enterprise,  it  should  pay  the  same  taxes  as  other  cor¬ 
porations  engaged  in  similar  lines  of  business.  The 
sole  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  obtain  goods 
cheaper  than  can  be  bought  from  private  concerns. 
This  constitutes  profits.” 

***** 

In  our  estimation  this  decision  is  sound  and 
equitable.  For  too  long  a  time  have  cooperatives  en¬ 
joyed  certain  tax  exemptions  and  been  the  recipients 
of  other  governmental  benefits  and  aids  not  granted 
to  private  tax-paying  businesses  with  which  they 
compete. 

In  our  opinion,  it  matters  little  whether  a  coop¬ 
erative  be  a  producers'  or  a  consumers'  organization 
— if  it  is  in  competition  with  private  business  it 
should  be  requireil  to  bear  its  share  of  the  cost  of 
government. 

«  «  »  «  « 

Announcement  has  already  been  made  that  this 
decision  will  be  appealed  to  the  higher  courts.  At  the 
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No.  10.  This  natienQlly-known  tag  will  help  bring 
In  toUt.  _ 


Nn.  12.  Writ*  u*  for  nomot  of  convortor*  and 
cutton. 


No.  7. 


1-  R  E  E  in  c  r  c  li  a  n  d  i  s  i  n  g 
service  and  special  promo¬ 
tions  will  be  given  to  stores 
bv  converters  and  cutters. 


EOR  YOU  — this  plan 
means  no  return  goods — 
new  customers  —  more 
good  will  —  added  profits. 


No.  4.  Thoso  lobols  will  bo  footurod  throughout 
in  o  wido  range  of  quoiity  morchondiso. 


No.  A.  Spocific  brondod  linos  will  bo  odvortisod 
in  iooding  magoTlnes. 


No.  11. 


No.  ■.  Rinso  wash-tost  cords  and  other  display 
motoriol  will  help  you  to  soil. 


Handsome  statement  eii; 
closure  folders  will  be  a 
part  of  store  service. 


Mat  service  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  your  store  ads 
in  local  papers. 


INTRODUCES  A  NEW  POLICY  FOR  1937 
PLANNED  FOR  PLUS  PROFITS  ON  WASHABLES 


Plan  covers  VWimen’s 
Ready-to-wear  featuring 
S 2 .9 5  - S 3 .9 5  -S 5 .95 .  Piece 
Gt)ods  —  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Clothing — Home  Furnish¬ 
ings —  Utility  VC'ear  —  All 
SAN  FOR  IZ  F  D-SH  RU  N  K. 


Active  cooperation  of  lead¬ 
ing  converters  and  cutters 
featuring  washable  cottons 
and  linens  Sanforized- 
shrunk. 


NEW  ^C'g.uNT  W|;l'  new  f 

s;|Ml  more  than  1,000  1^ 

New  Gold  Stripe  Accounts  m  the  Last  Eight  Months  ac® 

ARE  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  HOSIERY  PROFITS 

Tu _ i. _ ^-1  iMT  ^^roUl 


tv^  ':rcbuv^' 

AtVV 


■ 

"sfocfcings"  .  .  . 

^rCOUH'^  Say  GOLD  STRIPE 

Mtv^  ^ccOU^Al 

'^Iw  ^qqoO^  Gotham  again  presents  a  complete  Fall  hosiery  line-up  —  everything  in 

^ w  aCCO'J^  quality  full  fashioned  silk  hosiery  —  in  the  newest  and  smartest  Fall 

AC'C-O'^^'  shades  — an  outstanding  selection  in  each  price  range  —  at  a  price 

|v\tW  ^rcO^y  to  suit  every  purse . to  retail  from  79c  to  $1.65 . 

MEVy 

"Adjustables"*  —  the  only  stockings  that  fit  every  leg  and  every 

every  time . the  perfect  answer  for  length-conscious 

^rrO  customers.  Nearly  10,000,000  pairs  sold  to  date . 

^  t'^tW  ^qqc! 

^  ^qcC  And  a  Merchandising  Plan  that  spells  volume  and  profits  for  YOU. 

^^9  - - ; 

HE^  TODAY  is  the  right  time  to  make  your  plans  for  Fall  hosiery  volume 

A  cordial  iavifatioa  is  extended  to  you 
MEVV  to  visit  Quality  Hosiery  Headquarters 

lUlAl  - - -  i  Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 

Ni  \KiT  HEW  I  200  Madison  Avenue 

^  .kvT  ^  GOTHAM  SILK  HOSIERY  CO..  Inc.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

KlpVV  ^  200  Madison  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y.  '  • 

^  r  I  f  II  _j.*  I  j*  I  Display  Room 

^  particulars  regarding  |  920  Merchandise  Mart 

I  the  Gold  Stripe  line-up  for  Fall.  1  Chicago,  ill. 

N-m«  .  I  Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Co. 


There's  a 


1  reason! 

Don't  Say  “stockings"  .  .  . 

Say  GOL 


the  Last  Eight  Months  new  ' 

HOSIERY  PROFITS 

Nl  ^rCOU'^'' 


HEV^,  ^rcc 
•  ME^^/ 

T  HEV/ 
if  NEW  ACO 

siT  NEW  ACC 
jvAT  ^itW  ACC 

jNT  l^tW  A^ 

imT  new  ac 

y^T  NEW  AC 

^^\NT  t^tw  A 
^UNT  ^ 

Su^TNEW/ 
'OUNT  ‘ 
NEW 

roUNtNEW  ^ 

rbUNT 

SSuNT  NEW 

OONT  NEW 

N^^  . 

rcO^N'^ 
^rCOV3N^ 
^^coUNT  NE 
accoui^t 

N: 


iKj-y  NEW  ^r* 

iNT  HtW  ^^oUNT  I^E' 
UNT  ^^tW  ^*^coUNT  NE 
uNT  aCCOOI^T  Nc 

sunt  ^SoUNT  Nt 
luNT  ^rCOONT  N: 

^UNT  ^rCOUMT  W 

NEW  ^^roUNT  N 
^^tW  ^^roUNT  E 

Sunt  C:Sount  ^ 

-hunt  ^rCOUNT ' 

-oUNT  ^rCOUNt 

roUNT  ^rCOU^^^ 

.roUNT  ^rCOVJl^T 

'^nUNT  ^rCOUN^ 

N£W  ACCO  J 


^  Plus  "Adjustables"*  —  the  only  stockings  that  fit  every  leg  and  every 

^  ^CCO'  IqqI  every  time . the  perfect  answer  for  length-conscious  ‘COCIV^T  ^s^CCOVJ^^ 

:W  ^qqo  customers.  Nearly  10,000,000  pairs  sold  to  date  .  . 

^  ^CCC  And  a  Merchandising  Plan  that  spells  volume  and  profits  for  YOU.  qqo^NT  ACCO'J'^ 

itW  AC;^  today  is  the  right  time  to  make  your  plans  for  Fall  hosiery  volume  kCCOOl^"^  ACCO'J'' 

S^lsEEi 

KAtW  AC^^  4  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  you  aCCOOMT  /kCCO^ 

new  AO  fo  visit  Quality  Hosiery  Headquarters  ^CCO^ 

new  ac  •  aCCOU^I.  acco' 

NEW  a - 1  Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc.  /  ^^^oUNT  ^rCC 

NEW  a  1  200  Madison  Avenue  ACCQU  ^rrC 

KjtW  A'  GOTHAM  SILK  HOSIERY  CO..  Inc.  New  York.  N.  Y.  L  ACCO^'  '  ^  ACC';;;  i 

'  ^  200  Madison  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y.  I  •  ^  ACCOVJI^T  N^ 

c  .  X  11  _x-  I  J.  I  Display  Room  Z  aCCOUI^T  ^cC( 

Send  me  full  particulars  regarding  .  920  Merchandise  Mart  ^rCOE3H^  aCC 

the  Gold  Stripe  line-up  for  Fall.  |  Chicago,  ill.  :W  ^^£000^  aCC 

N— .  j  Iw^NT^tw^r 

A<H,.« .  I  'E'^'  AC< 

City  .  1  Go.h..H*..l.ryCo. 

»•*• .  1  nIw  \i|w  A' 

i  -“isst^sss 


tW  A 
ItW  A 
AEW  ^ 
>\EW  > 
NEW 
NEW 

new 

NEW 

new 

r  new 
T  NE^^ 
iT 
T 

^T  HtW, 
NT 


Name . 

Address. 

City . 

State . 


Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 
200  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

e 
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Editorials 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Robinson-Patman  Act  — 

A  Boomerang  to  Small  Retailers 

Not  only  have  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  created  numberless  problems  of 
confusion  and  uncertainty  which  threaten  to 
disturb  established  relationships  between  producers 
and  distributors,  but  already  the  potential  effects  of 
this  Law  threaten  to  bring  many  disappointments  and 
serious  handicaps  to  retailers  of  smaller  volume. 

Although  strict  enforcement  of  this  Law  has  not 
yet  been  seriously  undertaken;  nevertheless,  small 
retailers — whom  it  was  alleged  the  Act  would  aid — 
are  already  reported  as  planning  to  seek  its  repeal 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

***** 

Thousands  of  small  independent  retailers  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  since  manufacturers  may 
continue  to  choose  their  customers  under  this  Law, 
that  the  former  will  discontinue  selling  to  the  latter 
in  preference  to  living  up  to  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  in  its  application  to 
large  and  small  scale  buying. 

Then  again,  an  analysis  of  many  manufaeturers* 
cost  systems  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  small  orders 
are  often  sold  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  producing 
and  marketing.  Accordingly,  if  manufacturers  adhere 
strictly  to  the  provisions  of  this  Law  higher  prices 
and  loss  in  discounts  will  result  to  smaller  volume  re¬ 
tailers. 

On  the  other  hand,  large  volume  buyers  will 
continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  large  scale  pur- 
chasin"  at  proportionatelv  lower  prices  and  lamer 
discounts  permissible  under  the  Act. 

The  enforcement  of  this  Law  is  likely  to  result 
in  a  division  of  manufacturers  into  those  dealing  with 
large  retail  outlets  at  lower  prices;  and  those  selling 
to  smaller  retailers  hut  at  higher  prices. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Surely  this  effect  of  the  Law  is  contrary  to  that 
alleged  by  its  proponents  when  they  styled  it  an 


'*anti-chain  store  measure  for  the  protection  of  small 
independent  retailers.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  reports  are  already 
emanating  from  the  Nation's  Capital  that  thousands 
of  smaller  retailers  will  seek  the  repeal  of  this  Meas¬ 
ure  at  the  earliest  opportunity? 

To  these  retailers  its  benefits  appear  to  be  limited 
and  few;  its  disappointments  and  handicaps  many 
— in  other  words,  it  threatens  to  become  a  boomer¬ 
ang  to  their  welfare  and  interests. 

Court  Rules  Cooperatives  Are  Taxable 

^''HE  recent  decision  of  Judge  Herbert  E.  Wilson  of 
the  County  Superior  Court  at  Indianapolis — in 
sustaining  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  a  con¬ 
sumers'  cooperative  association  as  a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization — has  attracted  wide-spread  attention. 

The  Court  ruled: — ^“If  a  concern  like  this  is  go¬ 
ing  to  compete  with  private  capital  and  private 
enterprise,  it  should  pay  the  same  taxes  as  other  cor¬ 
porations  engaged  in  similar  lines  of  business.  The 
sole  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  obtain  goods 
cheaper  than  can  be  bought  from  private  concerns. 
This  constitutes  profits.” 

***** 

In  our  estimation  this  decision  is  sound  and 
equitable.  For  too  long  a  time  have  cooperatives  en¬ 
joyed  certain  tax  exemptions  and  been  the  recipients 
of  other  governmental  benefits  and  aids  not  granted 
to  private  tax-paying  businesses  with  which  they 
compete. 

In  our  opinion,  it  matters  little  whether  a  coop¬ 
erative  be  a  producers'  or  a  consumers'  organization 
— if  it  is  in  competition  with  private  business  it 
should  be  required  to  bear  its  share  of  the  cost  of 
government. 

«  »  «  «  * 

Announcement  has  already  been  made  that  this 
decision  will  be  appealed  to  the  higher  courts.  At  the 
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moment  it  is  difficult  to  understand  upon  what  basis 
this  decision  can  be  reversed  in  the  higher  tribunals. 

The  eventual  outcome  of  this  case  will  be  closely 
watched  by  both  proponents  and  opponents  of  coop¬ 
eratives  because  this  movement  constitutes  one  of  the 
important  economic  and  political  subjects  of  today. 

F.T.C.  Issues  Trade  Practice  Rules  for 
Tuo  Important  Industries 

Federal  Trade  Commission  recently  approved 
Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the  Cotton  Converting 
Industry  and  the  Juvenile  Wheel  Goods  Industry  re¬ 
spectively. 

Each  of  these  industrial  groups  sought  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Commission  for  rules  which  closely 
paralleled  the  trade  practice  provisions  of  the  nulli- 
iied  N.R.A.  codes  for  their  industries. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cotton  Converting  Industry — 
your  National  Association  voiced  its  objections  at  the 
hearing  before  the  Commission  to  proposed  rules 
which  would  have  had  unwarranted  and  uneconomic 
effects  upon  retail  operations.  That  our  objections 
were  sound  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  every  in¬ 
stance  they  were  sustained  by  the  Commission;  and 
rules  seeking  the  following  privileges  by  that  Indus¬ 
try  were  denied: — 

1.  A  proposal  that  sales  be  F.O.B.  plant,  point 
of  origin,  or  main  warehouse — thereby  im¬ 
posing  upon  retailers  cartage  charges  be¬ 
tween  those  points  and  the  common  carrier. 

2.  The  prohibition  of  sales  on  consignment. 

3.  The  fixing  of  discounts,  time  of  payment, 
and  interest  rates  on  delayed  payments. 

4.  The  prohibition  of  options,  stock  protec¬ 
tion,  and  price  guarantees  when  dealing  in 
futures. 

5.  The  registration  of  designs  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Committee  of  the  Industry. 

6.  The  prohibition  of  all  advertising  allow¬ 
ances. 

7.  The  prohibition  or  limitation  of  free 
samples  to  retailers. 

8.  A  proposal  for  uniform  contracts  to  be 
used  in  all  sales  for  future  deliveries. 

«  «  «  «  • 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Cotton  Converting  Industry, 
the  objections  made  by  your  Association  to  uneco¬ 
nomic  trade  practices  submitted  by  the  Juvenile 


Wheel  Goods  Industry  were  also  sustained  by  tbe 
Commission. 

«  *  «  *  « 

Members  will  be  particularly  interested  in  Group 
I — Rule  16 — which  has  been  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  that  Industry.  This  Rule  is  as  tollows: 

“For  any  person,  firm,  partnership,  cor¬ 
poration  or  association  to  enter  into  or  take 
part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  agree¬ 
ment,  understanding,  combination,  con¬ 
spiracy  or  concerted  action  with  one  or  more 
other  persons,  firms,  partnerships,  corpora¬ 
tions,  or  associations  to  fix.  maintain  or  en¬ 
hance  prices  or  to  fix  or  control  terms  of 
sale  with  respect  to  any  product  or  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  industry  or  allied  products,  or  to 
unreasonably  restrain  trade,  or  by  any 
other  unlawful  means  to  fix,  maintain  or  en¬ 
hance  prices,  to  fix  or  control  terms  of  sale, 
or  otherwise  to  unreasonably  restrain  trade, 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice;  and  it  is  not 
contemplated  or  intended  that  any  other 
rule  in  this  trade  practice  agreement  shall 
be  construed  or  used  to  effectuate  or  pro¬ 
mote  any  of  the  practices  condemned  in 
this  rule.*’ 

«  «  «  »  « 

As  this  is  a  Group  I  Rule  prohibiting  what  the 
Commission  regards  as  an  illegal  competitive  prac¬ 
tice — it  has  the  force  of  law.  Since  it  specifically 
prohibits  agreements  “to  fix.  maintain  or  enhance 
prices,  or  to  fix  or  control  terms  of  sale” — it  estab¬ 
lishes  an  important  precedent  by  the  Commission. 

The  general  promulgation  of  this  Rule  by  the 
Commission  will  mean  that  those  industries  which 
have  resorted  to  these  practices  since  the  days  of  the 
N.R.A.  cannot  expect  sanction  for  their  acts  from 
that  Federal  administrative  body. 

Members  will  recall  that  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion  has  consistently  opposed  such  practices  on  the 
part  of  industries;  and.  therefore,  we  regard  this  Rule 
as  the  official  endorsement  of  our  efforts;  and  one 
which  will  protect  the  interests  of  consumers  and  re¬ 
tailers  from  such  illegal  practices. 

A  Sound  Tax  Program  for  Texas 

TN  few  states  have  retailers  more  aggressively  and 
•^successfully  opposed  the  enactment  of  a  sales  tax 
and  other  unwarranted  tax  levies  than  in  the  State 
of  Texas. 

For  the  past  several  years  attempts  have  been  » 
made  to  impose  a  general  sales  tax  upon  the  re- 
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tailers  and  consumers  of  that  State,  but  these  efforts 
have  been  in  vain. 

The  enactment  of  such  a  tax  has  been  averted 
through  the  united  cooperative  action  of  some  forty 
thousand  retailers  in  the  State,  who  have  supported 
the  efforts  of  the  Citizens  Anti-Sales  Tax  Associa¬ 
tion  and  have  sent  to  Austin  delegations,  protests, 
petitions,  telegrams  and  letters — insisting  upon  econ¬ 
omy  and  retrenchment  and  no  new  tax  burdens — 
whenever  a  sales  tax  was  proposed. 

Moreover,  retail  and  other  organized  business 
groups  in  that  State — through  the  medium  of  the 
Press — have  carried  on  a  construetive  campaign  in 
educating  the  public  on  the  evils  and  inequities  of 
sales  tax  legislation. 

«  «  «  *  * 

That  these  efforts  have  been  productive  of  worth¬ 
while  results  is  indieated  in  the  outcome  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Democratic  Primary  election  for  the  selection 
of  a  gubernatorial  candidate. 

The  present  Governor  James  V.  Allred — under 
whose  administration  Texas  has  been  able  to  pay  its 
obligations;  increase  the  amount  of  money  given  to 
s«’hools;  and  reduce  the  state  tax  rate  from  77c  to  62c 
— received  52  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast.  The  candi¬ 
date  who  espoused  a  gross  Receipts  Tax  received  but 
23  per  cent  of  the  votes;  the  candidate  who  favored 
an  unreasonable  natural  resources  tax  got  14  per 
cent;  the  candidate  who  favored  a  3  per  cent  sales 
tax  received  only  8  per  cent;  while  another  candi¬ 
date  who  would  have  imposed  a  sales  tax  to  relieve 
property  taxes  received  only  3  per  cent  of  the  votes. 

It  seems  to  use  that  these  results  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  and  indicate  that  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Texas  are  determined  that  new  and  uneconomic  tax 
burdens  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  them. 

*  «  »  *  « 

The  outcome  of  this  primary  election  proved 
conclusively  that  the  voters  of  that  State  are  behind 
*‘A  Sound  Tax  Program  for  Texas”.  Briefly,  this 
Program — sponsored  jointly  by  the  Citizens  Anti- 
Sales  Tax  Association  and  the  merchants  of  the  State 
— is  as  follows: — 

"‘Texas  needs  no  more  money  for  the 
ordinary  operations  of  government. 

“It  needs  some  additional  income  to 
finance  a  reasonable  pension  program. 

“Whatever  supplementary  funds  are  neces¬ 
sary  should  he  equitably  apportioned  so  as 
to  avoid  unnecessarily  high  rates  against 
any  industry. 

“The  State  should  first  perfect  its  present 
tax  laws  before  considering  new  levies.  Near¬ 


ly  one-half  of  the  property  of  Texas  is  escap¬ 
ing  the  tax  rolls.  If  taxed  uniformly  all 
property  tax  rates  could  be  further  reduced. 

“The  State  should  collect  a  part  of  the 
nearly  $30,000,000  of  delinquent  taxes.  Much 
of  this  is  owed  by  persons  who  are  able  to 
pay  and  who  have  purposely  evaded  the 
loosely  administered  law.  These  two  sources 
of  income,  derived  solely  by  perfeeting  ex¬ 
isting  laws,  would  pay  the  normal  operat¬ 
ing  expense  and  finance  a  reasonable  pen¬ 
sion  program.” 

»  *  «  *  • 

If  voters  generally,  and  business  groups  in  other 
states  follow  the  example  set  by  the  State  of  Texas, 
we  venture  to  predict  that  unsound  tax  proposals  will 
be  short  lived  and  their  sponsors  kept  out  of  re¬ 
sponsible  public  offices. 

Are  Sales  Taxes  on  the  Decline? 

OEVEN  of  the  twenty-eight  states  which  resorted 
to  sales  tax  legislation  during  the  depression  have 
now  abandoned  this  method  of  raising  revenue. 

In  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Maryland — the 
sales  tax  was  allowed  to  expire;  in  New  Jersey  and 
Kentucky — it  was  repealed  by  popular  protest;  in 
Oregon — it  was  defeated  three  times  by  popular  ref¬ 
erenda:  and  in  Minnesota  it  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

During  1937  the  sales  tax  is  scheduled  to  expire 
in  eleven  other  states,  namely,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Iowa.  Missouri.  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio.  Oklahoma.  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  sales  tax  will  be 
allowed  to  expire  in  several  of  these  states  during 
the  year  ahead;  because  this  uneconomic  form  of 
taxation  is  most  popular  during  periods  of  acute  de¬ 
pression  and  panic,  when  legislators  are  inclined  to 
disregard  established  fundamental  principles  of  taxa¬ 
tion  in  their  consideration  of  public  fiscal  problems. 

At  any  rate,  both  retailers  and  consumers — and 
all  other  groups  who  bear  the  unjust  burden  of  this 
form  of  taxation — should  prepare  now  to  bring  about 
its  discontinuance  upon  the  statutory  expiration  of 
existing  sales  tax  laws. 

Credit  Terms  Under  Scrutiny 

^  RITICISM  is  being  raised  more  and  more  by  con- 
'^sumer  groups  that  retailers  misrepresent  the  cost 
of  installment  buying  to  the  consumer  by  quoting  a 
carrying  charge  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  deferred 
payment  accounts. 
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It  is  claimed  that  such  a  quotation  is  mislead¬ 
ing,  inasmuch  as  any  given  per  cent  on  the  original 
unpaid  balance  is  not  that  percentage  at  all;  hut 
when  the  declining  balance  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion — it  actually  amounts  to  a  higher  percentage. 
Whatever  the  percentage  is,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  “carrying  charge”  covers  necessary  items 
of  expense,  including  cost  of  handling  the  account; 
special  collection  expense;  repossession  costs;  legal 
services;  and  resale  costs. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Laws  regulating  installment  selling  practices  of 
automobile  dealers  have  been  enacted  in  the  States  of 
Utah  and  Wisconsin.  Indiana  had  a  similar  law  on 
its  statute  books  which  was  declared  unconstitution¬ 
al  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  appointed  a  Commission  to  study  install¬ 
ment  selling  practice  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
regulatory  legislation. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  complaint  against  a  local  furniture 
dealers’  association,  charging  it  specifically  w’ith  mis¬ 
representing  the  amount  of  carrying  charge  on  in¬ 
stallment  sales  to  the  purchasing  public. 

«  «  •  •  « 

In  view  of  the  criticism  of  consumer  groups  and 
the  current  trend  towards  legislation  aimed  to  con¬ 
trol  and  regulate  installment  selling  practices  of  re¬ 
tailers,  we  recommend  that  retailers — engaged  in  in¬ 
stallment  selling — give  serious  thought  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  more  adequately  explaining  the  installment 
charge  to  their  customers. 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  department 
store  rates  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  consumer 
credit  field,  more  information  is  needed,  particular¬ 
ly  as  to  the  cost  of  installment  business.  According¬ 
ly,  our  Credit  Management  Division  is  now  engaged 
in  collecting  data  which  will  be  used  as  testimony — 
when  the  occasion  arises — to  justify  the  credit  terms 
generally  employed  by  members  of  our  Craft. 

Information  and  statistics  are  now  being  col¬ 
lected  by  that  Division  on  the  following  phases  of 
installment  selling: — Maintenance  of  office  for  han¬ 
dling  installment  accounts;  Interest  on  unpaid  bal¬ 
ance  (reduced  to  cost)  ;  Special  collection  expenses: 
Repossession  cost  including  legal  service,  legal  fees, 
etc.;  Loss  on  resale  of  repossessed  merchandise;  and 
Loss  because  of  complete  disappearance  of  purchaser 
and  merchandise. 

Members  who  are  interested  in  this  subjeet  will 
find  more  complete  information  on  this  prohVm  in 
the  Credit  Management  Section  of  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin. 


Chairmen  of  Legislative  Sub-Committees 
Appointed 

N  accordance  with  the  plan  announced  in  the  July 
Issue  of  The  Bulletin — Chairmen  of  Legislative 
Sub-Committees  have  been  appointed  as  lollows: — 

Saul  Cohn,  New  \ork — Housing 

C.  B.  Clark,  Detroit — Taxation 

Lew  Hahn,  New  York — Price  Maintenance 
and  Discrimination 

jay  Iglauer,  Cleveland — Consumer  Cooperatives 

Frank  H.  Neely,  Atlanta — Labor  and  Social 
Security 

William  B.  Thalhimer,  Richmond — Employee 
Relations 

John  C.  Watson,  Albany — Design  Protection 
«  «  «  «  « 

These  appointments  have  been  made — with  the 
approval  of  President  Moeser — by  the  Chairman  of 
the  General  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  under  authority  granted  by  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors;  and  these  Sub-Committees  will  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  study  of  legislative  proposals  and  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  respective  fields  designated  above. 

Each  Sub-Committee  will  report  to  the  General 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Association,  which  is 
made  up  of  the  aforementioned  sub-Cominittee  Chair¬ 
men,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Saul  Cohn — with 
President  Moeser  serving  in  an  Ex-Officio  capacity. 
In  turn,  the  General  Legislative  Committee  will  seek 
the  guidance  and  counsel  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Association  on  all  legislative  matters  of  na¬ 
tional  importance  affecting  the  Craft. 

«  «  *  «  « 

We  believe  that  this  arrangement  will  insure  a 
practical  and  effective  organization  for  studying  vari¬ 
ous  legislative  problems,  as  well  as  an  agency  for 
decisive  action  on  such  problems  whenever  the  oc¬ 
casion  may  arise. 

«  «  «  «  * 

Chairmen — and  members  of  these  Sub-Commit¬ 
tees  to  be  appointed — deserve  your  cooperation  and 
support;  their  main  objective  will  be — to  protect 
your  rights  and  to  safeguard  your  legitimate  inter¬ 
ests  from  the  encroachment  of  unsound,  unwarranteil 
and  uneconomic  legislation. 
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WHEN  the  first  annual  National 
Furniture  Week  was  being 
planned  last  year,  we  found, 
here  in  Chicago,  that  many  of  the 
department  stores  were  slow  in  co- 
(tperating.  some  not  waking  up  un¬ 
til  we  were  well  into  the  last  week 
jwior  to  the  event. 

Considering  the  enormous  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  are  o])en  at  this  time 
to  aggressive  promoters  of  the  home 
furnishing  movement,  it  seems  only 
reasonable  to  urge  stores  not  only 
to  tie  in  with  National  Furniture 
W'eek.  1936.  hut  to  start  early  with 
their  i>lans. 

The  ^Veek  is  scheduled  for  Octo¬ 
ber  2nd  to  10th  inclusive.  The 
comprehensive  nature  of  the  plans 
being  made  by  its  sponsors  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  in  Chicago 
it  has  been  decided  to  publicize  this 
period  as  National  Home  FuniisJi- 
ing  Week — a  title  which  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  opportunity  to  develop  oth¬ 
er  lines  and  more  traffic  in  onr  home 
furnishings  departments. 

It  is.  perhaps,  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  a  National  Furniture  Week, 
with  its  tremendotts  volume  possi¬ 
bilities.  was  never  sponsored  previ¬ 
ous  to  1935.  Why  wasn’t  it  done 
years  ago?  The  answer  is  to  he 
fotmd.  no  doubt,  in  the  vears  of  de¬ 
pression.  which  develoned  a  keen 
and  active  executive  willingness  to 
coojierate  and  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  the  old  idea  that  retail  furni¬ 
ture  and  department  stores  could  not 
get  together. 

The  movement  was  organized  hy 
the  National  Retail  Furniture  Asso¬ 
ciation.  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
.‘southern  and  National  Furniture 


It  is  not  likely  that  stores  will 
neglect  to  promote  National 
Furniture  Week  this  year.  Its 
possibilities  in  a  period  when 
oonsuiner  interest  in  the 
home  is  so  keen  and  stores 
are  so  well  prepared  to  meet 
it.  are  enormous.  This  article 
describes  the  Chicago  cam¬ 
paign  of  19.3,^  and  plans  for 
19.36  in  that  city, 

• 

BY  L.  W.  STRATTON 
Merchandise  Manager, 
ieboldt  Stores.  Inc..  Chicago.  Ill. 

• 

Manufacturers’  .Association  and  the 
National  Wholesale  Salesmen’s 
.Association.  The  bulk  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  development  was  worked  out 
hy  the  N.  R.  F.  .A.,  which  was  the 
logical  organizer.  This  organization 
assigned  one  of  its  merchandise  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  devote  a  greater  share 


Plans  Now! 


of  his  time  to  the  develo])ment  of 
National  Furniture  Week.  A  na¬ 
tional  publicity  program  was  worked 
out,  planned  to  inform  as  many  deal¬ 
ers  as  possible  of  the  profit  and  vol¬ 
ume  results  that  could  be  expected 
from  this  program  if  they  would 
enter  into  it  wholeheartedly. 

Many  local  groups  of  department 
stores  and  furniture  dealers  met  in 
cooperation  to  decide  and  plan  their 
activity.  .An  outline  of  the  local  ac¬ 
tivities  in  one  city  may  be  helpful 
for  stores  mapping  out  the  19.36 
cam])aign : 

Here  in  Chicago,  although,  as  has 
been  said  before,  many  department 
stores  lagged  behind,  the  large  fur¬ 
niture  stores  and  one  or  two  large 
furniture  departments  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  were  very  active  in  de¬ 
veloping  idans.  We  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  asistance  from  the  local  and 
home  office  of  the  N.  R.  F.  A.  and 
we  formed  a  working  committee  to 
develop  the  program.  Many  plans 
were  advanced  and  discarded.  One 
was  tentatively  accepted  that  was 
quite  involved  and  demanded  finan¬ 
cial  support  not  only  from  the  local 
dealers,  but  from  the  manufacturers. 
This  plan  was  of  such  magnitude 
that  its  very  size  caused  it  to  get 
out  of  hand  and  eventually  was  dis¬ 
carded.  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the 
date  set  for  National  Furniture 
Week. 

We  then  decided  upon  a  plan  call¬ 
ing  for  a  concentrated  barrage  of 
publicity  copy,  worked  out  by  each 
store  individually  according  to  its 
own  idea  of  the  length  it  wished  to 
go  to  in  developing  the  promotion. 
The  larger  stores  made  direct  con- 
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Editorial  and  Advertising  Linage  and  Cost 
Chicago  Newspapers — NFW — 1935 


Lines  Lines  Cost  Edit.  Cost  Adz  . 

Nezsjspaper  Editorial  Advertising  Av.  Nat.  Rate  Av.  Local  Rate  Total  Co.zt 

Tribune  .  11,494  17,619  $13,562.92  $11,452.35  $25,015.27 

American  .  13,839  16,723  10,379.25  7,525.35  17,904.60 

Times*  .  2,296  2,240  734.72  515.20  1,249.92 

Shopping  News  .  3,479  3,255  2,261.35  1,302.00  3,563.35 

Examiner  .  273  191.10  191.10 

News  .  840  3,136  630.00  3,920.00  4.550.00 

TOTALS  .  32,221  42,973  $27,759.34  $24,714.90  $52,474.24 


*The  Times  also  displayed  during  the  week  240  delivery  truck  jKJster  panels,  and  5,000  store  window  bulletins. 


tact  with  the  newspapers  to  discuss 
cooperation  and  press  support.  The 
whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the 
papers  proved  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  promotion.  The  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  table  above  show  what 
support  they  gave.  They  in  turn 
benefited  by  the  large  amount  of  ad¬ 
ditional  advertising. 

The  newspapers  cooperated  to 
such  a  degree  that  we  had  developed 
considerable  momentum  by  the  time 
we  started  running  merchandise 
copy  under  the  caption  “National 
Furniture  Week”.  They  ran  stories 
on  home  furnishing,  showing  sever¬ 
al  attractive  illustrations  of  well  de¬ 
signed  and  decorated  homes  in  the 
Chicago  area.  We  in  turn  developed 
a  concentrated  “splash”  of  large 
home  furnishing  ads  far  above  the 
normal  run  for  that  period.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Chicago  was  more 
furniture-conscious  during  National 
Furniture  Week  than  in  any  period 
before  this  event. 

All  cooperating  stores  displayed 
National  Furniture  Week  signs. 
One  newspaper  cooperated  with  Na¬ 
tional  Furniture  Week  banners  on 
the  sides  of  its  trucks.  Windows 
and  departmental  displays  were  well 
worked  out  by  department  and  fur¬ 
niture  stores. 

Analyzing  the  results  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  effort  and  considering  the  late 
start  of  our  plans,  we  who  partici¬ 
pated  were  quite  satisfied.  We  also 
found  that  Chicago  had  a  high  per¬ 
centage  in  relation  to  the  national 
results. 

The  1936  program  is  sujiported 


In  September  The  Bulletin 
will  add  to  its  series  of  manu¬ 
als  the 

Furniture 
Selling  Manual 

Prepared  with  the  same 
thoroughness  and  authority 
which  has  characterized  the 
other  manuals  in  the  Bulletin 
series,  this  should  prove  an 
important  aid  in  the  training 
of  salespeople  not  only  for  the 
intensive  Furniture  Week  pro¬ 
motion  but  for  the  year-round 
good  selling  that  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  even  under  the  fa¬ 
vorable  auguries  of  1936,  to 
put  the  Homefumishings  Divi¬ 
sion  among  the  store’s  profit 
leaders. 

Also  important  to  the  Home- 
furnishings  Division  will  be 
the  Curtain  and  Draperies 
Manual  appearing  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  issue. 


by  the  following  associations:  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
National  Retail  Furniture  Associa¬ 
tion,  National  and  Southern  Furni¬ 
ture  Manufacturers’  Association,  In¬ 
stitute  of  Carpet  Manufacturers  and 
the  National  W’holesale  Salesmen’s 
Association.  There  is  no  doul)t  in 
our  minds,  here  in  Chicago,  that 
this  movement  will  have  the  sui)port 
of  plans  well  made  and  outlined 
early  enough  to  assure  an  exceed- 
ingly  great  volume  during  the  Na¬ 
tional  Furniture  Week. 

We  have  had  our  first  meeting 
covering  the  1936  program  and  it 
was  attended  by  practically  all  of 
the  large  outlets,  which  definitely 
expressed  their  determination  to 
make  National  Furniture  Week  not 
only  a  great  fttrniture  week  but  a 
home  furtiisliing  week  as  well.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  a  concentrated  bar¬ 
rage  of  copy,  advance  editorials  in 
the  newspapers,  support  of  all  radio 
outlets  with  spot  announcements  of 
the  Week,  signs  on  department  and 
furniture  store  trucks  and  announce¬ 
ments  on  the  fronts  of  street  cars, 
will  all  assist  in  making  this  event 
outstanding. 

Editor’s  Note:  A  kit  of  promo¬ 
tional  material  for  stores — window 
streamers,  newspaper  mats,  window 
or  floor  cards,  window  transfers  and 
price  tags  has  been  made  up  by  the 
National  Retail  Furniture  .Associa¬ 
tion.  They  will  also  provide  two 
special  supplements  to  the  two 
newspapers  selected  by  merchants  in 
each  town. 
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Stores  Line  Up  for  1936  Silk  Parade 

BY  R.  D.  JENKINS 
Vice-President,  International  Silk  Guild 


SEPTEMBER  21-26  has  been 
selected  as  the  week  for  the  1936 
Silk  Parade,  the  third  in  this 
annual  series  of  storewide  promo¬ 
tions  which  have  been  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International 
Silk  Guild. 

The  Silk  Parade  means  increased 
volume  for  the  store.  Re¬ 
ports  received  from  stores 
throughout  the  country 
which  have  cooperated  ac¬ 
tively  in  past  Silk  Parades 
indicate  that  during  the 
promotion  sales  have  in¬ 
creased  from  15%  to 
136%  over  corresponding 
weeks  in  other  years.  This 
increase  was  noted  not 
only  in  silk  piece  goods 
departments  but  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  carrying  silk  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  Silk  Parade  offers 
an  opportunity  to  promote 
store  prestige.  Typical  of 
many  letters  is  one  from  a 
merchant  from  the  west 
coast,  who  wrote,  “We 
consider  this  promotion 
one  of  the  greatest  ever 
conducted  by  this  store, 
and  the  results  are  very 
gratifying  as  to  sales  and 
prestige.”  With  the  pres¬ 
ent  trend  to  quality  on  the 
part  of  consumers  every¬ 
where,  The  Silk  Parade 
will  give  the  store  a  chance 
to  make  a  focal  point  of  a 
quality  promotion  during 
one  of  the  best  selling  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  store’s  repu¬ 
tation  for  fine  merchandise  in  the 
mind  of  the  customer. 

Plan  to  offer  a  united  “quality 
front”  during  The  Silk  Parade  by 
tying  in  promotions  of  other  fine 
merchandise,  such  as  your  finest 
furs,  your  most  precious  jewels, 
with  your  silk  features.  An  execu¬ 
tive  of  a  leading  retail  association, 
in  commenting  on  The  Silk  Parade, 
said,  “Emphasis  on  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  at  this  time  should  have  a 
salutary  effect  through  increased 
sales  of  products  that  will  give  the 
consumer  satisfactory  service,  not 
only  in  silks  but  in  other  lines  as 


well.  To  make  the  consumer  quality 
conscious  in  one  line  of  merchandise 
is  to  develop  similar  interest  in  all 
quality  lines  sold  in  the  retail  store.” 

That  exclusive  specialty  shops 
from  coast  to  coast,  which  seldom 
{jarticipate  in  national  weeks,  have 
found  it  profitable  to  join  The  Silk 


Parade  indicates  that  it  has  value 
for  the  high  fashion  as  well  as  the 
volume  store.  And  the  millions  of 
dollars  expended  hy  the  stores  them¬ 
selves  in  local  advertising  in  the 
past  two  Silk  Parades  are  concrete 
evidence  that  they  still  regard  silk 
as  the  backbone  of  the  store — that 
silk  promotion  is  both  profitable  pro¬ 
motion  and  good  institutional  jiro- 
motion. 

The  Silk  Parade  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  consumer  confi¬ 
dence.  The  International  Silk  Guild’s 
program  of  fabric  identification  has 
the  endorsement  of  leading  consum¬ 


er  groups,  women’s  organizations 
and  home  economics  bureaus.  A 
woman  vice-president  of  one  of 
New  York’s  leading  stores  said, 
“Women  are  becoming  better  buy¬ 
ers.  Progressive  retailers  recognize 
this  in  the  growing  demand  for  fab¬ 
ric  knowledge.  Fabric  awareness  is 
daily  becoming  more  im¬ 
portant  to  sound  merchan¬ 
dising.” 

Important  consumer 
groups  expect  the  reput¬ 
able  store  to  present  its 
merchandise  truthfully  and 
accurately.  The  pressure 
which  will  inevitably  be 
brought  by  these  groups  on 
delinquent  stores  will  re¬ 
sult  in  loss  of  sales  and 
good-will  for  unprogres¬ 
sive  merchants.  Many 
stores  are  insisting  upon 
merchandise  identified  by 
the  “All  Pure  Silk”  label 
of  the  International  Silk 
Guild.  It  has  proved  a 
definite  selling  point  to 
the  consumer,  as  it  offers 
concrete  evidence  that  when 
she  asks  for  silk  she  is 
getting  it.  One  merchant 
wrote,  “Your  attractive 
Guild  ticket  is  a  sellir^ 
help,  in  addition  to  its  im¬ 
portant  message.”  A  re¬ 
tail  store  which  is  probably 
the  largest  distributor  of 
silks  in  the  world  remarks, 
“We  have  always  found  it 
profitable  to  pioneer  in 
fabric  identification.  We 
are  making  every  effort  to 
tell  our  customers  what 
the  merchandise  they  buy  in  our 
store  is  made  of.  We  believe  that  the 
consumer  has  a  right  to  knozv  what 
she  is  paying  her  money  for.” 

A  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
returns,  one  of  the  major  problems 
of  retailing  today,  has  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  stores  promoting  silk.  A 
Fifty-seventh  Street  retailer  said, 
“The  problems  of  complaints  about 
wear  and  general  customer  dissatis¬ 
faction  are  greatly  reduced  when 
quality  silks  are  used.”  Complaints 
generally  on  the  wearability  and 
cleanabiiity  of  the  merchandise  sold 
have  been  cut  to  a  minimum,  with 


Working  sketch  of  the  “Night 
and  Day”  poster  for  19,36. 
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greater  resulting  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  both  consumer  and  retailer. 
Alerchandise  managers  are  likewise 
finding  that  pure  silk  merchandise 
will  prevent  depreciation  of  stock, 
as  it  does  not  stretch  or  sag  on  the 
hangers  or  in  the  stockrooms. 

How  the  Guild  Helps  the  Store  to 
Promote  the  Silk  Parade 

In  order  to  help  reap  additional 
])rofits  from  The  Silk  Parade  the 
International  Silk  Guild  offers  vari¬ 
ous  services  which  are  available  to 
all  stores  throughout  the  country. 
( )ne  leading  retailer  representing  the 
far  west  wrote,  “We  obtained  ex¬ 
cellent  results  from  your  wonder¬ 
fully  planned  Silk  Parade,  and  we 
wish  to  thank  you  for  the  unusual 
coop)eration  extended  to  us  in  the 
.shaping  up  of  this  event.”  Sales, 

1  promotional  and  advertising  sugges¬ 
tions  are  included.  These  offer  con¬ 
crete  ideas  for  new  ways  of  promot¬ 
ing  silk  merchandise  during  The 
Silk  Parade.  They  also  provide  sug¬ 
gested  advertising  layouts  and  copy, 
window  display  ideas,  publicity  ma¬ 
terial.  mats,  and  a  comjplete  survey 
of  all  types  of  silk  merchandise 
available  in  the  New  York  market. 
In  addition,  the  Silk  Guild  brings 
the  event  to  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  advertising  in  consumer  maga¬ 
zines,  by  giving  silk  fashion  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  fashion  editors  of 
consumer  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  to  fashion  commentators 
on  the  air,  and  by  servicing  impor¬ 
tant  silk  fashion  photographs  to  the 
trade  and  consumer  press.  Special 
articles  for  the  trade  press,  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  of  the  plans  of  stores 
])articipating  in  the  event,  are  like¬ 
wise  issued  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Guild.  Suggestions  for  ipresent- 
ing  fashion  shows  of  silk  merchan- 
flise  and  material  for  fa.shion  talks 
tf)  he  presented  over  the  store’s  radio 
hook-up  are  other  services  included. 
Leading  pattern  companies  are  ser¬ 
vicing  stores  with  posters,  cut-outs 
and  mats  highlighting  The  Silk 
Parade. 

The  official  Silk  Parade  ixister  is 
distributed  to  all  stores.  The  for¬ 
mer  posters  have  had  high  attention 
and  dis])lay  value,  and  many  stores 
have  continued  to  use  the  poster  long 
after  the  Silk  Parade  week  was 
over.  The  new  poster  for  the  1936 
parade,  in  autumnal  colors,  tops  the 
standards  for  distinction  .set  in  the 
past.  It  suggests  the  promotion 
theme  of  Night  and  Day  in  silk,  and 
it  should  prove  an  inspiration  for 
effective  window  and  departmental 
displays. 


Results 

One  store  in  the  initldle  ^  est 
reported  that  “Sales  increase 
was  50%  greater  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.”  Another  mer¬ 
chant  writes,  “At  the  end  of 
the  week  the  sales  report  of 
the  silk  department  showed  an 
increase  of  136%  over  the 
same  week  a  year  ago.” 
“Comparing  sales  purely  on  a 
volume  basis,  we  find  that  our 
store  showed  a  favorable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  various  lines  of 
silk  merchandise.  Moreover, 
a  greater  percentage  of  better 
silks  was  sold  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  reversing  our 
usual  trend  in  sales,  which  are 
customarily  gained  on  Satur¬ 
day,”  wrote  an  executive  of 
one  of  Chicago’s  leading  stores. 

“Better  Selling"  booklets  for 
salesjieople  in  ready-to-wear,  piece 
goods,  lingerie  and  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments  are  issued  hy  the  Guild,  to 
help  the  salesforce  sell  silk  mer¬ 
chandise  intelligently  and  effectively. 
The  booklets  give  salient  facts  about 
silk  and  silk  merchandise,  and  sug¬ 
gest  selling  approaches  in  present¬ 
ing  silk. 

What  the  Store  Should  Do  in 
Presenting  The  Silk  Parade 

There  are  several  important  points 
which  the  store  should  check  in  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  The  Silk  Parade. 

First,  make  sure  that  it  is  really 
a  storc-zi’ide  promotion.  Any  event 
which  is  developed  on  a  store-wide 
scale  will  naturally  attract  greater 
interest  from  the  consumer,  and  by 
showing  her  how  many  departments 
are  cooperating  will  increase  her 
purchases.  See  that  wherever  the 
customer  is  in  the  store  she  is  re¬ 
minded  that  that  department  has  silk 
merchandi.se  to  offer  her. 

There  are  alxiut  twenty-five  de¬ 
partments  in  your  store  which  should 
l>e  active  in  The  Silk  Parade — see 
that  they  all  plan  in  advance  for  it. 
They  include  ready-to-wear,  piece 
goods,  sportswear,  corsets,  lingerie, 
negligees,  blouses,  coats  and  suits, 
millinery,  shoes,  infants’  wear,  neck¬ 
wear,  hosiery,  gloves,  handbags,  um¬ 
brellas.  belts,  handkerchiefs,  pat¬ 
terns.  men’s  wear,  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  draperies,  bedding,  lamps  and 
accessories. 

Some  stores  are  working  with  a 
store  committee  in  order  to  develop 
the  store-wide  character  of  The  Silk 
Parade,  and  to  insure  proper  coop- 


eraiion  and  balance  between  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  various  departments.  This 
is  a  particularly  good  idea  for  the 
large  store.  These  committees  should 
include  the  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  managers,  general  and  special 
merchandise  managers,  display  di¬ 
rector.  training  director  and  buyers. 
The  advertising,  display  and  pro¬ 
motion  directors  should  see  that  the 
various  departments  lay  their  plans 
far  enough  ahead  so  that  each  may 
have  the  proper  representation  in 
display  and  in  advertising  space. 
They  should  see  that  The  Silk 
Parade  poster  is  used  in  each  de¬ 
partment  and  window,  and  that  re¬ 
lated  silk  merchandise  is  used  in 
window  and  departmental  displays. 
Alerchandise  managers  and  buyers 
should  check  to  see  that  each  de¬ 
partment  has  representative  silk 
merchandise  to  feature  during  the 
event,  and  enough  stock  to  meet  the 
demand.  The  training  director 
should  make  special  efforts  to  train 
the  salesforce  in  the  characteristics 
and  selling  points  of  silk,  and  in 
identifying  silk  merchandise  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer.  Train  them 
to  trade  uji — a  habit  which  can  he 
cultivated  by  studying  the  proper 
type  of  sales  presentation,  and  by 
training  the  salespeople  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  type  of  customer  with  whom 
they  are  dealing.  Buyers  too  wdll 
appreciate  some  special  information 
on  the  special  characteristics  of  silk. 

The  Silk  Parade  is  a  good  time 
for  the  advertising  department  to 
run  institutional  silk  advertising, 
which  in  past  Parades  has  proved 
profitable  to  stores  stressing  this 
angle.  The  exclusive  specialty  shoi:) 
and  department  store  are  logical  us¬ 
ers  of  this  type  of  advertising,  since 
their  reputations  are  huilt  on  quality 
and  service.  Feature  the  fashion- 
rightness  of  silk  fabrics  for  the 
glamorous  fashions  of  the  new  sea¬ 
son.  Take  the  view  of  a  leading 
New  York  specialty  shop  executive : 
“The  lavish  new  mode,  drawing  it.^ 
inspiration  from  the  great  costume 
eras  of  the  past  can  most  advan¬ 
tageously  be  interpreted  by  the  fab¬ 
ric  in  which  they  were  originally 
created  and  preserved — ^pure  silk.” 

The  volume  store  should  stress  the 
practical  values  and  serviceability  of 
silk  as  well  as  its  fashion  promi¬ 
nence.  pointing  out  that  the  store 
believes  in  promoting  merchandise 
that  gives  the  greatest  value  for  the 
consumer’s  money. 

Executives  who  have  wholeheart¬ 
edly  and  intelligently  organized  a' 
well-planned  program  for  The  Silk  v 
Parade  will  find  that  profits  will 
parade  into  their  stores. 
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UP  TO  THE  MINUTE  IDEAS  ON 

Retail  Sales  Promotion 

A  Regular  Bulletin  Feature 
Conducted  by 
THOMAS  ROBB 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


AS  a  Sales  Promotion  man  we 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
judge  the  value  of  various 
media;  we  consider  The  Bulletin 
— going  to  some  5000  of  our  mem¬ 
bers — one  of  our  very  lx*st  means 
of  maintaining  effective  contact 
with  you.  We  propose  to  use  it  as 
intelligently  as  j)ossible  to  reflect 
the  important  activities  of  the  Sales 
I’romotion  Division,  and  if  we  fail 
to  offer  at  least  one  vital  IDE.A  a 
month,  by  all  means  check  us ! 

Inasmuch  as  this  issue  establish¬ 
es  our  first  real  contact  with  the 
N.R.D.G..\.  membership,  we'd  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  many  thoughtful  persons  who 
have  written  us  since  we  succeeded 
Frank  Spaeth  alKUit  two  months 
ago.  Letters  from  three  former 
iKis.ses  gave  us  a  particular  kick — 
Phili])  LeBoutillier  of  Best’s.  .Amos 
Parrish.  William  J.  Brown — now 
President  of  Titche-Goettinger's. 
.Any  number  of  former  esteemed  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  Retail  Research 
group  of  stores  kindly  wrote  us  con¬ 
gratulatory  notes,  but — being  hu¬ 
man — we  admit  our  crowing  kick 
came  recently  from  one  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  leader,  who  penned  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “.Anything  that  is  published 
by  the  parent  .Association,  under 
your  direction,  we  can  count  on  Ix- 
ing  100%.  Therefore,  will  you 
kindly  place  our  order  for  two  cop¬ 
ies  of  ‘An  Analysis  of  1935’s  Pul)- 
licity  Expenses’  .After  that,  we’re 
ready  to  work  our  heads  off  to 
prove  we  can  do  at  least  half  as 
well  as  that,  anyhow ! 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  can  lie 
most  helpful  to  memlx'rs  of  the 
.Sales  Promotion  Division  if  we 
operate  on  some  definite  basis  or 
program.  Thus  we  shall  endeavor 
mainly  to  devote  our  time  to  f  1 ) 
matters  that  might  be  expected  to 
help  stores  sell  more  merchandise. 


Thomas  Robb 


and  (  2  )  matters  that  ix'rtain  basic¬ 
ally  to  the  doing  of  a  more  con.struc- 
tive  publicity  or  sales  promotion  job 
.  .  .  .  Looking  back  on  the  average 
store’s  distribution  of  the  jniblicity 
dollar  in  1935  we  find  that  64  cents 
went  for  space  in  the  Xews])a]x*rs 
or  Shopping  News,  that  8  cents 
more  was  expended  for  the  .Adver¬ 
tising  Payroll,  and  that  5  cents  more 
was  paid  for  Production  Co.sts. 
rims  77  cents  of  the  dollars  was 
.s|xMit  primarily  for  Xewsjiajx'r  .Ad¬ 
vertising.  while  1 1  cents  more  was 
apportioned  for  Total  Display  ])ro- 
motion.  The.se  two  |>ha.ses  of  the 
jniblicity  activity,  therefore,  merit 
the  major  share  of  our  attention — 
and  thus  we  Ixgin  right  with  this 
.August  is.sue  to  jiresent  facts  and 
figures  that  will  helj)  you  improve 
your  efforts  in  these  two  vital  direc¬ 
tions. 

In  his  column  “Take  It  From 
Me".  Xeal  O’Hara  points  out  on 


.August  3rd  this  interesting  fact : 
“In  the  jiast  half  century,  total  daily 
newsjiajier  circulation  in  the  United 
States  has  grown  from  4.000.000  to 
40.000.000." 

♦  *  *  *  ♦ 

Savs  Don  Herold’s  Alagazine  re¬ 
cently:  “When  sonx'  women  get  to 
heaven,  all  the  recording  angel  will 
be  able  to  say  is:  'Well,  vou  cer¬ 
tainly  did  run  up  some  swell  charge 
accounts.’  ’’  .Also.  “A  husband  and 
wife  quarrel.  The  husband  forgets 
it  bv  working  more  furiously  at  the 
office,  and  thus  increases  the  family 
income.  The  wife  forgets  it  by  fly¬ 
ing  to  a  store  and  doing  some  shop- 
jhng.  and  thus  increases  the  family’s 
( xjxMiditures.  This  evens  things  uji." 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

The  Summer  Confereiiee  at  Boston 

W'hat  the  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion  lacked  in  numbers  at  Boston 
during  the  jieriod  June  28  to  July  2 
it  most  certainly  made  uji  in  en¬ 
thusiasm!  .And  in  highly  practical, 
sjilendid  contributions  by  fourteen 
sjxakers.  The  three  sessions  aver¬ 
aged  alxmt  90  jiersons  in  attendance 
(although  218  were  jxesent  for  the 
sjxx'ial  Luncheon  Meeting  at  which 
Louis  E.  Kirstein  rendered  a  mem¬ 
orable  address).  Following  the 
Xewsjiajier  .Advertising  Clinic  ses¬ 
sion  on  July  1st  a  delegation  of 
memix'rs  simply  could  not  contain 
themselves  any  longer ;  they  came 
to  us  in  a  lx>dy  to  say  that  they  had 
derived  more  help  from  that  session 
than  any  they  could  remember!  Just 
as  we  write,  a  letter  comes  from  a 
memlxr  in  Sacranxmto.  California, 
who  states:  “I  should  like  to  take 
this  ojiportunity  to  tell  you  how  very 
much  worthwhile  1  found  the  Bos¬ 
ton  sessions.  Each  of  them  well  re- 
jiaid  one  for  any  distance  he  may 
liave  traveled  to  attend." 

Because  it  has  been  decided  not 
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to  publish  and  distribute  copies  of 
the  entire  proceedings  of  this  Sum¬ 
mer  Conference,  and  because  some 
of  the  ideas  and  experiences  were 
altogether  too  good  not  to  be  placed 
before  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  we  are 
presenting  important  excerpts  from 
most  of  the  speeches  in  the  second 
part  of  this  section. 

If  I  were  a  store  owner.  I’d  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  wisdom  contained  in 
the  excerpts  pointed  the  way  to  a 
more  intelligent  publicity  expendi¬ 
ture  than  most  stores  can  now 
boast,  and  I’d  get  ready  to  move  in 
that  direction.  Jean  Rosenblatt’s 
talk,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
best  possible  answers  to  the  more 
effective  handling  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  expenditure — which,  as 
we  have  previously  stated,  accounts 
for  77%  of  the  total  publicity  out¬ 
lay.  What  retail  advertising  needs 
more  than  anything  else  today  is 
the  kind  of  copywriter  Miss  Rosen¬ 
blatt  so  ably  pictures ;  with  such 
down-to-earth,  persistent  diggers- 
for-facts  on  the  job,  far  better  sales 
results  would  be  bound  to  follow. 
Personally,  we’ve  been  encouraging 
young  people  continually  to  see  that 
there  is  a  great  opportunity  in  retail 
advertising  for  copywriters  with  the 
ability  to  write  “selling”  copy  as 
opposed  to  the  “unimportant,  per¬ 
functory,  monotonous”  copy  that 
Miss  Rosenblatt  estimates  as  mak¬ 
ing  50%  of  retail  advertisements 
humdrum.  And  so  we’d  make  this 
suggestion  to  Sales  Promotion  Man¬ 
agers  who  are  keenly  desirous  of 
attracting  increased  business  for 
their  stores;  Use  Miss  Rosenblatt’s 
brilliant  talk  as  the  basis  for  teach¬ 
ing  your  present  and  future  copy¬ 
writers  how  to  write  the  kind  of 
copy  that  really  sells  goods! 

♦  *  4>  4t  « 

It’s  not  too  early  to  be  thinking  of 
the  January  Sessions  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division ;  remember,  we 
want  to  make  it  the  most  productive 
yet.  If  you  have  any  suggestions 
for  this  Meeting,  or  if  you  have  any 
thoughts  about  future  Summer  Con¬ 
ventions  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  we’d  appreciate  receiving 
them. 

*  4:  4:  itc  * 

Billy  B.  Van,  former  actor  and 
since  then  for  12  years  in  manufac¬ 
turing  and  selling,  says  in  the  July 
“Executives’  Service  Bulletin’’  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. : 
“Salesmanship,  I  continually  try  to 


tell  our  men,  is  the  greatest  profes¬ 
sion  in  the  world.  It  begins,  I  fre¬ 
quently  point  out,  at  the  cradle  and 
ends  at  the  grave.  A  little  baby 
born  into  the  world  is  endowed  with 
salesmanship.  It  smiles  at  its  par¬ 
ents,  it  wiggles  its  toes  and  yells  for 
their  attention,  their  love,  and  their 
care.  That’s  real  salesmanship !  We 
grow  to  school  age  and  we  take  the 
teacher  an  apple,  a  little  bunch  of 
flowers,  or  we  tie  her  shoe.  Sales¬ 
manship  ! 

“A  fellow  falls  in  love  with  a  girl 
and  the  first  thing  he  tries  to  do  is 
to  sell  her  the  idea  he’s  the  biggest 
bargain  that’s  ever  going  to  come 
into  her  life.  If  he’s  a  good  sales¬ 
man.  he  gets  away  with  it.  If  not,  he 
rings  up  ‘No  sale,’  checks  out,  and 
in  comes  the  other  fellow  to  do  a 
bigger  and  better  sales  job.  Sales¬ 
manship  ! 

“And  so  we  journey  on  through 
life  until  it  comes  time  to  cash  in. 
Then  we  send  for  the  priest,  the 
minister,  or  the  rabbi  and  try  to  sell 
ourselves  to  our  Maker  for  a  front 
seat  in  heaven,  where  we  can  watch 
the  parade  go  by.  It’s  salesmanship 
from  beginning  to  end.  We’re  all 
salesmen  —  selling  ourselves,  our 
products,  our  firm,  and  our  ideas.” 

*  ]|c  :4c  4c 

The  Meeting  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Directors.  Boston.  June  30th 

This  meeting  is  important  to  the 
membership  at  large  for  the  action 
taken  on  certain  popular  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  .Sales  Promotion  Divis¬ 
ion.  The  Retailer’s  Calendar  and 
Promotional  Guide  —  launched  so 
successfully  for  1936.  when  more 
than  two  thousand  copies  were  eager¬ 
ly  purchased  by  stores,  newspapers, 
advertising  agencies,  etc. — was  high¬ 
ly  commended  and  a  new  edition 
sanctioned  for  1937.  We  are  already 
at  work  on  this  proposition,  and  we 
can  assure  you  that  a  number  of 
practical  improvements  will  make 
the  1937  Calendar  even  more  valu¬ 
able  to  you  than  this  year’s  splendid 
pioneering  job. 

Four  issues  of  the  Data  Rook  had 
been  approved  for  the  year  1936. 
The  first  was  completed  at  the  end 
of  June:  “.An  Analysis  of  1935's 
Publicity  Expenses” — now  helping 
more  than  a  thousand  stores  to  do 
an  improved  sales  promotion  job 
during  the  balance  of  1936.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  more  than  150  orders  for 
this  Data  Book  have  arrived  quick¬ 
ly  from  non-members  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  who  realize 


that  the  price  asked  for  it  is  insig¬ 
nificant  compared  to  the  great  value 
they  will  derive  from  it. 

As  for  subsequent  Data  Books, 
the  Sales  Promotion  Directors  de¬ 
cided  that — to  serve  as  valuable 
training  material  for  newcomers  in 
advertising,  and  as  helpful  reference 
material  for  sales  promotion  staffs 
generally — we  confine  one  or  more 
issues  to  a  Manual  on  Advertising 
dealing  with  the  basic  factors  and 
mechanics  of  good  advertising.  The 
content  of  this  text  book  would  be 
free  of  any  individual’s  opinions,  and 
it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  certain  pertinent 
articles  in  old  issues  of  the  Data 
Book.  It  would  cover  such  subjects 
as  typography,  copy,  layout,  artwork, 
etc.  The  preparation  of  this  Manual 
is  a  big  job.  and  we  mean  to  make 
it  as  helpful  as  we  possibly  can.  To 
this  end  we  may  call  upon  certain 
members  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  shortly  to  contribute  informa¬ 
tion  in  directions  where  they  shine. 
If  you  happen  to  be  one  of  these 
persons,  we  can  count  on  your  ready 
help,  can’t  we? 

***** 

Perhaps  you  read  our  article  in 
the  July  Bulletin  in  which  we 
.sought  to  give  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  staffs  a  better  insight  into  “The 
Store  Viewpoint”  and  thus  to  help 
you.  as  a  Sales  Promotion  Manager, 
to  get  more  intelligent  cooperation 
from  Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  and  their  solicitors.  News¬ 
papers  secure  60%  of  their  linage 
from  the  retail  field,  and  there  is 
every  reason  why  they  should  supply 
more  constructive  help  than  they  are 
rendering  retailers  in  many  cities. 
Show  your  newspapers  a  copy  of 
the  article,  and  ask  them  for  proper 
action.  It  will  be  mutually  helpful, 
we’re  sure. 

***** 

In  a  recent  letter  the  .\s.sociated 
Wool  Industries  points  out  that  “a 
vast  majority  of  men  in  the  United 
States  need  new  clothes  desperately 
(the  average  man  has  been  purchas¬ 
ing  but  one  suit  in  two  years).” 

***** 

Have  You  Studied  the  1935 
M.  O.  R.? 

“M.O.R.”  is  what  constant  users 
affectionately  call  the  “1935  De¬ 
partmental  Alerchandising  and  Op¬ 
erating  Results”,  published  June 
8th  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  of 
the  N.R.D.G..\.  A  better  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  operation  of  the  business 
as  a  whole  would  enable  more  Sales 
Promotion  Managers  to  become  bet¬ 
ter  business  men  and  thus  to  take 
a  more  vital  interest  in  everything 
that  has  to  do  with  SELLING. 
Hence  we  would  recommend  that 
you  arrange  to  see  your  store’s 
copy  of  this  very  enlightening  re¬ 
port. 

In  it  you  would  observe  that  “a 
gross  margin  of  35.5%  was  obtained 
in  1935  by  the  typical  store:  total 
o|X‘rating  expense  for  the  store  as 
a  whole  was  33.9%  .  .  .  From  the 
point  of  view  of  net  results,  certain 
departments  were  more  advantage¬ 
ous  to  the  whole  store  operating 
picture  than  were  others.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  some  departments 
which  a  store  may  be  desirous  of 
operating  from  considerations  other 
than  net  result.  The  Pattern  De¬ 
partment  is  usually  one  of  these ; 
the  Restaurant  is  frequently  an¬ 
other.” 

Then  M.O.R.  lists  the  ten  best 
departments  in  1935 — based  on 
their  dollar  profit  contribution — as 
Men’s  Furnishings,  Hosiery,  Furs, 
Corsets.  Petticoats  and  Slips.  Silk 
and  Muslin  Underwear,  Women’s 
Coats  and  Suits,  Gloves,  Juniors’ 
and  Misses’  Coats  and  Suits 
Women’s  Shoes.  A  quick  picture 
of  1935’s  operations  in  each  mer¬ 
chandising  division  is  briefly  quoted 
from  extensive  facts  and  figures : 

“The  Piece  Goods  Division.  The 
departments  comprising  this  group 
were  collectively  profitable  to  the 
store.  Individually  all  excepting  Pat¬ 
terns  were  profitably  operated. 

“The  Small  Wares  Division.  As 
a  whole  this  group  of  departments 
was  profitable.  Silverware  and  Books 
were  the  only  departments  which  in¬ 
curred  operating  losses.  The  latter 
department  has  been  unprofitable  to 
typical  stores  for  the  past  six  years. 

“The  Accessories  Division.  All  of 
the  departments  comprising  this 
group  yielded  profits. 

“The  Apparel  Division.  For  a  few 
years  prior  to  1935,  the  apparel  de¬ 
partments  were  not  profitable  either 
to  department  stores  or  to  the  larger 
specialty  stores.  In  1935  the  division, 
as  a  whole,  was  profitable:  the  dol¬ 
lar  profit  contributions  of  the  Coat 
and  Suit  departments  and  Furs  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  losses  of  the  Dress  de¬ 
partments  and  Girls’  Wear. 

“The  Men’s  and  Boys’  Division. 
These  departments  generally  experi¬ 
enced  an  increase  in  sales  equivalent 
to  the  average  of  the  store  as  a 
whole.  Save  for  Boys’  Wear,  the  de¬ 
partments  were  profitably  operated. 
The  losses  in  this  department  w'ere 
not  severe,  being  only  0.2%  of  sales, 
and  the  net  dollar  effect  on  the  total 
store  operation  was  relatively  unim¬ 
portant. 

“The  Home  Furnishings  Division. 


This  group  produces  about  18%  of 
the  total  store  volume.  The  princi¬ 
pal  department  is  Furniture,  which 
provides  4.5%  of  the  store  sales. 

The  group  as  a  whole  incurred  a  net 
loss  and  the  only  departments  op¬ 
erating  at  a  profit  were  the  Domestic 
Floor  Coverings  and  Draperies  and 
Upholstering. 

“Miscellaneous  Departments.  The 
remaining  departments  of  the  main 
section  of  the  typical  store  account 
for  about  5%  of  the  store  sales.  They 
were  generally  operated  at  a  loss; 
the  Luggage  department  alone  of 
those  shown  in  the  table  obtaining  a 
profit. 

“The  Basement  Division.  For  some 
reason  difficult  to  explain,  the  lower 
priced  division  of  the  typical  store 
neither  registered  the  sales  gain  re¬ 
ported  by  the  main  store  or  the  store 
as  a  whole,  nor  did  it  operate  as 
profitably." 

Added  to  this  helpful  knowledge 
of  what  departments  contributed  to 
profits  in  1935  is  this  information 
just  received  by  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
Publicity  Division  from  store  own¬ 
ers  in  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Asked  to  name  the  8  depart¬ 
ments  they  believed  would  show  the 
greatest  sales  gains  this  Fall  (a  gen¬ 
eral  sales  increase  of  12%  is  antici¬ 
pated).  the  reports  named  them  in 
this  order :  Furniture.  Men’s  Fur¬ 
nishings.  Carpets  and  Rugs,  Up¬ 
holstery  and  Draperies,  Women’s 
and  Misses'  Dresses.  Women’s  and 
Misses’  Coats  and  Suits.  Furs, 
Women’s  and  Misses’  Shoes,  Men’s 
Clothing  .  .  .  80%  of  the  reporting 
stores  named  one  or  more  of  their 
Homefurnishings  departments  in 
this  select  group:  41%  of  all  de¬ 
partments  named  were  Homefur¬ 
nishings  departments. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  25th  Anniversary  of  the 
Truth-in- Advertising  Movement 
was  celebrated  at  Boston  June  28  to 
July  3  by  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  with  whom  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  met  joint¬ 
ly.  Which  made  us  wonder  whether 
many  stores  really  appreciate  the 
confidence-destroying  results  that 
might  follow  the  advertising  of  in¬ 
correct  information  sometimes  due 
to  inadequate  or  improperly  con¬ 
ceived  data  submitted  by  store  buy¬ 
ers.  or  by  the  failure  of  advertising 
copywriters  to  dig  out  the  correct 
facts.  Stores  can’t  be  too  careful  in 
this  regard,  and  strong  barriers 
should  be  set  up  in  every  store  to 
prevent  any  individual  from  making 
any  misleading  statement  that  might 
in  any  way  injure  the  precious 
good-will  of  the  store. 

In  this  connection,  are  you  using 
the  Standards  of  Advertising  Prac¬ 


tice  so  painstakingly  developed  by 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  in 
1932?  This  report  tells  you  what 
misleading  phrases  and  statements 
to  avoid,  how  to  state  natural  con¬ 
tent  of  merchandise  accurately,  etc. 
Every  copywriter  should  have  a  set 
of  these  Standards  right  aU  hand 
and  should  consult  them  constantly 
in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  al¬ 
ways  ....  By  the  way,  we  have 
lately  sat  in  on  several  meetings  that 
have  as  their  purpose  the  definite 
clarification  of  the  terms  “wool”, 
“all  wool”,  and  the  advisability  of 
stating  the  wool  content  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  It  is  even  being 
considered  that  manufacturers  of 
woolen  fabrics  of  their  own  volition 
state  on  retailers’  invoices  the  per 
cent  of  wool  content;  it  is  felt  that 
many  consumers  desire  this  kind  of 
information,  and  that  the  ability  of 
stores  to  give  it  to  them  will  be  nice¬ 
ly  in  keeping  with  the  aforemention¬ 
ed  Truth-in- Advertising  Movement. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject, 
there  comes  to  hand  a  notice  from 
the  Tanners’  Council  of  America 
warning  retailers  that  “certain 
pocketl^k  manufacturers  are  mis¬ 
leading  the  public  by  labelling  split 
leather  bags  as  genuine  leather,  or 
genuine  cowhide”.  The  Council 
states  “there  have  been  numerous 
decisions  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  designating  this  prac¬ 
tice  as  unfair  trade  competition.” 
Here  is  something  to  watch  care¬ 
fully.  Sales  Promotion  people. 

if  * 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act,  and 
“Business  Going  On  As  Usual” 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act,  ap¬ 
proved  June  19th  and  being  an 
amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act  of 
1914,  must  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  in  your  store,  as 
it  has  been  everywhere.  Irving  C. 
Fox.  Counsel  at  Washington  for  the 
N.R.D.G.A.,  has  studied  the  propo¬ 
sition  thoroughly,  has  toured  a 
number  of  cities  to  discuss  its  pro¬ 
visions  with  retailers  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  men,  and  stated  recently ;  “The 
principal  thing  for  buyers  to  do  at 
this  time  is  to  put  out  the  shingle 
‘Business  going  on  as  usual’.  Make 
it  a  point  to  mind  your  own  business 
in  doing  business  with  your  re¬ 
sources.” 

Says  Mr.  Fox :  “There  has  been 
no  legislation  enacted  by  Congress 
which  has  caused  and  will  cause 
such  extensive  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  this  Act  has  caused  and  will 
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cause  in  the  future  ....  In  the  final 
analysis  neither  the  producer  nor 
the  distributor  will  interpret  this 
law.  Eventually  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (which  is  still  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  consumer  and  is  not 
likely  to  forget  it)  will  determine 
many  questions  which  will  be  placed 
before  it  by  complaint  and  other¬ 
wise.  and  we  will  then  have  some 
definite  idea  of  just  how  the  Com¬ 
mission  intends  to  interpret  this 
Act.” 

‘‘The  only  people  who  are  worry¬ 
ing  alxjut  the  effects  of  this  measure 
are  those  who  have  been  doing  un¬ 
conscionable  things,  and  whicli  are 
generally  recognized  as  competitive 
abuses.  .  .  .  No  interpretations  of 
the  Robinson- Patman  Act  by  pri¬ 
vate  interests  can  be  legitimately 
employed  at  this  time  as  an  excuse 
to  upset  traditional,  normal  and 
above  board  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.” 

W'^ith  regard  to  Sales  Promotion 
angles.  Mr.  Fox  says:  ‘‘I  do  not  lie- 
lieve  there  is  anything  in  the  law 
which  would  prohibit  advertising 
allowances  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
ad  to  the  retailers  (as  long  as  no 
part  of  the  allowance  goes  into  the 
private  coffers  of  the  retailer  and 
as  such  forms  a  discount  rebate  or 


special  allowance  to  tbe  retailer.  If 
the  ad  is  paid  for  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  it  benefits  both  retailer  and 
manufacturer,  and  there  is  no  appor¬ 
tioning  advertising  to  buyers  on  the 
basis  of  the  quantity  of  their  pur¬ 
chase.  .  .  .  Likewise,  the  .\ct  does 
not  prohibit  the  rental  of  store  dis¬ 
play  or  window  space,  inasmuch  as 
such  action  is  not  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  except  possibly  where  it  ac¬ 
companies  the  sale  of  merchandise. 

.  .  .  The  placing  of  demonstrators  in 
stores  by  manufacturers  is  a  matter 
of  intrastate  commerce  and  is  not 
affected  by  the  terms  of  the  .'Xct.” 
***** 

Harold  R.  Young.  Manager  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  NRDGA. 
calls  attention  to  the  designation 
henceforth  of  the  last  Sundav  in 
September  as  ‘‘Gold  .Star  Mothers’ 
Day.”  (This  is  covered  in  Public 
Resolution  No.  123  of  the  74th  Con¬ 
gress.  Ijeing  Senate  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  115).  .  .  .  You  may  want  to 
remember  this  event  appropriately 
in  your  advertising  of  Sunday.  Sep¬ 
tember  27th. 

*  % 

National  Furniture  Week,  in¬ 
augurated  in  1935  and  observed  at 
that  time  by  ‘‘more  than  one 
thousand  department  and  furniture 


stores  in  approximately  two  hundred 
cities.”  has  been  definitely  set  this 
year  for  the  period  October  2  to  10. 

.  .  .  The  event  had  been  tentatively 
set,  and  so  mentioned  in  The  Retail¬ 
er’s  Calendar  for  September  28  to 
Octoljer  3.  Please  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  correction.  More  information 
wili  follow  alxjut  details  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Furniture  Week  promotion¬ 
al  program. 

***** 

Sales  Promotion  Managers!  \ou 

Can  Get  More  Sales  Through 
Display 

No  space  available  in  this  issue 
to  present  some  pertinent  facts  on 
building  more  sales  through  more 
intelligent  handling  of  Display — 
both  window  and  interior.  How¬ 
ever.  a  much  closer  coordination 
lietween  advertising  and  di.splay 
through  the  Sales  Promotion  Mana¬ 
ger — rather  than  as.  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  a  complete  divorcing  of  the 
two — ^will  inject  that  selling  angle 
into  display  that  is  sure  to  attract 
more  business.  Don’t  think  simply 
of  advertising  or  display :  think  first 
always  of  sclUuq,  and  of  every  pos¬ 
sible  way  witbin  reasonable  expense 
bounds  that  you  can  use  to  Sell 
More  Goods. 


Reverberations  from  the  Summer  Conference  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division 

In  reproducing  herewith  excerpts  of  speeches  that  made  a  big  "hit"' 
at  Boston  we  have  carefully  endeavored  to  present  material  you 
can  absorb  readily  and  put  to  work  quickly.  The  sound  thinking 
and  practical  selling  ideas  included  herein  can  mean  considerably 


Louis  E.  Kirstein,  Vice-President 
in  charge  of  Merchandise  and 
Publicity  at  Filene’s,  Boston. 
Subject;  “Keeping  Up  With 
Consumers  .  .  .  This  Business  of 
Retailing — Where  Is  It  Headed?” 

...  I  am  afraid  we  may  lose  sight 
of  the  real  underlying  question 
which  is  facing  us  as  retailers  and 
distributors.  That  underlying  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  present  day  retailing 
is  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  chang¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  consumption, 
changing  buying  habits  and  chang¬ 
ing  social  conditions.  In  other 
words,  the  real  job  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion  today  and  tomorrow,  and  for 
some  time  to  come,  w'ill  be  to  main¬ 
tain  contact  with  the  changing  con¬ 
sumer  in  a  changing  world. 


increased  sales  for  your  store! 

So  I  think  that  both  the  lessons 
from  British  experience  and  the 
trends  in  our  own  country  clearly 
point  to  the  development  of  a  so¬ 
cial  era  in  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  mass  of  people  both  as 
w'orkers  and  consumers  will  hold 
the  foreground  of  attention  and  for 
whom  social  policies  will  increasing¬ 
ly  develop. 

Now  what  does  this  mean  from 
our  point  of  view  as  distributors? 
Personally  I  tbink  that  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  a  great  opportunity  if  we 
can  only  show  the  intelligence  and 
flexibility  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
It  is  indeed  a  fundamental  challenge 
which  we  face.  Our  very  place  in 
the  economy  of  the  nation  gives  us 
a  strategic  position,  standing  as  we 
do  between  the  producer  and  the 


consumer.  It  is  our  duty  not  only 
to  market  the  goods  and  services 
created  by  producers,  but  also — 
and,  in  fact,  this  may  be  our  major 
responsibility  in  years  to  come — to 
act  as  the  sensitive  instrument  for 
the  great  mass  of  consumers  as  they 
evolve  to  their  new  position  of  sta¬ 
tus  and  security ;  and  not  only  to 
sense  what  their  wants  are  but  to 
guide  them  in  shaping  their  wants, 
and  to  convey  to  the  producer  what 
these  wants  are. 

...  I  say  then  that,  both  l>ecause 
of  government  action  and  policies  of 
management,  our  newly  developing 
social  era  with  increased  incomes 
and  more  leisure,  will  create  for  us 
a  great  mass  of  consumers,  released 
from  constant  fear  of  insecurity.  ' 
with  enlarged  purchasing  power. 
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and  therefore  with  enlarged  wants 
and  demands.  W  hat  sort  of  con¬ 
sumers  will  they  be  and  what  should 
we  keep  in  mind  as  their  character¬ 
istics  in  our  job  of  sales  ])romotion? 

It  seems  to  me  in  the  first  place 
that  they  will  want  many  things 
which  they  have  so  far  denied  them¬ 
selves.  They  will  want  to  live  in 
better  homes  and  make  these  homes 
more  attractive  with  new  furnish¬ 
ings  and  decorations.  They  will 
want  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
wives  and  daughters  with  lalMir-sav- 
ing  equipment  such  as  washing  ma¬ 
chines.  mangles,  electric  irons,  va¬ 
cuum  cleaners  and  the  many  other 
devices  for  doing  the  work  which 
our  mothers  had  to  do  with  such 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  a  generation 
ago.  They  will  want  a  car  and  they 
will  want  to  turn  it  in  before  it  is 
in  danger  of  falling  to  ])ieces.  W^th 
increased  leisure  they  will  want  to 
drive  with  wives  and  children  to 
parks  and  resorts.  The  children  and 
young  people  will  want  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  prevailing  sports,  in  tennis, 
in  boating,  swimming,  skiing,  skat¬ 
ing.  and  so  on. 

In  the  second  place,  these  new 
consumers,  as  has  always  been  true 
of  the  human  race,  will  be  fashion 
and  style  conscious ;  and.  all  the 
more  because  they  will  be  metro¬ 
politan-minded.  They  may  not  live 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  In  fact,  they 
will  probably  live  in  a  suburb,  but 
they  will  be  part  of  the  cultural 
center  which  makes  up  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Indeed,  the  whole 
drift  of  the  present  century  has  been 
metropolitan-wards  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  We  shall  prolSably  see 
an  increasing  development  of  what 
are  called  satellite  cities,  communities 
that  are  built  on  the  {X'riphery  of  the 
large  city  which  have  a  great  degree 
of  self-contained  community  life  but 
which  at  the  same  time  participate 
in  the  large  cultural  life  of  the  city. 
The  movie  and  the  radio  will  help 
in  the  process  of  decentralization 
within  the  metropolitan  area,  so  that 
the  amusements  may  be  secured 
without  going  to  the  large  city  ex- 
cejit  for  those  which  can  take 
place  only  in  the  large  city  like 
drama,  symphonic  music  and  opera. 
Reing  part  of  a  metropolitan  civili¬ 
zation.  wives  and  daughters  and  sis¬ 
ters  will  lx  fashion  and  style  con¬ 
scious.  .Xnd.  indeed  even  tho.se  who 
will  continue  to  live  in  rural  areas 
will  have  the  latest  style  and  fashion 
brought  to  them  by  the  movie, 
women's  page,  and  radio,  atul  soon 


television !  The  pheiiomenon  of 
fashion  and  obsolescence  which  has 
been  going  on  at  so  rapid  a  rate  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  century  will  no 
doubt  increase.  With  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  with  increased 
purchasing  power,  with  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  status  on  the  part  of  the 
large  mass  of  people  who  have  tints 
far  felt  underprivileged,  there  can 
be  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
the  women  folk  in  this  grouj)  will 
act  as  women  folk  always  have  act¬ 
ed  before — namely,  they  will  wish 
to  make  themselves  beautiful  and 
alluring  according  to  the  styles  and 
fashions  of  the  times. 

In  the  third  place,  the  increasing 
leisure  which  with  the  shorter  work 
week  has  already  become  an  ac¬ 
cepted  fact  in  our  country  will  offer 
a  golden  opportunity  to  exploit  not 
only  the  use  of  automobiles  and 
travel  but  also  the  wider  practice  of 
sports  by  all  clas.ses  of  our  nation. 
Witness  the  remarkable  spread  of 
skiing  during  the  past  winter.  Here 
is  a  held  which  merchandisers  have 
hardly  begun  to  tap. 

In  the  fourth  place.  I  also  see  a 
much  larger  use  of  installment  credit 
for  this  large  group  of  new  consum¬ 
ers.  With  rates  of  interest  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  level,  with  easy  terms  in 
payment  of  debts,  the  housewife  of 
tomorrow  will  not  feel  that  she 
should  deny  herself  until  she  has 
enough  money  to  pay  cash,  cither 
a  useful  device  in  her  kitchen,  a  new 
piece  of  furniture  or  a  garment 
which  will  make  her  feel  at  ease  in 
her  social  relationships.  She  will 
rather  buy  these  things  on  a  budget 
plan  and  use  them  while  she  pavs  for 
them. 

In  the  fifth  place,  our  new  con¬ 
sumers  will  live  in  a  technological 
age  with  new  inventions  ix)uriug 
forth  at  a  steady  and  even  ever-in¬ 
creasing  rate.  .\11  over  the  country 
scientists  are  working  away  in 
lalxtratories  to  apjdy  electricity, 
sound,  chemistry  to  the  creation  of 
new  commodities.  The  use  of  sound 
I  am  told  is  only  in  the  first  stage 
of  its  development,  and  the  day  is 
not  far  off  when  it  will  lx*come  one 
of  the  major  directing  agents  in  the 
world.  I  am  even  told  that  .some 
day  the  Oneen  Mary  may  lx  steered 
across  the  ocean  by  means  of  sound. 
Re  that  as  it  may.  the  history  of  in¬ 
ventions  is  convincing  proof  that 
the  curve  moves  iqiward  at  an  ac¬ 
celerated  rate.  It  is  the  job  of  re¬ 
tailing  to  keep  abreast,  not  onlv  of 
what  the  consumer  thinks  he,  or 


mure  particularly  she,  wants  today, 
but  also  of  what  technical  develop¬ 
ments  are  going  to  make  the  con¬ 
sumer  want  tomorrow.  There  are  a 
whole  host  of  chemical  develop¬ 
ments  just  in  the  (jflfing.  Synthetic 
fabrics  are  only  in  their  infancy. 
Already,  glass  fabrics  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  market  for  women’s  ap¬ 
parel.  Are  we  ready  and  flexible 
enough  in  our  selling  organization 
to  market  these  new  i)roducts  which 
truly  are  just  around  the  corner? 

It  is  particularly  important  also 
to  Ixar  in  mind  not  only  do  these 
technical  changes  as  well  as  fashion- 
changes  affect  the  kinds  of  merchan¬ 
dise  demanded  by  consumers,  but 
also  they  affect  consumer  buying 
habits.  Automobiles  and  good  roads 
forced  the  mail-order  houses  to  go 
into  the  business  of  ruuuing  chain 
retail  stores.  This  was  only  one  of 
the  effects  of  the  automobile  on  buy¬ 
ing  habits,  \uother  effect,  operat¬ 
ing  through  suburban  development 
and  increased  downtown  traffic  con¬ 
gestion.  was  to  promote  the  growth 
of  suburban  .shopping  centers  and  to 
upset  some  of  the  orthodox  market¬ 
ing  theories  about  ’‘couvenieuce” 
goods  and  “shopping"  goods.  .\nd 
these  developments  are  by  no  means 
completed.  Notice,  for  instance,  the 
growth  of  various  t\qx's  of  retailing 
during  recent  years  along  the  trunk¬ 
line  highways.  Consider  the  recent 
large  growth  of  the  automobile  trail¬ 
er  business.  What  nxchanism  of  re¬ 
tail  distribution  shall  we  develop  to 
serve  this  part  of  .\merica  which 
seemingly  has  become  nomadic? 

Radio  is  another  development 
which,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
has  a  marked  effect  upon  consump¬ 
tion  habits.  And  yet  we  retailers 
have  not  thus  far  really  found  out 
how  to  use  it.  .\nd  while  we  are 
still  imperfectly  adjusting  ourselves 
to  radio  as  a  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  entertaiunxnt.  television 
is  almost  upon  the  scene.  How  is 
that  going  to  affect  our  business  of 
retailing? 

Finally.  I  Ixlieve  that  the  consum¬ 
er  of  tomorrow  will  lx  much  more 
literate  than  the  consumer  of  yester¬ 
day.  With  all  the  agitation  and 
propaganda,  and.  at  times,  educa¬ 
tion  both  by  public  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations  in  quality  and  quantity 
of  consumers’  goods,  it  seems  clear 
that  we  must  face  a  group  of  cus¬ 
tomers  who  will  lx  much  more  chal¬ 
lenging  in  their  purchases  than  they 
have  Ixen  in  the  past.  .Advertising 
will  have  to  be  much  more  straight- 
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forward  and  informative  than  it  has 
so  far  been.  Mere  adjectives  as  to 
“wonderful”  qualities  and  “marvel¬ 
ous”  bargains  will  not  attract.  The 
consumer  of  tomorrow  will  want  to 
know  basic  qualities  as  revealed  by 
laboratory  tests  and  acceptable  ob¬ 
jective  standards.  He  will  question 
closely  our  pricing  policies  and  we 
will  have  to  convince  him  that  he  is 
getting  goods  and  services  for  every 
cent  we  ask  him  to  spend. 

T  realize  of  course,  that  some  of 
the  things  said  have  no  immediate, 
practical  bearing  on  the  job  of  sell¬ 
ing  today  and  tomorrow.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  most  of  us 
business  men  are  in  danger  of  being 
so  immersed  in  our  immediate 
pressing  problems  that  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  we  fail  to  see  the  woods  for 
the  trees.  Once  in  a  great  while, 
perhaps,  it  is  good  to  get  off  at  a 
distance  and  forget  about  the  trees 
and  look  at  the  woods.  So  I,  today, 
have  tried  to  look  at  the  broad  his¬ 
torical  forces  emerging  in  this  coun¬ 
try — forces  which  to  my  mind  we 
must  take  into  consideration  in  the 
decade  ahead  of  us  as  basic  to  the 
job  of  retailing  and  sales  promotion, 
and  forces  which  in  my  opinion, 
give  us  every  reason  for  optimism 
as  to  this  picture  if  we,  ourselves, 
are  capable  of  the  flexibility  and  in¬ 
telligence  called  for  by  rapidly 
changing  conditions. 

A  great  opportunity  awaits  us  as 
distributors  in  this  new  social  era, 
with  millions  of  consumers  emerg¬ 
ing  for  us  to  serve.  Sales  promo¬ 
tion  in  these  days  will  not  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  tricks  and  gadgets,  and  sales 
with  three-ring  circuses.  Sales  pro¬ 
motion  will  be  rather  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  honest  service  by  honor¬ 
able  merchants  at  an  honest  price 
to  meet  the  unfulfilled  needs  and 
wants  of  a  nation  of  consumers  who, 
achieving  increasing  security  and 
status,  will  reach  out  for  that  abun¬ 
dant  life  which  our  American  civili¬ 
zation  fortunately  makes  possible. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  McLeod,  Chairman, 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  and 
Sales  Manager,  William  Filene’s 
Sons  Company.  Subject:  “Pub¬ 
licity  Problems  That  Cause 
Many  Headaches.” 

First — Keeping  within  the  bud¬ 
get.  Just  thinking  out  loud  I  won¬ 
der  if  both  the  advertising  and  the 
merchandising  problems  don’t  come 
back  to  the  same  thing — over-pro¬ 
motion.  .Aren’t  we  perhaps  thinking 


too  much  about  daily  promotion  and 
too  little  about  the  percentage  of  a 
store’s  business  (sometimes  esti¬ 
mated  as  high  as  85%)  which  comes 
from  the  woman  just  "looking  for 
a  dress”  and  the  family  getting  out¬ 
fitted  for  summer.  In  other  words 
shouldn’t  we  take  stock  again  and 
see  if  we  are  not  doing  too  much 
advertising  directed  at  tomorrow’s 
results  and  too  little  at  building  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  store  for  all  time. 

Second — ^there’s  the  question  of 
manufacturers’  allowances.  The  an¬ 
swer  in  my  opinion  is  this :  In  every 
case  where  a  manufacturer  wants  to 
pay  for  part  or  all  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  the  store  should  decide  on  the 
amount  of  space  and  the  wording 
and  the  merchandise  simply  on  this 
basis :  Would  we  print  this  ad  if 
7ve  hod  to  pay  for  all  of  it  ourselves? 
Once  that  principle  is  established, 
there  will  be  much  better  feeling  be¬ 
tween  manufacturers  and  retailers 
and  much  better  advertising. 

Third — we  have  a  fine  problem 
that  has  grown  up  since  1929  as  to 
what  to  do  with  our  young  people. 
Time  was  when  we  could  count  on 
two  or  three  marriages  a  year  to 
make  room  for  the  bright  young 
shoots  sprouting  up.  Now,  if  they 
do  get  married,  they  take  their 
honeymoon  when  you’re  not  look¬ 
ing  and  are  back  to  work  again  be¬ 
fore  you  know  it.  I’m  afraid  we’ll 
have  to  be  much  more  sympathetic 
to  the  human  problem  that  we  have 
been  during  the  depression.  We’ve 
l)ecome  much  too  inured  to  saying 
or  thinking:  “You’re  lucky  to  have 
a  job — look  at  the  thousands  who 
haven’t  one.”  We’ve  got.  once 
again  to  realize  that  the  person  with 
good  advertising  possibilities  is 
worthy  of  development — that  these 
people  must  be  nurtured  and  ad¬ 
vanced.  They’ll  pay  us  dividends  if 
we  treat  these  rare  people  in  what 
is  too  often  the  rare  way  in  stores. 
We  must  get  back  to  normal  and 
realize  that  exceptional  people  are 
exceptional  people  and  must  be 
treated  in  an  exceptional  way.  Only 
thus  can  we  attract  to  advertising 
the  kind  of  brains  it  needs  now  more 
than  it  ever  needed  before. 

Fourth — it  seems  to  me  that  I 
argued  once  that  we  needed  more 
slide-rules  in  advertising.  Well,  I 
guess  I  still  think  so.  but  somehow 
or  other  there  are  an  awful  lot  of 
the  wrong  kind  of  slide-rules  work¬ 
ing  overtime  nowadays.  Newspaper 
advertising  just  isn’t  a  thing  that 
can  be  cut  up  into  little  squares  and 


allocated  hither  and  yon  with  bright 
prospects  of  successful  operation. 
Department  Q  that  did  $100,000 
last  year  should  theoretically  have 
$3000  for  advertising  this  year.  But 
if  it  goes  sound  asleep  maybe  it 
shouldn’t  have  a  cent.  While  de¬ 
partment  X  that  did  $25,000  last 
year  when  it  becomes  suddenly  in¬ 
spired  might  increase  its  business 
another  $25,000  or  $50,000  or  $75,- 
000  and  maybe  make  the  store  talk¬ 
ed  about  from  the  remotest  suburb 
to  the  mayor’s  office  in  city  hall. 

Fifth — the  old  question  of  having 
a  few  minutes  a  day  to  give  to  our 
own  job.  Why  do  so  many  people 
have  so  many  ideas  that  don’t  mat¬ 
ter  a  hoot?  Why  do  people  refer 
every  young  person  with  a  brain¬ 
storm  to  the  head  of  the  division, 
instead  of  to  the  third  assistant  or 
the  fourth  assistant  to  whom  this 
person  should  talk?  Why  does  the 
superstition  persist  that  unless  their 
advertising  managers  spend  all  their 
time  listening  to  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  instead  of  attending  to  the 
store’s  business,  they  are  unprogres¬ 
sive?  Why  do  they  think  it  is  a 
wonderful  thought  that  such  and 
such  might  get  results?  We  know 
plenty  of  media  that  always  get  re¬ 
sults  when  rightly  used — newspap¬ 
ers,  newspapers,  newspapers,  radio, 
direct  mail,  interior  display,  win¬ 
dows,  etc.  Ninty-nine  out  of  100  of 
all  other  suggestions  are  merely  a 
diversion  of  funds  from  one  of  these 
surefires  to  an  experiment. 

Sixth — the  question  of  rising  ex¬ 
penses.  Advertising  must  not  be 
permitted  to  become  a  major  ex¬ 
penditure — or  a  major  extrava¬ 
gance.  It  has  its  place.  But  there 
is  always  danger  of  losing  sight  of 
its  purpose.  It  should  remain  now 
and  forever  a  minor  expense  of  the 
business,  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
people  the  news  of  our  store  and  its 
merchandise.  We  must  remember 
that  most  of  our  goods  must  sell 
from  natural  store  circulation  and 
not  from  direct  advertising  pull. 
We  must  run  a  goofl  store  and  tell 
people  about  it.  not  try  to  use  ad¬ 
vertising  to  pull  the  store  up  by  its 
lx)Otstraps. 

Seventh — I  don’t  believe  we  arc 
getting  very  far  in  better  backing 
up  our  advertising  or  in  tying  it  up 
with  better  selling.  Believe  it  or 
not,  the  more  ads  we  have  the  worse 
these  two  factors  become.  As  I  said 
before  Truth  in  Advertising  was 
proclaimed  here  25  years  ago.  Well, 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Shirt  Department  Merchandising 

BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

In  cooperation  with 
BERNARD  SIEGFRIED,  M.A. 

New  York  University  School  of  Retailing 


This  study,  which  has  been 
made  with  the  cooperation  of 
Bernard  Siegfried,  a  graduate 
student  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing,  was  entered 
upon  to  ascertain  the  existing  meth¬ 
ods  of  merchandising  shirts  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  to  emphasize 
some  of  the  features  which  make 
for  more  successful  operation  of  the 
shirt  section.  The  study  is  limited 
to  shirt  sections  in  department 
stores  and  does  not  consider  the 
problems  of  other  types  of  retail 
shirt  outlets. 

A  cross-section  of  merchandising 
policies  throughout  the  country  was 
obtained  through  the  use  of  ques¬ 
tionnaires  submitted  to  members  of 
the  Merchandising  Division.  The 
information  thus  obtained  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  extensive  field 
work  of  Mr.  Siegfried. 

Location  and  Organization 

Shirt  sections  are  almost  invari¬ 
ably  located  on  the  street  floor,  as 
a  part  of  the  men’s  furnishings  de¬ 
partment.  These  departments  are 
usually  in  the  front  part  of  the 
store,  and  are  only  occasionally 
given  rear  locations  or  placed  near 
side  entrances.  Reserve  shirt  stock 
is  generally  kept  on  another  floor, 
but  in  one  quarter  of  the  reporting 
stores,  all  or  part  of  the  reserve  is 
kept  adjacent  to  the  selling  floor. 

Except  in  the  very  largest  stores, 
shirts  are  merchandised  as  a  part 
of  the  men’s  furnishings  depart¬ 
ment.  The  buyer  of  shirts,  even  in 
a  large  store,  is  found  to  buv  also 


sales  were  between  15  and  20  per 
cent  ahead  of  1934. 

Shirt  sales  for  1935  showed  an 
even  greater  increase  as  compared 
with  1933,  the  usual  figure  being 
20  per  cent.  Most  of  the  report¬ 
ing  stores,  however,  have  not  yet 
equalled  their  1929  figures,  and 
1935  sales  show  a  10  to  20  per  cent 
decrease  when  compared  with  1929. 

Turnover,  Markup,  Markdown 

The  typical  initial  markup  for 
shirts,  as  reported  by  the  contribut¬ 
ing  stores,  is  37.5  or  38.0  per  cent, 
although  a  considerable  number  re¬ 
ported  markups  of  40.0  per  cent. 
Markdown  percentages  showed 
wide  variation,  ranging  from  less 
than  2.0  per  cent  to  well  over  6.0 
per  cent  of  sales.  In  a  majority  of 
the  stores,  however,  the  markdowns 
do  not  exceed  4.0  per  cent  of  net 
sales. 

The  typical  number  ©f  stock 
turns  reported  for  the  shirt  depart¬ 
ment  was  4  times  a  year.  Several 
stores  reported  as  many  as  6  or  8, 
but  the  majority  reported  5  turns 
or  less  a  year.  Where  the  turnover 
exceeded  5.  the  markup  percentage 
usually  suffered.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  correlation  between  turnover 
and  markdow’n  figures  in  this  de¬ 
partment. 

Best  Selling  Price  Lines 

The  best  selling  price  lines  re¬ 
ported  for  both  white  and  fancy 
shirts  were  $1.95  and  $1.65  in  1935 
and  1936.  In  1935,  the  two  price 


lines  were  of  about  equal  strength, 
but  in  1936  the  $1.95  line  has  been 
gaining  ground  at  the  expense  of 
the  $1.65.  Similarly,  a  movement 
was  discernible  from  the  $.98  to  the 
$1.39  price  line  for  both  whites  and 
fancies. 

In  dress  shirts,  $2.50  was  report¬ 
ed  as  the  best  selling  price  line  for 
both  1935  and  1936.  The  $3.00  line 
ranked  second  in  importance  in 
1935,  but  in  1936  it  lost  ground  to 
the  $3.50  line. 

An  analysis  of  the  individual  re¬ 
plies  indicates  that  approximately 
22  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores 
find  their  best  selling  price  line  for 
white  shirts  higher  in  1936  than  it 
was  in  1935.  In  the  case  of  fancies, 
higher  price  lines  were  named  by 
22  per  cent  of  the  stores,  but  3  per 
cent  reported  lower  price  lines  in 
1936  than  in  1935.  Less  change  was 
observable  with  respect  to  dress 
shirts,  as  only  14  per  cent  of  the 
stores  reported  higher  price  lines, 
and  4  per  cent,  lower. 

Average  Salescheck 

The  average  salescheck  in  the 
shirt  department  is  generally  not 
over  $2.00.  Although  a  few  individ¬ 
ual  stores,  handling  high  quality 
merchandise,  reported  average  trans¬ 
actions  as  high  as  $6.00  for  this  de¬ 
partment.  the  figures  most  frequent¬ 
ly  named  were  $1.50  and  $1.75.  as 
Table  I  shows. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  two-thirds 
of  the  stores  reported  average  sales- 
checks  of  $1.50  to  $2.00. 
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Stock  Arrangement 

Shirt  stocks  are  grouped  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  and  there  was  no  one 
arrangement  that  was  followed  by 
a  majority  of  the  stores.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  that  was  most  frequent¬ 
ly  mentioned  separates  collar  at¬ 
tached  from  neckbcmd  shirts  first  of 
all.  Whites,  fancies  and  dress  shirts 
are  next  separated  from  one  an¬ 
other,  then  broken  down  by  price 
lines  for  each  type,  and  by  sizes  in 
each  price  line.  As  Table  II  indi¬ 
cates,  approximately  one-third  of  the 
reporting  stores  use  this  arrange¬ 
ment  (Arrangement  A). 

The  type  of  stock  arrangement 
used  by  a  store  depends  largely  up¬ 
on  the  space  available  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  merchandise  carried. 
For  example,  if  a  store  finds  that 
onl\-  a  very  small  percentage  of  its 
customers  call  for  neckband  shirts, 
and  that  it  is  fairly  easy  to  sell  them 
collar  attached  styles  at  times,  an 
arrangement  like  “A”,  described  in 
Table  11,  would  be  unnecessary.  In 
such  a  store,  the  neckband  shirt 
could  be  considered  as  a  collar  style 
for  purposes  of  stock  layout. 

In  addition  to  the  arrangements 
reported  by  the  contributing  stores, 
another  suggestion  might  be  to 
separate  the  dress  shirts  from  the 
regulars — that  is,  the  whites  and 
fancies — first  of  all.  The  next  step 
would  be  to  break  down  each  of 
these  two  main  divisions  by  sizes.  In 
each  size  of  the  regular  shirts,  whites 
and  fancies  would  next  be  sepa¬ 
rated  ;  then  each  would  be  divided 
as  to  the  materials,  the  collar  styles, 
price  lines,  and  sleeve  lengths.  In 
the  case  of  dress  shirts,  the  open 
front  would  be  separated  from  the 
open  back  in  each  size.  The  next 
breakdowns  would  be  materials, 
price  lines,  and  sleeve  lengths. 

The  arrangement  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  thus : 

Regulars 

.Size  breakdown 
Whites  and  fancies 
Materials 
Collar  styles 
Price  lines 
Sleeve  lengths 

Dress  shirts 

Size  breakdown 

Cpen  front  and  open  back 

Materials 

Price  lines 

Sleeve  lengths 


Percentage  of 
Reporting  Stores 
35.7%  of  stores 


23.9 

16.8 

9.5 

7.0 

4.7 

2.4 


Table  II.  Methods  of  Arranging  Shirt  Storks 
Arrangement 

A— COLLAR  ATTACHED  separated  from  NECKBAND 
Then  grouped  by  TYPE  (white,  fancy,  dress) 

Then  by  I’KICE  LINES  for  each  type 
Then  by  SIZES  in  each  price  line 

H — Grouped  first  by  TYPE  (white,  fancy,  dress) 

Then  by  SIZES  within  each  type 
Then  by  PRICE  LINES  for  each  size 

C — Grouped  first  by  PRICE  LINE 
Then  by  SIZES  in  each  price  line 
Then  by  TYPE  (white,  fancy,  dress)  for  each  size 

D — Grouped  first  by  SIZE 

Then  by  PRICE  LINES  for  each  size 

Then  by  TYPE  (white,  fancy,  dress)  in  each  size 

E — Grouped  first  by  SIZE 

Then  by  TYPE  (white,  fancy,  dress)  in  each  size 
Then  by  PRICE  LINES  for  each  type 

F — Grouped  first  by  TYPE  (white,  fancy,  dress) 

Then  by  PRICE  LINES  for  each  type 
Then  by  SIZES  in  each  price  line 

G— Grouped  first  by  PRICE  LINES 

Then  by  TYPE  (white,  fancy,  dress)  in  each  i)rice  line 
Then  by  SIZE  in  each  type 


100.0% 


The  advantage  of  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  where  space  permits  its 
adoption,  would  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  customer,  regardless  of  what 
type  shirt  he  has  in  mind,  wears  but 
one  size.  If  it  is  possible  to  put 
every  shirt  of  a  given  size  in  one 
location,  the  customer  need  not  be 
referred  from  section  to  section 
when,  for  example,  he  looks  at  fan¬ 
cies  and  then  decides  that  he  would 
rather  have  a  white  shirt. 

An  arrangement  of  this  kind 
might  also  be  advantageous  where 
shirts  are  laid  out  on  tables,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  size  ranges  for  some  of 
the  styles  are  incomplete.  If  both 
$1.00  and  $1.39  shirts  are  carried, 
there  is  sometimes  little  difference 
in  the  styling  of  the  two  grades,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  case  of  fancies,  and 
it  might  therefore  be  advantageous 
to  put  both  price  lines  at  the  same 
counter  or  table. 

This  arrangement  is  not  without 
disadvantages,  however.  It  is  of 
value  where  a  limited  number  of 
price  lines  are  carried,  but  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  impractical  where  there  is 
a  wide  range  of  prices,  and  a  cus¬ 
tomer  for  $7.50  shirts  would  have 
to  come  to  a  counter  which  also 
served  the  $1.00  customer.  It  would 
1)e  difficult  to  combine  the  service 
that  the  $7.50  customer  expects 
with  the  speed  that  volume  selling 
requires. 

Stock  Distribution 

Stock  distribution  was  found  to 
be  nearly  uniform  in  the  reporting 


stores,  except  for  variations  because 
of  conditions  peculiar  to  individual 
stores.  In  Table  III  (opposite  page) 
and  Tables  III-.\  through  III-E 
typical  figures  for  the  percentage  of 
each  kind  of  shirt  to  the  total  stock 
are  given.  Wherever  a  definite  trend 
toward  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
portion  of  the  stock  allotted  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  was  indicated,  this  fact 
is  noted  after  the  percentage  figure. 

Style  Trends 

Fancy  shirts  comprise  more  than 
one-half  the  stock,  and  this  propor¬ 
tion  is  increasing  steadily.  Con¬ 
versely,  white  shirts,  representing 
alxDut  40%  of  the  total  stock,  are 
ilecreasing.  Dress  shirts  show  a 
small  but  steady  gain. 

The  plain  white  collar-attached 
shirt  is  enjoying  increasing  popu¬ 
larity,  with  the  white  neckband  on 
the  decline. 

Broadcloth  is  the  most  stocked  of 
the  fancy  materials.  It  now  com¬ 
prises  63.6  per  cent  of  the  typical 
fancy  shirt  stock.  The  most  inqwr- 
tant  of  the  remaining  materials  is 
madras,  which  is  meeting  with  in¬ 
creasingly  greater  approval  by  men. 

The  demand  for  the  neckband 
shirt,  now  11.7  per  cent  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  fancy  shirt  stock,  has  been  un¬ 
even.  Decreasing  in  popularity  for 
many  years  because  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  tab,  button-down,  and  slot¬ 
ted  collars,  the  fancy  neckband  shirt 
now  is  enjoying  a  peculiar  revival. 
Today,  fashion  magazines  recom-, 
mend  it  as  high  style  for  the  well- 
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Table  III.  Typical  Proportion  of  Types  to 


Tyf'e  of  Shirt 

Percentage  of 

Shirt  Stock 

White 

39.895  of  total 

Fancy 

56.4 

1  )ress 

3.8 

Table 

KK).095 

Ill-A.  Typical  Distributi 

Tyf'e  of  Shirt 

Percentage  of 

White  Stock 

C'f)llar  attached 
])lain 

76.9%  of  whites 

white  on  white 

9.0 

Neckband 

plain 

13.4 

white  on  white 

0.7 

Table  III-B. 

100.095 

Typical  Distribution  of 

Tyf'e  of 

Percentage  of 

Material 

Fancy  Stock 

Broadcloth 

63.695  of  fancies 

Madras 

19.6 

Oxford 

7.5 

Chambray 

5.8 

Flannel 

3.0 

Silk 

0.5 

100.095 

Total  Shirt  Stock 


T  rend 

Generally  decreasing 
( Generally  increasing 
Tendency  toward  increasing 


White  Stock 
T  rend 

Generally  increasing 
Tendency  toward  increasing 

Generally  decreasing 
No  trend  observed 


Stork  by  Materials 
T  rend 

Generally  increasing 
Generally  increasing 
No  trend  observed 
Tendency  toward  increasing 
Generally  increasing 
Generally  decreasing 


Table  III-C. 


T\f>e 

('ollar  attached 
Sei>arate  collar  (NB) 


Typical  Distribution  of  Fancy  Stock  by  Collars 
Percentage  of 

Fancy  Stoek  Trend 

88.395'  of  fancies  (ienerally  decreasing 

11.7  Generally  increasing 


100.09i 


Table  III-D.  Typical  Distribution  of  Fancy  Stock  by  Collar  Styles 


Collar  Style 

Percentage  of  Fancy 
Collar-attached  Stock 

Trend 

Regular 

65.6%  of  collar-attached 

Generally  decreasing 

Button-down 

13.5 

Generally  increasing 

Widespread 

8.2 

Generally  increasing 

Tab 

3.3 

Generally  decreasing 

I'nclassified 

9.4 

Tyfe 

Open  front 
Open  back 


1(10.095- 

Table  IIl-E.  Typical  Distribution  of  Dress  Shirt  Stock 
Percentage  of 

Dress  Stock  Trend 

11.795!  of  dress  stock  No  trend  observed 

88.3  Generally  increasing 


100.095! 


dressed  man,  especially  when  worn 
with  a  white  collar.  Its  new  appeal, 
however,  is  limited  to  professional 
and  business  men.  Buyers  for  stores 
located  in  metropolitan  areas  only 
report  an  upturn,  but  do  not  look 
for  a  continued  increase  in  demand. 

This  year  there  is  a  new  trend 
in  collar  styles.  The  widespread 
and  button-down  collars,  because  of 
their  practicability,  neatness,  and 
good  appearance,  have  met  with 
overwhelming  approval.  Their  wide 
acceptance  has  done  much  to  lower 
the  sales  of  tab,  fancy,  separate,  and 
regular  collar  shirts.  Although  two- 
thirds  of  the  typical  fancy  shirt 


stock  consists  of  regular  collar 
shirts,  the  trend  is  reported  definite¬ 
ly  toward  these  new  collar  styles. 

The  widespread  collar  brings 
forth  many  interesting  reactions. 
Although  a  few  buyers  warn  that 
it  is  a  fad,  most  of  them  accept  it 
and  see  a  good  future  for  it,  but 
with  decided  limitations.  Some  as¬ 
sert  that  its  sales  will  increase  if  it 
is  made  as  a  button-down,  called 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  to  give  it  neat¬ 
ness;  others,  that  it  will  be  popular 
with  college  men;  and  still  others, 
that  it  will  meet  with  approval  for 
two  or  three  seasons  and  then  pass 
out. 


The  tab  collar  shirt,  like  the 
fancy  neckband  shirt,  is  enjoying  ac¬ 
ceptance  only  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country  and  only  with  certain 
types  of  people.  Metropolitan  areas 
and  college  centers  are  having  the 
greatest  success  with  this  shirt,  but 
no  definite  progress  is  reported  for 
it  outside  these  districts.  According 
to  comments  on  the  questionnaire 
replies,  it  is  slowly  decreasing  in 
demand. 

The  publicity  attendant  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  permanently  starch¬ 
ed  collar — that  is,  the  collar  which 
requires  no  starching  in  the  laundry 
— is  making  for  increasing  sales, 
despite  the  complaints  stores  are  re¬ 
ceiving  from  wearers.  Some  buy¬ 
ers,  however,  report  that  its  repeat 
sales  are  diminishing. 


Table  IV.  Stores  Reporting  on  Calls  by 
Customers  for  Shirts  with  Permanently 
Starched  Collars 


95!  of  stores 


Called  for  increasingly 

42.5 

Called  for,  but  not  increasingly 

35.0 

Called  for,  hut  with  slight 

decrease 

7.5 

Called  for  occasionally 

10.0 

Seldom  called  for 

5.0 

100.095 

Among  the  complaints  reported 
by  the  stores  against  the  perma¬ 
nently  starched  collar  are :  cracking 
at  the  fold,  yellowy  appearance,  un¬ 
comfortableness,  difficulties  in  laun¬ 
dering.  and  less  service  in  wearing. 
Because  of  the  many  complaints  re¬ 
gistered  by  users  of  shirts  with  pro¬ 
cessed  collars,  some  manufacturers 
are  abandoning  it  in  favor  of  the 
slotted  collar.  This  collar  has  a  tape 
running  jyarallel  to  its  sides,  through 
which  the  tie  is  passed,  so  that  the 
collar  is  held  firmly  in  place  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  starch  or  collar  pins. 

The  draped,  form-fitting  shirt  is 
expected  to  continue  to  appeal  to  a 
certain,  limited  clientele,  but  a  few 
buyers  feel  that  the  trend  is  down¬ 
ward,  and  one.  with  critical  vehe¬ 
mence,  urges  “back  to  honest  sizes.” 

Color  in  shirts,  which  is  showing 
a  phenomenal  rise  in  popularity,  is 
expected  by  buyers  to  have  an 
equally  rapid  decline,  according  to 
many  buyers.  At  present,  the  de¬ 
mand  is  increasing.  High  and  deep- 
toned  shirts  with  bold  patterns  are 
gaining  in  popularity.  But,  with  the 
advent  of  the  fall  and  the  desire  to 
return  to  high  •‘tyle.  it  is  believed 
that  bold  colors  will  drop  off  in  sales 
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and  conservative  ones  will  be  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  spring  and  summer  of 
1937,  however,  are  expected  to 
show  a  returning  demand  for  color. 

Buyers,  reporting  on  their  dress 
shirt  stock,  bear  out  the  contention 
that  open-back  styles  are  preferred 
to  those  wdth  the  open  front.  The 
former  constitutes  ^.3  per  cent  of 
the  typical  dress  shirt  stock. 

Determining  a  New  Style  Trend 

When  a  new  style  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  buyers  prefer  to  buy  a 
small  quantity,  put  it  on  display, 
and  note  customer  reaction.  Some 
watch  their  want  slips  carefully ; 
others  consult  fashion  sources,  such 
as  the  market,  reputable  manufac¬ 
turers.  fashion  magazines,  fashion 
centers,  and  fashion  counts.  One 
buyer  proposes  to  trust  his  good 
judgment.  He  depends  upon  “con¬ 
stant  association  with  the  market; 
thorough  understanding  of  custom¬ 
er  ;  good  taste ;  common  sense.” 
Accordingly,  he  believes  that  “to 
wait  for  a  trial  of  something  often 
means  a  good  promotional  oppor¬ 
tunity  lost.”  Although  it  may  some¬ 
times  be  wise  to  play  hunches,  cau¬ 
tious  buying  of  new  styles  is  gener¬ 
ally  recommended. 

Brands 

Nationally  advertised  brands  of 
shirts  are  carried  by  85  per  cent  of 
the  reporting  stores;  shirts  under 
the  store’s  own  label  in  78  per  cent 
of  the  stores ;  and  private  brands,  in 
68  p>er  cent.  As  Table  V  shows, 
many  stores  carry  all  three  types,  or 
stock  either  store-label  or  private- 
brand  shirts  side  by  side  with  na¬ 
tional  brands. 


Table  V.  Practice  of  Stores  with  Respect 
to  Shirt  Brands 

Reportinq  Stores 


Private  brand  only  None 

National  brand  only  2% 

Store  label  only  5 

Private  brands  and  store  label  10 

National  and  private  brands  20 

National  and  store  label  25 

National,  private  brand  and 

store  label  38 


lOOVr 


Private  brands  do  not  usually 
represent  a  considerable  part  of  the 
volume  obtained  by  shirt  depart¬ 
ments.  Although  several  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores  obtain  from  85  per 
cent  to  100  per  cent  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  either  on  national  brands  or  on 


store  label  merchandise,  no  report¬ 
ing  store  obtains  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  its  shirt  business  on  private 
brands.  As  Table  VI  shows,  only 
20  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores 
obtained  more  than  half  their  vol¬ 
ume  on  private  brands. 


Table  VI.  Sources  of  Shirt  Department 

Volume — Brands 

Percentage  of 

Brand  which  Contributed  Reporting 

Most  of  Shirt  Volume 

Stores 

National  Brand 

39% 

Store  label 

28 

Private  brand 

20 

Split — i.e.,  stores  in  which  no 

one  type  of  merchandise 

contributed  more  than  half 

the  department’s  volume 

13 

100% 

Among  those  stores  which  re¬ 
ported  that  nearly  all  their  shirt 
business  was  done  on  national 
brands,  the  turnover  figure  was 
generally  above  the  average  for  the 
reporting  stores;  markup  was  about 
average;  and  markdown,  average  or 
better. 

Among  those  which  stressed  store 
label  merchandise  to  a  high  degree, 
turnover  was  better  than  average; 
markup,  average;  and  markdowns, 
generally  worse  than  average. 

Those  which  stressed  private 
brand  merchandise — and  these  in¬ 
cluded  small  as  well  as  large  stores 
— ^had  higher  markups  and  lower 
markdowns  than  other  reporting 
stores.  Except  where  a  store  was 
doing  an  unusually  good  job,  the 
turnover  figure  was  average. 

The  replies  appear  to  indicate, 
further,  that  those  stores  which 
have  a  definite  merchandising  policy, 
and  stress  one  brand  particularly, 
whether  their  own  or  a  national 
brand,  obtain  better  results  gener¬ 
ally  than  those  stores  which  scatter 
their  efforts. 

Buying  Methods 

Stores  vary  in  the  delivery  time 
limit  placed  on  initial  orders.  Some 
stores  place  their  initial  orders  for 
white  shirts  as  far  in  advance  as 
eighteen  weeks ;  others,  no  more 
than  one  week.  For  fancy  shirts, 
as  many  as  twenty  weeks  or  as  little 
as  one  week  may  be  allowed;  for 
dress  shirts,  one  to  eight  weeks. 

The  time  limit  on  reorders  is  less 
than  on  initial  orders.  A  great 
many  stores  have  agreements  with 
the  larger  and  more  reputable 
manufacturers  to  keep  a  part  of 


their  reserve  stock  at  the  factory. 

In  such  cases,  the  manufacturer  em¬ 
ploys  a  control  system  to  determine 
the  store’s  sales  by  the  quantity  and 
frequency  of  the  store’s  requisitions, 
and  to  regulate  cutting,  finishing, 
and  shipping  accordingly.  This 
method  spares  the  shirt  section  the 
expense  of  a  larger  stock-room  and 
insurance. 

Reorders,  naturally  more  frequent 
than  initial  orders,  are  determined 
by  the  use  of  effective  control  sys¬ 
tems  and  regularity  of  stock  check¬ 
ups.  A  minimum  but  complete 
stock,  balanced  by  frequent  re¬ 
orders,  is  unanimously  advised. 

Control  Methods 

There  are  two  types  of  stock  con¬ 
trol  systems :  sales  control  and  phy¬ 
sical  inventory  control.  The  form¬ 
er  provides  a  record  of  each  day’s 
sales.  The  physical  inventory  con¬ 
trol  method  involves  counting  the 
stock  at  regular  intervals  and  build¬ 
ing  up  to  a  predetermined  maximum 
or  model  stock. 

Only  one  store  reported  a  per¬ 
petual  inventory ;  the  rest  used  some 
form  of  physical  control. 

Figure  1  presents  a  sample  phy¬ 
sical  control  record,  which  offers 
the  shirt  buyer  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  his  stock  at  the  date 
of  the  last  actual  count.  This  form, 
which  presents  the  figures  for  a  six- 
months  buying  plan  for  a  particular 
shirt,  shows  the  model  stock  and 
estimated  sales  for  that  period.  In 
the  column  at  the  extreme  right,  the 
manufacturer’s  name  is  entered,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cost  and  terms,  and 
the  retail  price.  Listed  across  the 
top  are  the  various  sizes  in  which 
the  shirt  is  carried,  and.  directly 
beneath  each  size,  the  model  stock 
is  indicated  in  red  pencil,  in  the 
column  marked  “MS”.  Sleeve 
lengths  are  listed  one  below  the 
other,  at  the  extreme  left,  with 
enough  space  betw'een  each  to  allow 
room  for  four  or  five  weekly  check¬ 
ups  during  the  month  that  the  card 
is  used.  The  model  stock  is  broken 
down  by  sleeve  lengths  for  each 
size,  and  the  chart  shows,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  one  dozen  are  to  lie 
carried  in  size  14.  and  of  these,  six 
are  to  be  in  32  and  six  in  33  sleeve 
lengths. 

.A^t  the  periodic  checkup,  which 
in  this  case  is  weekly,  the  physical 
count  is  entered  in  blue  for  each 
size  and  sleeve  length,  in  the  “OH”^ 
column.  The  difference  lK*tween 
this  figure  and  the  red  model  stock 
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Merchandising 


i 

i 


Price 

$2.00  Dept.  Date 


Date 

Sleeve 

Length 

I3y2 

14 

14^ 

15 

1 

18 

Mcwlel  Stock  24  dz 

Est.  Sales  100  dz. 

OH 

MS 

OO 

OH 

MS 

MS 

m 

B 

OH 

MS 

OO 

4/10 

4/10 

4/10 

4/10 

4/10 

6 

i 

12 

■ 

E 

;  48 

1 _ 

1 

■ 

B 

1 

0 

32 

6 

6 

■0 

□ 

12 

1 

6 

6 
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mm 

ft 

El 

i 

! 

33 

6 

12 

18 

4 

a 

9 

3 

8 

9 

34 

12 

18 

4 

6 

9 

9 

! 

35 

36  j 

6 

12 

3 

3 

9 

3 

6 

4 

3 

4 

3 

j 

Figure  1.  Sample  of  Physical  Control  Record 
Triple  columns  are  provided  for  each  size.  Sleeve  lengths  are  entered  across  the  width 
of  the  page.  The  use  of  colored  pencils,  such  as  red  for  the  model  stock  Rgures,  blue  for 
the  stock  counts,  and  green  for  the  orders,  facilitates  reading.  Orders  are  entered  in  units 
of  twelfths  of  a  dozen.  Space  is  left  at  the  right  for  the  name  of  the  resource,  cost,  retail, 
and  terms. 


figure  is  the  amount  to  be  bought. 
Again  referring  to  the  chart,  it  will 
be  seen  that  only  4  shirts  are  on 
hand  in  size  14,  33  sleeve,  although 
the  model  stock  is  6.  The  buyer  is 
of)en  to  buy  2  shirts  of  this  size  and 
sleeve  len^h,  and  he  places  his  or¬ 
der  for  3,  the  unit  in  which  these 
shirts  are  packed.  The  quantity 
ordered  is  entered  in  the  “00”  col¬ 
umn  in  green  pencil.  As  the  order 


is  made  out  on  the  same  day  that 
the  stock  is  checked,  the  date  at  the 
left  applies  to  both  the  quantity  on 
order  and  the  quantity  on  hand. 

Frequency  of  Checks 

The  white  shirt  stock  is  checked 
more  often  and  more  regularly  than 
the  fancy  or  dress  shirt  stock.  Some 
stores  check  their  fancy  stock  every 
week,  but  they  are  usually  content 


with  monthly  check-ups.  Dress 
shirts  are  checked  either  weekly  or 
monthly,  depending  upon  the  sea¬ 
son. 

A  weekly  checkup  of  individual 
styles  in  white  shirts  is  generally 
accepted  as  most  practical.  Fancy 
shirts,  which  are  necessarily  carried 
in  larger  assortments,  are  not  check¬ 
ed  quite  so  often,  as  Table  VII 
shows.  To  avoid  creating  a  stagnant 
stock,  fancy  shirts  must  be  continu¬ 
ally  replenished  with  new.  accept¬ 
able  styles  and  patterns.  A  regular 
check-up,  however,  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  ignored,  as  it  may  l)e  found 
that  certain  relatively  staple  items 
should  always  be  on  hand. 

In  the  case  of  dress  shirts,  the 
seasonal  demand  makes  weekly 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


Table  VH. 

Frequency  of  Stock 

Checks  for 

Shirts 

Frequency  of 

Percentage  of  Reporting  Stores  Checking 

Stock  Counts 

White 

Fancy 

Dress 

Weekly 

74% 

36% 

52% 

Semi-monthly 

18 

18 

32 

Monthly 

8 

46 

16 

100% 

100% 

100% 
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Needed!  — A  Business-Like  Attitude  Toward  the  Carrying  Charge 

OXK  vulnerable  aspect  of  pres-  “After  the  selection  of  a  refrig-  ecjnivocally  as  amounting  to  appioxi- 
ent  day  retail  installment  sell-  erator,  she  w’ould  ask  briskly:  ‘And  mately  a  month  and  be  done 


ent  day  retail  installment  sell¬ 
ing  practices  continues  to  be 
the  retailers’  handling  of  the  carry¬ 
ing  charge.  When  a  retailer  en¬ 
gages  in  installment  selling  and  car¬ 
ries  his  own  installment  viaper,  he 
is,  to  all  intents  and  pnrjioses,  in 
two  kinds  of  business — merchandis¬ 
ing  and  consumer  banking.  Being 
also  in  the  latter  he  is  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  return  on  his  investment 
in  installment  accounts  receivable  as 
well  as  to  compensate  him  for  the 
increased  exjiense  of  carrying  such 
accounts  on  his  books  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  iieriod. 

That  his  credit  department  ex¬ 
pense  in  connection  with  carrving 
installment  accounts  is  higher  than 
that  of  carrying  charge  accounts, 
and  that  he  cannot  charge  the  cash 
customer  the  same  price  as  the  in¬ 
stallment  customer,  no  fair-minded 
consumer  will  dispute.  Yet.  many 
retailers,  in  my  opinion,  continue  to 
fumble  unwittingly  and  unnecessari¬ 
ly  when  it  comes  to  explaining  the 
difference  between  the  cash  price 
and  the  installment  price  which,  in 
effect,  is  the  carrying  charge. 

A  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Poliak  Foundation  for  Economic 
Research  contains  a  description  of 
a  typical  occurrence  encountered  in 
this  connection  in  many  a  retail 
store,  particularly  in  sjx^cialty  in¬ 
stallment  houses.  Here  it  is: 

“I^st  summer,  a  consumer  went 
into  a  store  to  buy  an  electric  re¬ 
frigerator.  She  knew  exactly  where 
to  probe  the  ‘deferred  payment  sales¬ 
man’  for  the  ‘stair  in  installment 
charges — and  how  to  remove  it  with¬ 
out  unnecessary  pain  to  the  mer¬ 
chant. 


"After  the  selection  of  a  refrig¬ 
erator,  she  would  ask  briskly :  ‘And 
what  are  the  carrying  charges?'  The 
salesman,  with  equal  briskness, 
would  reply :  ‘Six  per  cent,  madam’. 
The  consumer  would  ask:  ‘Six  per 
cent  on  what  ?’  The  salesman  would 
then  respond,  automatically :  ‘On  the 
unpaid  balance,  madam.’  Whereat, 
‘madam’  would  proceed  to  shake 
him  loose  from  his  ritual  by  in¬ 
quiring  coolly:  ‘On  tc/nV/i  unpaid 
balance?  The  original  balance  after 
the  down  payment  is  made?  Or  the 
average  balance?  If  it’s  the  original 
balance — as  of  course  it  is — your  6 
per  cent  isn’t  6  per  cent  at  all,  hut 
approximately  12  per  cent.’ 

“Having  reduced  the  salesman 
to  a  state  of  collapse  —  ‘Why  be 
ashamed  of  it?’  she  would  ask. 
‘Twelve  jier  cent  is  an  extremely 
low  charge  for  this  type  of  credit. 
The  use-of-money  repayable  in  in¬ 
stallments  is  retail  credit.  Why 
shouldn’t  it  cost  more  than  whole¬ 
sale  credit?’ 

“At  this  point,  the  salesman’s  face 
would  register  the  dawn  of  a  glad 
surprise.  ‘If  all  buyers  were  only 
as  intelligent  as  you,’  he  would  as¬ 
sure  her,  ‘merchants  could  state  a 
true  carrying  charge,  and  be  rid  of 
the  bother  of  concocting  new  ways 
of  making  it  easy  to  take’.’’ 

With  the  carrying  charge  rate  of 
^  of  1%  a  month  on  the  original 
unjiaid  balance  being  acknowledged- 
ly  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  consumer 
credit  field,  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
mystery  to  me  why  retailers  should 
continue  to  advertise  and  use  in 
their  selling  talks,  the  above  quota¬ 
tion.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  figure  it  as  in  the  past  but 
feature  it  unmistakablv  and  un¬ 


equivocally  as  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  a  month  and  be  done 
with  it?  It  would  once  and  for  all 
do  away  with  the  confusion  and 
suspicion  now  being  inevitably  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  minds  of  many  consum¬ 
ers  which  may  eventually  result  in 
unfavorable  consumer  reaction,  and 
possibly  legislative  regulation.  If  de¬ 
partment  stores  would  presently 
take  the  leadership  in  this  direction 
they  would,  in  all  likelihood,  earn 
the  goodwill  of  a  large  section  of 
the  buying  public  now  dependent 
upon  their  installment  selling  facili¬ 
ties. 

When  you  quote  the  carrying 
charge  at  the  rate  of  of  \% 
a  month  on  the  unpaid  balance,  or 
6%  per  annum’’  you  are  instantly 
inviting  a  comparison  with  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  charged  by  banks  which 
is  a  wholesale  rate.  Every  consumer 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  two  pair 
of  shoes  cost  more  jier  jiair  bought 
at  a  downtown  store  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pairs  would  cost  per 
pair  bought  from  Endicott- Johnson, 
for  instance.  By  the  same  token  a 
single  $100,000  commercial  loan 
transaction  made  by  a  bank,  repay¬ 
able  in  full  at  maturity,  is  equivalent 
to  1,442  retail  deferred  payment  ac¬ 
counts  and  approximately  17,304  in¬ 
dividual  collections,  provided  that 
no  part  payments  are  made. 

It  becomes  perfectly  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  basis 
whatsoever  for  comparison,  besides 
being  misleading.  There  is  only  one 
.way  to  express  accurately  and  un¬ 
equivocally  the  price  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  retailer  for  carry¬ 
ing  an  installment  account  on  his 
books,  and  that  is  by  a  given  per¬ 
centage  on  a  given  principal  and  for 
a  given  time. 

There  is  no  time  like  the  present 
to  take  this  whole  question  under 
advisement. 
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Mr.  W  right’s  report,  delivered 
before  the  Credit  Manage- 
iiient  Division  at  the  Mid-Year 
Convention,  has  been  held  for 
publication  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin  since  there 
was  not  sufficient  space  avail¬ 
able  in  the  July  issue  to  print 
it  in  full.  The  delay  of  a 
month  was  considered  prefer¬ 
able  to  printing  it  in  sections. 


THI*^  Committee  appointed  by 
tlie  Credit  Management  Divis¬ 
ion  to  make  a  survey  of  install¬ 
ment  selling  agreed  in  the  beginning 
that  statements  of  opinion  and  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  alKmt  the  subject 
should  be  eliminated.  A  question¬ 
naire  relating  to  trends,  policies, 
and  practices  of  installment  selling 
was  prepared  from  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
of  the  Credit  Management  Division 
of  the  NRDGA.  numerous  credit 
managers,  controllers,  merchandise 
managers,  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tional  executives,  not  to  mention 
scores  of  individual  merchants.  A 
distinct  effort  was  made  to  elicit  in¬ 
formation  about  present  installment 
practices  only. 

Advertisements  collected  by  this 
committee  from  several  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  cities  would  astound  the  lay¬ 
man  when  placed  side  by  side.  This 
layman  might  ask  questions  such 
as,  “Do  they  want  my  cash?”  “Do 
they  want  my  thirty-day  charge 
business?”  “Will  they  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  my  down  payment?”  or  “Won’t 
they  let  me  have  a  contract  for  just 
six  months?”  Countless  other  ques¬ 
tions  will  arise  in  all  your  minds 
upon  reviewing  and  making  mental 
comparisons  of  these  present  day 
advertisements  with  those  terms 
mentioned  a  few  years  ago. 


The  results  of  this  survey  were 
obtained  from  questionnaires  sub¬ 
mitted  by  eighty  dei)artment  and 
specialty  stores,  each  of  which  main¬ 
tains  a  membership  in  the  Credit 
Management  Division  of  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  These  eighty  stores,  located 
in  different  .sections  of  the  country, 
represent  all  of  the  seven  volume 
classifications.  Many  interesting 
facts  and  trends  have  resulted,  each 
of  which  I  feel  is  worthy  of  your 
consideration. 

Schedules  No.  1.  No.  2  and  No.  3 
(See  Appendix)  were  especially 
prepared  to  show  the  combined  an¬ 
swers  to  questi(ms  relating  to  prac¬ 
tices  and  ix)licies.  It  will  not  be  nec¬ 
essary,  therefore,  to  discuss  each 
and  every  question,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  your  attention  to 
certain  high  spots.  Eight  distinct 
phases  of  Installment  Selling  have 
lieen  chosen  for  development,  those 
being : 

1.  Minimum  amount  in  dollars  re¬ 
quired  for  an  installment  account 

2.  Down  payments  and  reposses¬ 
sions 

3.  Length  of  time  allowed 

4.  Carrying  charge 

5.  Selling  of  soft  merchandise  on 
installment  terms 

6.  .\dvertising  of  terms 

7.  Bad  debt  losses 

8.  The  relation  of  total  installment 
sales  to  total  net  sales 

1.  Minimum  Amount  in  Dollars 
Required  for  an  Installment 
Account 

It  has  not  l)een  so  long  ago  that 
purchases  of  $50.00  or  more  were 
required  liefore  installment  terms 
could  be  obtained.  A  little  later  $25.- 
00  came  to  be  the  accepted  mini¬ 
mum.  The  trend  toward  lowering 
the  amount  below  $20.00  is  more 
evident  in  Eastern  stores,  as  65% 
of  those  reporting  will  allow  ex¬ 
tended  terms  on  purchases  of  $15.- 
00  or  less.  This  same  trend  down¬ 
ward  is  also  noticeable  among 
Southern  stores,  as  66 3^3%  of  those 
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reporting  have  established  the  mini¬ 
mum  at  $15.00,  or  less. 

79.3%  of  the  Middle  West  stores 
.set  their  minimum  requirement  at 
$20.00  or  more.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  many  retailers  are 
attempting  to  entice  installment 
business  from  even  the  lowest  in¬ 
come  brackets.  With  this  gradual 
decrease  in  the  minimum  amount 
required  for  installment  terms,  one 
would  immediately  expect  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  monthly  re¬ 
jection  percentages.  However,  the 
answers  to  Part  A.  Question  15  on 
Scliedule  II,  show  that  43.5%  of 
the  stores  reporting  have  experi¬ 
enced  no  noticeable  change  in  re¬ 
jection  percentages  during  the  last 
two  years.  One  wonders  what  treat¬ 
ment  has  lieen  given  to  the  sub¬ 
standard  risks  who  have  undouht- 
edly  Ix'en  attracted  by  the  terms  ad¬ 
vertised  on  smaller  amounts. 

2.  Down  Payments  and  Ref^osses- 
sions 

There  was  a  time  when  25% 
down  was  a  common  expression  in 
installment  practices.  This  has 
gradually  reduced  until  10%  down 
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has  become  the  popular  expression, 
in  spite  of  those  advertising  lesser 
amounts  or  no  down  payments. 
Schedule  No.  Ill  indicates  the  mini¬ 
mum  down  payment  required  on  15 
different  articles,  both  hard  and  soft 
merchandise.  A  further  break-down 
of  the  questionnaire  revealed  that 
47%  of  the  stores  reporting  estab¬ 
lish  their  minimum  down-payment 
at  10%.  while  only  14.1%  require 
20%  down.  25%  down  in  com¬ 
pletely  outmoded,  as  only  4.2%  of 
those  reporting  still  require  that 
amount. 

Repossession  figures  reported  for 
ground  for  definite  conclusion.  Of 
the  six  stores  reporting  for  both 
years.  4  showed  decreases,  and  2 
very  slight  increases.  The  highe.st 
increase  was  from  0.1%  for  1934 
to  0.3%  for  1935.  The  interesting 
part  of  the  summary  on  the  repos¬ 
session  question  is  that  30  stores 
did  not  answer.  16  reported  “figures 
not  available”.  7  reported  “no  re¬ 
possessions”.  and  6  remarked  “verv 
small”.  The  15  remaining  stores 
furnished  figures  for  one  year  onlv. 
Probably  two  of  the  most  encourag¬ 
ing  facts  obtained  from  this  survey 
were  that : 

( 1 )  Repossessions  are  reported  at  a 
satisfactory  minimum  for  those 
few  stores  uhose  figures  were 
available. 

(2)  Collection  percentages  are  be¬ 
ing  maintained  at  figures  to 
equal,  and  in  many  cases,  to 
exceed  those  of  1934. 

It  is  to  be  concluded,  therefore, 
that  strict  control  and  close  follow¬ 
up  is  being  made  on  installment  ac¬ 
counts. 

3.  Lett  pill  of  Time  AUou'cd 

52%  of  the  stores  reporting  will 
extend  beyond  24  months  on  re¬ 
frigerators.  In  spite  of  this  trend. 
4  stores  are  making  an  effort  to 
maintain  their  maximum  terms  on 
the  same  item  at  12  months,  while 
36%.  or  23  of  the  reporting  mem¬ 
bers  place  their  limit  at  2  vears.  One 
store  specifically  .stated  that  its  re¬ 
cent  extension  to  3  years  on  refrig¬ 
erators  was  bringing  in  a  type  of 
applicant  that  had  never  been  seen 
before.  The  Credit  Manager  of  this 
particular  store  was  very  frank  to 
state  that  he  had  noticed  an  increase 
in  rejections,  and  that  the  good-will 
of  several  of  his  former  cash  cus¬ 
tomers  had  already  been  adversely 
affected. 

In  contrast  to  the  long  terms  al¬ 
lowed  on  refrigerators,  we  found 


that  52.4%  of  the  stores  reporting 
will  give  no  more  than  one  \ear  on 
radios.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
terms  on  radios  will  equal  those 
that  are  now  being  given  on  refrig¬ 
erators  ? 

4.  Carrying  Charge 

24.4%  of  the  stores  reporting  be¬ 
lieve  in  selling  merchandise  on  the 
installment  basis  without  a  carrying 
charge.  This  percentage  represents 
19  stores.  11  of  which  extend  the 
terms  beyond  three  months.  Of 
these  11  that  exceed  3  months.  2 
will  go  to  6  months  and  5  up  to 
10  months.  The  4  remaining  stores 
will  extend  their  terms  to  12  months 
7vithont  a  carrying  charge.  One  store 
very  plainly  stated  that  it  requires 
a  carrying  charge  only  on  refriger¬ 
ators.  washing  machines.  and 
radios,  and  still  grant  up  to  12 
months  on  all  other  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  tvitUont  a  carrying  charge. 

76.3%  of  the  stores  reporting  base 
their  minimum  carrying  charge  on 
a  percent  per  annum  basis,  whereas 
17,  or  22.2%  base  their  minimum 
in  dollars.  62%  of  the  80  stores  re¬ 
porting  are  making  a  desperate  ef¬ 
fort  to  maintain  the  interest  rate  at 
6%  per  annum.  Competition  over 
the  carrying  charge  added  on  install¬ 
ment  contracts  is  quite  evident.  It 
is  likely  that  the  trend  downward 
to  the  5%  per  annum  basis,  or  an 
even  lower  rate,  will  continue  as 
long  as  the  carrying  charge  is  fea¬ 
tured  in  advertisements.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  to  and  acceptance  of  lower  rates 
are.  no  doubt,  the  result  of  F.H..A. 
terms. 

While  we  are  on  the  point  of 
carrying  charge,  it  might  be  well  to 
quote  from  the  pamphlet  entitled. 
“Installment  Buying  —  Great 
.American  Illusion”,  by  Constance 
Kent,  edited  by  the  Pollock  Foun¬ 
dation  of  Economic  Re.search.  On 
Page  5  of  this  pamphlet  the  author 
states,  in  part:  “Department  store 
rates  are  the  lowest  in  the  consum¬ 
er  credit  field.  Even  credit  unions, 
which  pay  no  taxes.  State.  Federal 
or  Municipal,  and  which  usually  pay 
no  rent  or  salaries,  cannot  compete 
with  them.  Credit  union  rates  range 
between  1%  and  lj4%  per  month 
on  actual  monthly  balances — a  true 
per  annum  rate  of  12%  to  18%. ” 

Page  6  of  this  same  pamphlet 
goes  further  to  say  that.  “If  the  in¬ 
stallment  credit  business  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  is  to  pay  its  own 
way — that  is.  if  the  cost  of  financing 
is  not  to  be  charged  partly  to  mer¬ 
chandising — the  rate  should  be  stabi¬ 
lized  at  1^%  to  lJ/2%  a  month.” 


This  quotation  is  made  merely  to 
show  that  there  is  no  absolute  need 
for  department  stores  to  decrease 
their  rate  of  carrying  charge. 

5.  Selling  of  Sofl  Merchandise  on 
Installment  Terms 

72.4%  of  the  stores  reporting  will 
sell  other  than  hard  merchandise  on 
installment  terms.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  those  stores 
will  sell  all  classes  of  soft  goods,  such 
as  silk  stockings,  underwear,  and 
other  general  items  of  small  value 
on  time.  This  survey  definitely 
shows  that  stores  differ  in  their 
classifications  of  soft  and  hard  mer¬ 
chandise.  Several  stores  reported 
that  they  will  extend  terms  on 
women’s  coats  and  suits,  furs,  and 
men’s  clothing,  yet  they  do  not  be- 
live  in  selling  soft  goods  on  install¬ 
ment  terms. 

Six  stores  were  selling  soft  goods 
on  extended  payments  before  1930, 
and  one  as  far  back  as  1916.  Those 
stores  adopting  this  practice  before 
1930.  and  those  adopting  it  since, 
are  continuing  its  operation. 

The  outstanding  point  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  the  surprisingly  small 
number  of  stores  that  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  percentage  of  soft 
merchandise  installment  sales  to 
total  installment  sales.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  only  11  stores  reported  a 
figure  for  both  1934  and  1935.  Nine 
of  these  11  stores  showed  a  per¬ 
centage  of  increase,  whereas  only  3 
showed  a  decrease.  The  highest  in- 
crea.se  of  15%  took  place  in  a  Mid¬ 
dle  West  store  doing  a  volume  of 
between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000. 
The  2  stores  reporting  decreases 
showed  figures  of  -2.52%  and 
-3.4%. 

91.9%  of  the  stores  selling  soft 
merchandise  on  the  installment  basis 
allow  their  customers  the  privilege 
of  having  a  thirty  day  account  at  the 
same  time. 

Part  B,  of  Question  12,  on  Sched¬ 
ule  II.  indicates  that  customer  de¬ 
mand  is  the  chief  reason  why  stores 
have  resorted  to  selling  soft  mer¬ 
chandise  on  installment  terms.  It 
should  be  safe  to  say  then,  that  cus¬ 
tomer  demand  is  likewise  the  chief 
rea.son  for  extending  terms  and 
loosening  other  requirements  on 
hard  merchandise.  This  same  sched¬ 
ule  shows  that  competition  and  store 
pressure  are  the  next  most  potent 
reasons  for  granting  this  privilege.  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  competition 
brings  about  intensive  selling  pres¬ 
sure.  and  that  this  pressure  results  v 
in  meeting  the  competitor’s  terms, 
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or,  necessary,  going  them  one  better, 
thus  causing  more  competition. 
Therefore,  these  two  forces  working 
together  may  eliminate  customer  de¬ 
mand  entirely. 

Selling  soft  merchandise  beyond 
three  months  without  a  carrying 
charge,  and  the  growing  tendency 
to  extend  more  than  two  years  on 
hard  merchandise,  may  be  no  rea¬ 
son  for  alarm  now,  but  can  we  pre¬ 
vent  an  extension  of  these  tenden¬ 
cies  to  all  other  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise? 

Question  14,  on  Schedule  II 
shows  that  51.4%  of  the  stores 
reporting  noticed  an  increase  in 
the  average  sale  in  soft  merchan¬ 
dise  departments  where  installment 
selling  has  been  introduced.  No 
stores  showed  a  decrease,  .■\nswers 
to  this  same  question  reveal  that 
20.6%  of  the  stores  reporting  no¬ 
ticed  a  decrease  in  cash  sales. 

6.  Advertising  of  Terms 

The  newspaper  advertisements, 
accumulated  for  your  inspection,  de¬ 
finitely  show  a  growth  in  competi¬ 
tion  over  three  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  installment  selling, 
those  being — down  payment,  carry¬ 
ing  charge,  and  number  of  months 
allowed. 

The  extent  of  advertising  terms 
can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  answers 
to  Question  8.  Schedule  II.  33.8% 
of  the  stores  reporting  advertise  “no 
down-payment”,  56.9%  mention  the 
carrying  charge,  and  58.9%  of  the 
stores  refer  to  “number  of  months 
allowed”.  There  was  a  time  when 
department  and  high-grade  specialty 
stores  included  prestige  and  good¬ 
will  as  an  asset,  even  though  in¬ 
tangible.  and,  at  the  same  time, 
frowned  upon  the  policy  of  the  typic¬ 
al  installment  house  that  gave  long 
terms,  made  earh"  repossessions,  and 
was  always  “taking  chances”.  If  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  determined  to 
compete  with  this  typical  install¬ 
ment  house  over  terms,  then  it  seems 
that  they,  too,  must,  sooner  or  later, 
resort  to  earlier  repossessions,  take 
more  chances,  and  give  more  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  sub-standard  risks. 
These  changes  in  policy  might  bring 
about  a  sizable  depreciation  of  that 
asset  just  mentioned.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  draw  your  own  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  display  of  adver¬ 
tisements  which  tell  the  whole  story 
about  the  emphasis  that  is  being 
placed  on  the  "terms  appeal”. 

7.  Bad  Debt  Losses 

An  index  showing  the  rise  and 
fall  of  installment  accounts  charged 


to  Profit  and  Loss,  over  a  period 
of  seven  years,  is  extremely  interest¬ 
ing.  This  period  covers  the  years 
of  1929  through  1935.  It  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  policies  of  stores  differ 
widely  in  the  method  of  charge-off. 
Some  stores  take  their  losses  on  an 
automatic  basis  each  year,  others 
allow  them  to  accumulate  and 
charge-off  large  amounts  when  it 
happens  to  be  convenient.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  difficult  to  arrive  at 
an  average  figure  that  is  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  entire  country  for  any 
particular  period. 

The  method  used  in  setting  up 
the  index  was  to  weight  the  figure 
for  each  classification  according  to 
the  volume  of  the  stores  so  as  to 
derive  an  average  for  seven  years. 
This  average  represents  100.  The 
figures  representing  the  volume 
charged  off  in  each  year  were  then 
expressed  in  relationship  to  this  base 
figure.  Therefore,  when  we  say  the 
index  for  1929  was  66.4%.  we  mean 
that  1929  charge-offs  represented 
two-thirds  of  the  seven  year  aver¬ 
age.  When  we  say  1932  charge-offs 
were  159.8.  we  mean  that  there  was 
a  59.8%  increase  over  the  average. 
By  applying  the  above  method,  we 
found  the  index  for  bad-debt  losses 
for  the  7  year  period  to  be.  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Bad  Debt  Loss  Index 

1929  1930  1931  1932 

66.4%  89.1%  112.7%  159.8% 

1933  1934  1935 

158.1%  r.8.2%  42.1% 

Average  for  7  years  100% 

The  varying  policies  that  most 
stores  have  followed  is  the  justifi¬ 
cation  for  using  the  entire  period  as 
an  average.  The  highest  losses  in 
proportion  to  store  sales  appeared 
to  have  been  in  those  stores  of  less 
than  one  million  volume.  Larger 
stores  began  to  take  their  losses  in 

1930  and  by  1934.  when  losses  in 
the  lower  volume  stores  were  at 
their  peak,  the  larger  stores  had 
returned  to  a  normal  figure.  In 
1935.  the  large  store  losses  were 
far  lx*low  the  average  for  the  seven 
years,  however,  smaller  store  losses 
were  not ! 

8.  Relation  of  Total  Installment 
Sales  to  Total  Net  Sales 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  that 
installment  selling  is  gaining  at  a 
very  rapid  pace  is  shown  by  the  fig¬ 
ures  compiled  by  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  for  department  stores  in  two 
large  industrial  cities,  one  in  the 
Ea.st  and  one  in  the  Middle  West. 


.Accurate  records  of  the  proportion 
of  installment  and  regular  thirty- 
day  sales  to  total  net  sales  have  been' 
kept  in  both  these  cities  and  for 
the  same  stores  over  a  period  of 
nine  years,  1927  through  1935.  A 
Chart  showing  the  trends  in  both 
cities  has  been  distributed. 

You  will  observe  from  this  chart 
that  in  1935  City  Number  One  in 
the  East  show'ed  an  increase  of 
2.4%  in  installment  sales  over  1929 
and  an  increase  over  1932,  the  low 
point  of  installment  sales,  of  3%. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  de¬ 
cline  of  1929  to  1932  in  installment 
selling  was  less  than  1%,  whereas 
the  decline  in  thirty-day  credit  was 
approximately  5%.  This  Eastern 
city  therefore,  reached  a  high  point 
in  1935  of  9.9%  for  installment 
sales ;  to  total  sales,  compared  to 
9.5%  for  1929.  charge  account  vol¬ 
ume  in  1935  decreased  to  a  low- 
point  of  44.2%. 

City  Number  Two  in  the  Middle 
West  had  virtually  the  same  experi¬ 
ence,  reaching  a  high  point  for  in¬ 
stallment  sales  of  8.6%  in  1935, 
which  was  2.3%  higher  than  the 
high  of  1929.  In  the  same  period, 
thirty  day  sales  decreased  6.6%.  As 
a  matter  of  interest,  cash  sales,  in 
both  cities,  increased  over  the  same 
period  in  contrast  to  the  reported 
decrease  of  cash  sales  on  many  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  Regular  charge  sales 
reached  their  peak  in  1929  and  then 
declined  rapidly,  the  Eastern  City 
reaching  its  low  in  1935  and  the 
Middle  West  City  its  low  in  1934. 
Installment  sales  built  up  to  peak 
in  1930,  possibly  due  to  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  stores  to  maintain 
volume  after  the  crash  of  1929. 
.After  1930.  the  percentage  of  in¬ 
stallment  sales  in  both  cities  de¬ 
clined  until  1932,  and  since  that 
time  have  increased  very  rapidly 
with  much  higher  figures  than  1930. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  figures  for 
these  two  representative  cities  can 
be  considered  an  index  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  installment  sales,  and  they 
are  probably  more  conservative  than 
otherwise,  then  we  find  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  Installment  Sales  to  total 
sales  in  department  stores  showed 
an  increase  of  2%  in  1935  over 
1929. 

Reliable  indicators  estimate  total 
department  store  sales  at  approxi¬ 
mately  four  billion  dollars  for  1929 
and  about  three  billion  two  hundred 
million  dollars  for  1935.  Therefore, 
if  we  apply  the  estimated  7%  figure 
for  1929.  the  department  store  In¬ 
stallment  Sales  in  that  year  amount- 
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ed  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

The  9%  estimated  figure  would 
bring  department  store  Installment 
sales  for  1935  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  eight  million  dollars,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  dollar  volume  over  1929 
of  eight  million  dollars. 

Consequently,  the  estimated  fig¬ 
ures  for  1935,  when  comp.ared  to 
those  for  1929,  not  only  showed  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  In¬ 
stallment  Sales  to  total  sales  in  de¬ 
partment  stores,  but  also  an  increase 
in  the  actual  installment  dollar  vol¬ 
ume.  This  increase  in  the  Install¬ 
ment  dollar  volume  is  estimated  at 
eight  million  dollars,  despite  the  es¬ 
timated  decrease  of  eight  hundred 
million  dollars  in  1935  total  depart¬ 
ment  stores  sales  compared  to  the 
total  sales  for  1929. 

Following  are  two  table  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  gains  in  both  cities : 

No.  1  East 


Cash 

1929 

43.2 

Reg.  30  day 

1929 

49.3 

Tn.stallment 

1929 

7.5 

100.0 

Cash 

1935 

45.9 

30  day 

1935 

44.2 

Installment 

1935 

9.9 

100.0 

Installment 

2.4 

30  day 

5.1 

Cash 

2.7 

No.  2  Mid -West 

Cash  (low) 

1929 

30.4 

30  day 

1929 

63.3 

Installment 

1929 

6.3 

100.0 

Cash 

1935 

34.7 

30  day 

1935 

56.7 

Installment 

1935 

8.6 

100.0 

In.stallment 

2.3 

30  day 

6.6 

Cash 

4.4 

These  figures  are  significant  in 
that  they  show  a  distinct  tendencv  in 
retail  expansion  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  expensive  and  less 
wholesome  because  of  its  many  col¬ 
lateral  problems,  such  as,  financing, 
trade-ins,  used  product  disposal, 
absorption  of  buying  power  in  carry¬ 
ing  charges,  and  also,  in  department 
stores,  a  distinct  shift  from  the  old 
30-day  paying  habits  to  time  pay¬ 
ments. 


Other  figures  that  substantiate 
our  conclusions  regarding  the  radical 
increase  of  installment  sales  can  be 
seen  in  a  compilation  made  by  the 
Credit  Management  Division  earlier 
this  year.  This  compilation,  cover¬ 
ing  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  and 
1935,  appeared  in  the  January 
(1936)  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  under 
the  heading.  “Trends  of  Retail 
Credit  Sales.”  Of  those  stores  re¬ 
porting,  77.5%  showed  increases  in 
1935 — over  1934  in  the  number  of 
new  installment  accounts  opened, 
72.9%  reported  increases  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  deferred  payment  volume 
to  total  volume, — and  over  one  half 
of  these  increases  were  in  excess  of 
25%.  The  highest  increase  in  per¬ 
centage  of  deferred  volume  was 
175%  for  a  mid-Western  store  do¬ 
ing  a  volume  of  two  to  five  million 
dollars.  This  same  store  also  re¬ 
ported  in  1934  an  increase  of  206% 
over  1933. 

The  1935  issue  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Survey,  when  it  is  re¬ 
leased,  may  reveal  some  interesting 
figures  and  no  doubt  the  retail  cen¬ 
sus  report  for  this  year  will  give  us 
many  more.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  do  not  have  their  data  at  this 
time. 

The  dangerous  part  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  the  unwillingness  to 
recognize  the  stop  signals  and  the 
failure  to  use  necessary  precaution 
to  prevent  extravagance  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  policies,  which  may 
eventually  lead  to  unwarranted  ex¬ 
pense  and  abnormal  loss.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  loss  figures  in  the  last 
depression  cycle  should  convince  us 
that  unwieldly  expansion  along  in¬ 
stallment  lines  must  inevitably  lead 
to  greater  losses  and  these  should  be 
provided  for,  perhaps,  in  the  form 
of  larger  reserves  on  this  type  of 
business  during  the  more  profitable 
days.  Also,  it  is  our  observation  that 
the  department  store  has  something 
to  learn  in  the  way  of  mark-up  from 
the  strictly  installment  house.  It  is 
not  logical  to  suppose  that  one  can 
shorten  the  mark-up,  cut  down  or 
eliminate  the  carrying  charge,  do 
away  with  down  payments,  lengthen 
the  time  for  terms,  and  still  main¬ 
tain  a  profitable  and  wholesome 
business. 

Upon  this  premise  rest  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations : 

I.  That  the  Credit  Management 
Division  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  encour¬ 
age  those  responsible  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  store  policies  to  have  an 
understanding  about  standardizing 


installment  terms,  especially  as  they 
relate  to: 

1.  Lengthening  of  terms 

2.  The  down  payment  required 

3.  The  carrying  charge,  and 

4.  Extravagant  statements  in  the 
advertising  of  terms. 

II.  That  stores  will  find  it  valu¬ 

able  to  prepare  and  maintain  statis¬ 
tics  relating  to :  • 

1.  Total  installment  account  volume 
to  total  net  sales 

2.  Proportion  of  soft  and  hard  mer¬ 
chandise  installment  sales  to 
total  installment  sales 

3.  The  percentage  of  net  loss  on 
installment  accounts  differenti¬ 
ated  from  losses  on  30-day  ac¬ 
counts. 

III.  That  those  stores  reporting  to 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  use  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  have  included  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  reports,  where  they  do 
not  now  appear,  statistics  pertaining 
to  both  total  installment  account  vol¬ 
ume  and  total  30-day  account  vol¬ 
ume. 

Regarding  any  future  study  of  this 
character,  I  would  suggest  that: 

1.  Considerable  thought  be  given 
to  simplifying  the  content  of  the 
questionnaire  and,  if  possible,  to 
combine  this  content  with  the 
expense  study. 

2.  To  begin  the  study  at  least  three 
months  in  advance  of  its  presen¬ 
tation  date. 

These  suggestions  should  result  in 
our  increased  interest  among  the 
membership  and  a  greater  number  of 
replies  upon  which  to  base  more 
definite  conclusions. 
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Installment  Selling — Policies  and  Practices 

Report  and  Tables  prepared  by  Ben  S.  Wright,  Cre*lit 
Manager,  Lasalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Total 

Total 


Credit  Management 


Schedule  II — Installment  Policies  and  Practices 


6.  Is  your  installment  selling  confined  to  hard  merchandise  only? 

Yes 


No 


T otal  Niiinbcr 


By  Region 

No.  Stores 

% 

No.  Stores 

% 

Stores  Reporting 

East  . 

6 

27.5 

16 

72.5 

22 

South  . 

1 

12.7 

7 

87.3 

8 

Middle  W'est  . 

10 

33.4 

20 

66.6 

30 

West  . 

4 

33.0 

9 

69.0 

13 

Canada  . 

0 

0 

3 

100.0 

3 

TOTAL  . 

21 

27.6 

55 

72.4 

76 

By  V olutne 

Under  $200,000  . 

0 

0 

1 

100.0 

1 

$200,000-$S00  000  . 

2 

33.4 

4 

66.6 

6 

$500,000-$1,000,000  . 

2 

15.5 

11 

84.5 

13 

$1.060,000-$2, 000.000  . 

7 

46.7 

8 

53.3 

15 

$2.000.000-$5.000,000  . 

4 

17.1 

19 

82.9 

23 

$5.000, 000-$10.000, 000  . 

3 

30.0 

7 

70.0 

10 

Over  $10.000  000  . 

3 

37.5 

5 

62.5 

8 

TOTAL  . 

21 

27.6 

55 

72.4 

76 

Do  you  sell  anv  merchandise  on  the 

installment  plan  zeitliout  a  carrying 

charge  ? 

By  Region 

Yes 

% 

.Vo 

% 

Total  Stores 

East  . 

5 

22.9 

17 

77.1 

22 

South  . 

4 

50.0 

4 

50.0 

8 

Middle  West  . 

3 

9.8 

28 

90.2 

31 

West  . 

6 

42.9 

8 

57.1 

14 

Canada  . 

1 

33.3 

2 

66.7 

3 

TOTAL  ALL  STORES . 

19 

24.4 

59 

75.6 

78 

Do  you  advertise  terms  as  to: — (a) 

trade-in  allowance  (b)  no  down-pay- 

ment  (c)  down-payment  in  $  (dl  down-payment  bv  % 

1  (e)  carrying  charge 

(f)  number  of  months  allowed  on 

balance  (g)  in 

daily  newspaper  (h) 

statement  inserts  (i)  radio? 

Yes 

% 

So 

% 

Total  Stores 

A  . 

41 

58.6 

29 

4i.4 

70 

B  . 

24 

33.8 

47 

66.2 

71 

C  . 

50 

70.4 

21 

29.6 

71 

D  ....  . 

29 

41.4 

41 

58.6 

70 

E  . 

41 

56.9 

31 

43.1 

72 

F  . 

43 

58.9 

30 

41.1 

73 

G  . 

68 

90.6 

7 

9.4 

75 

H  . 

35 

50.0 

35 

50.0 

70 

I  . 

15 

21.7 

54 

78.3 

69 

What  is  your  method  of  financing  installment  paper? 
(A)  1 — Does  your  store  carry  the  paper?  2 — carried 

by  subsidiary 

finance 

company 

(B)  Is  the  paper  rediscounted  with 

outside  companv  (1)  with 

recourse 

(2)  without  recourse 

Yes 

% 

No 

% 

Total  Stores 

(A)  1  . 

60 

83.3 

12 

16.7 

72 

2  . 

4 

68 

72 

(B)  Part  of  paper . 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

All  paper  . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

(1)  with  recourse . 

7 

— 

— 

_ 

7 

(2)  without  recourse . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

If  your  installment  paper  is  rediscounted  with  an  outside  company- 

-(a)  do 

you  make  collections?  (b)  what  percentage  of  advance  do  you  receive?  (c) 

do  you  surrender  the  contract  to  finance  company? 

Yes 

% 

No 

% 

Total  Stores 

(A)  . 

(B)  high  100%,  low  10%,  .Average 

4 

50.0 

4 

50.0 

8 

80%  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(C)  . 

6 

75.0 

2 

25.0 

8 

30 
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Schedule  II  —Installment  Policies  and  Practices — Continued 


11.  If  you  sell  soft  merchandise  on  the  installment  plan: — (.a)  can  customer 
also  have  30  day  account?  (b)  If  so,  do  you  set  a  h.\ed  limit  for  the  30  day 
account  ? 

)'cs  *Vo  Total  Number 

No.  Stores  %  No.  Stores  %  Stores  Reporting 


A  .  57  91.9  5  8.1  62 

D  .  33  62.2  20  37.8  53 


12.  If  you  have  been  selling  soft  merchandise  on  the  installment  plan — (.a)  was 
your  reason  competition?  (b)  was  your  reason  customer  demand?  (c )  was 
your  reason  pressure  within  the  store?  (d)  recapitulation  of  reasons? 

Total  No. 


B\’  Region 

Yes  No.  Reasons 

No  No.  Reasons 

Reasons  Given 

.A  Competition 

East  . 

10 

4 

14 

South  . 

5 

0 

5 

Middle  West  . 

5 

4 

9 

West  . 

8 

2 

10 

Canada  . 

3 

0 

3 

TOT.AL  . 

31 

10 

41 

B  Customer  Demand 

East  . 

11 

3 

U 

South  . 

5 

0 

5 

Middle  West . 

14 

2 

16 

West  . 

5 

4 

9 

Canada  . 

2 

0 

2 

TOT.\L  . 

37 

9 

46 

C  Store  Pressure 

East  . 

4 

6 

10 

South  . 

3 

0 

3 

Middle  West . 

5 

3 

8 

West  . 

3 

6 

9 

Canada  . 

2 

1 

3 

TOTAL  . 

17 

16 

33 

D  Recapitulation — (55  stores  re- 

porting) 

A  . 

31 

75.6% 

10 

24.4% 

41 

B  . 

37 

80.4% 

9 

19.6% 

46 

C  . 

17 

51.5% 

16 

48.5% 

33 

Total  Number  Reasons  . 

85 

35 

120 

13.  Do  you  sell  general  merchandise  such  as  silk  stockings,  underwear,  and 

other  items  of  small  value  on  an  installment  basis 

?  (d)  Is  the  plan  still  in 

operation  ? 

Yes 

% 

Xo 

% 

Total  Stores 

1st  part  of  question  . 

21 

29.5 

50 

70.5 

71 

(d)  . 

21 

100.0 

0 

0 

21 

4.  Effect  upon  average  sale  in  soft  merchandise  departments  where  installment 

selling  has  been  introduced — (a)  the  average  sale  of  the  departments  affected 

(b)  business  from  30  dav  charge  customers  (c) 

cash  sales  (d) 

have  de- 

partments  traded-up,  traded-down,  no 

noticeable  change? 

Increase  % 

Decrease 

% 

No  Change 

% 

Total  Stores 

A .  18  51.4 

0 

0 

17 

48.6 

35 

B .  11  33.4 

3 

9.0 

19 

57.6 

33 

C .  5  14.7 

7 

20.6 

22 

64.7 

34 

D  (Traded-up)  15  53.5 

0 

0 

13 

46.5 

28 

15.  Bv  comparing  1935  with  1934.  what 

effect  did  vou  notice  with 

regard  to 

(a)  monthly  rejection  percentages  (b)  length  of  credit  terms? 

Increase  % 

Decrease 

% 

•Vo  Change 

% 

Total  Stores 

A .  17  27.4 

18 

29.1 

27 

43.5 

62 

B .  31  51.6 

3 

5.1 

26 

43.3 

60 
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Schedule  III — Retail  Installment  Terms — Merchandise  Table 


Minimum  Down  Payment  Required 

Amount  of 

Doivn  Payment  ^ 

Electric 

Refrigerators 

Radios 

Stoves 

Washers  i 

I  rollers 

East 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Canada 

Total 

East 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Canada 

Total 

East 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Canada 

Total 

East 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Canada 

Total 

blast 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Canada 

Total 

No.  D.P . 

$1.00-2.50  . 

$3.00-4.50  . 

$5.00  . 

$10.00  . 

1  4  3  2  10 

! 

3  5  8 

2  1  1  4 

1  3  4' 

3  1  4 

1  1 

2  5  1  8 

2  12  1  6 

2  2 

1  1 

2  15  1  9 

2  2 

2  13  6 

4  4 

3  19  1  14 

1  1 

2  13  6 

3  3 

4161  12 

1  1 

3%  . 

1  1 

it  '  ■ 

4%  . 

5%  . 

3  2  2  2  9 

12  1  4 

2  2 

2  2 

7%  &  8%  . 

1  1 

1  1  2 

1  1  2 

10%  . 

4  2  12  4  2  24 

9  5  16  6  2  38 

6  3  12  6  2  29 

5  3  13  6  2  29 

5  3  13  6  2  29 

20%  . 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1  2 

1  1  2 

Over  20%  . 

1  1 

1  1 

Maximum  Number  of  Months  Allowed 

2  to  4  months  . 

5  to  9  . 

2  3  5 

1  1 

2  2 

2  2 

10  . 

115  1  8 

1  2  3 

1  1  2 

1  1  2 

12  . 

1  2  14 

12  4  11  4  1  32 

6  19  1  17 

9  1  12  2  24 

9  1  11  2  23 

13-17  . 

1  12  4 

2  2  11  6 

2  2  2  6 

12  2  5 

18  . 

2  11  4 

4  11118 

3  1  5  3  1  13 

3  2  6  3  1  15 

4  2  3  3  1  13 

24  . 

5  1  14  3  23 

1  3  4 

2  4  2  1  9 

2  3  4  2  1  12 

2  2  3  2  1  10 

Over  24  . 

10  8  7  6  1  32 

!  4  5  1  1  11 

1  1  2 

2  1  3 

Carrying  Charges  Added  (Per  Annum) 

0%  . 

1  1 

1  1 

I 

3%>  . 

1  2  3 

1  2  3 

2  2  4 

12  3 

2  2  4 

4%  . 

1  1 

1  1 

1 

1  1 

5%  . 

5  14  10 

6  5  11 

6  14  11 

'514  If 

5  14  10 

6%  . 

10  6  17  9  1  43 

8  6  15  6  1  3e 

7  6  13  7  1  34 

7  5  16  7  1  3f 

7  5  12  10  1  3.- 

7%  . 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

1  I 

8%.  . 

2  1  3 

1 

2  2 

1  2 

)  1  2  3 

9%  . 

1 

1 

1 

10%  . 

3  1 

2  2  4 

132 

)  3  1  4 

32 
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Schedule  III — Retail  Installment  Terms — Merchandise  Table — Continued 


Minimum  Down  Payment  Required 


Vacuum 

Cleaners 


Sewing 

Machines 


Furniture 


Draperies 


House 

Furnishings 


^■1  mount  of 

Dozen  Payment 

Fast 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Canada 

Total 

East 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Canada 

Total 

East 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Canada 

Total 

East 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Canada 

Total 

East 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Canada 

Total 

No.  D.P . 

1  2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

$1.00-2.50  . 

6  1  2 

9 

2 

1 

3 

1  1 

2 

$3.00-4.50  . 

2  3  12 

8 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1  2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

$5.00  . 

2  3  1 

1 

7 

_ 2 

1 

2  5 

1 

1 

2 

1  1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

$10.00  . 

3%  . 

4%  . 

1 

1 

1 

1  2 

1 

1 

5%  . 

1  2  2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

7%  &  8% . 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

10%  . 

3  2  9  5 

2  21 

3 

4 

5 

4  1  17 

10  7  16 

3  1  37 

3  6  8 

3 

2  22 

6  6 

9  4 

2  27 

20%  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

!  2 

5 

7 

4  17 

1 

13 

1  3 

4  1 

8 

Over  20%  . 

1  1 

1 

'  2  2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1  2 

Maximum  Number  of  Months  Allowed 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1  10 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1  9 

10  . 

1 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

1 

11 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

12  . 

9 

1 

11 

2 

23 

5 

1 

1 

3 

10 

4 

0 

10 

1 

17 

7 

2 

12 

6 

27 

8 

1 

9 

4 

22 

13-17  . 

3 

1 

3 

3 

10 

2 

3 

5 

3 

1 

4 

18  . 

4 

4 

8 

2 

18 

4 

1 

3 

3 

11 

7 

2 

7 

2 

18 

1 

2 

1  4 

1 

2 

1 

4 

24  . 

3 

■7 

1 

1  7 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1  10 

0 

1 

3 

3 

1  10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Over  24  . 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

2  3 

1  1 

Carrying  Charges  Added  (Per  Annum) 


0%  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3%  . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4%  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5%  . 

3 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

3 

6 

3 

5 

1 

9 

2 

5 

7 

1 

4 

1 

6 

6%  . 

9 

7  12  8 

1 

37 

8 

4 

7  6 

25 

12 

6  10  5 

1 

34 

7 

6 

12  7 

1  33 

8  5 

9  5 

1 

28 

7%  . 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

1 

8%  . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9%  . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

10%  . 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 
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Minimum  Down  Payment  Required 


Sporting 

Goods 

Men's  Suits 
and  Coats 

Expensive 

Eur  Coats 

Cloth  &  Fur 
Trim  Coats 

General 

Merchandise 

Amount  of 

Down  Payment 

East 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Canada 

Total 

East 

Soutli 

Midwest 

West 

Canada 

Total 

East 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Canada 

Total 

East 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Canada 

Total 

East 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Canada 

Total 

No.  D.P . 

$1.00-2.50  . 

$3.00-4.50  . 

$5.00  . 

$10.00  . 

1 

1  1 

1  l' 

1  1 

12  1  4 

1  1  1 

1  1  2 

1  1 

3%  . 

47o  . 

5%  . 

7%  &  8% . 

10%  . 

20%  . 

Over  20%  . 

2  2  2  2  8 
112  4 

1  1 

113  5 

3  4  18 
ill  1  3 

1  1 

6  3  5  3  17 

5  3  6  4  1  19 

3  14  19 

14  2  5  1  12 
'  4  2  2  5  1  14 
,213  17 

1 

1 

12  3  117 

1112  16 

I 

Maximum  Number  of  Months  Allowed 


2  to  4  months  ... 

5  to  9  . 

10  . 

12  . 

13-17  . 

18  . 

24  . 

Over  24  . 


1 

1 

2  3  3 

8 

1  1  1 

3 

3  3  3  1  14 

1  1 

6  3  9 

7  2  11  3  22 

1  2 

7  4  2  3  1  17 

1 

2  4  2  8 

1  1 

3  14  19 

4  2  6  7  19 

3  3  1  7 

1  1  2 

112  1  5 

1  12  15 
1  1 

2  1  14 

Carrying  Charges  Added  (Per  Annum) 

0%  . 

1  3  4 

2  2  14  9 

2  113  7 

1  2  3 

3%  . 

1  1 

2  2  1  5 

2  2  4 

1  1 

4%  . 

5%  . 

1  1 

2  12  5 

2  1  3 

1  I 

6%  . . 

4  3  4  1  12 

2  3  4  2  11 

8  2  8  3  1  22 

5  1  5  3  1  15 

3  2  117 

7%  . 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

8%  . 

1  1 

1  1 

9%  . 

1  1 

2  2 

2  2 

10%  . 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  I 

1  1 
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The  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

Edited  by 
H.  1.  KLEINHAUS 
Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  14 
Federal  Payroll  Tax — Demonstrators  and 
Leased  Department  Employees 


The  question  of  whether  a  store 
may  pay  the  Federal  Payroll 
Tax  for  a  leased  department 
operator  or  for  another  employer 
whose  employee  may  be  acting  as  a 
demonstrator  in  a  store,  has  been 
answered  by  the  Department  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Harold  R.  Young,  Manager  of 
the  Washington  Office  of  the  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A. 

The  letter  points  out  that  the  tax 
“is  applicable  only  where  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  employer  and  employee 
exists.”*  In  the  ordinary  demon¬ 
strator  arrangement  no  employer 
and  employee  relation  exists,  neither 
can  it  be  held  that  employees  of 
leased  departments,  as  they  are  com¬ 
monly  operated,  are  employees  of 
the  store.** 

“Accordingly,”  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  continues,  “the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  lessees  are  liable  to  the 
tax  imposed  by  Title  IX  of  the  Act 
with  resjiect  to  their  employees  and 
the  law  contemplates  that  they  shall 
pay  such  tax.” 

Moreover,  Article  300  of  Regula¬ 
tions  90  says.  “Every  employer  shall 
make  a  return  under  oath  .  .  .  Each 
corporation  subject  to  the  tax  shall 
render  a  separate  return.”  (Italics 
supplied.)  Thus,  it  would  seem 
a  store  can  not  include  the  tax 
on  payroll  of  employees  of  leased 
departments  or  demonstrators  in  its 
own  return,  even  though  it  might 
have  an  arrangement  for  reimburse¬ 
ment  from  the  actual  employer. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  it  has  been 
said,  has  recommended  in  cases 
where  concessions  are  leased  by 
stores  that  the  lessors  pay  the  tax 
with  respect  to  employees  of  the 
lessee,  in  order  to  avoid  mechanical 
complications  and  in  order  to  per¬ 
mit  the  employees  of  any  lessees 
who  under  the  State  law  would  not 
be  subject  to  its  provisions  to  be¬ 
come  eligible  for  the  benefits  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  State  law  (this  refers 


to  employers  not  liable  for  the  State 
tax  because  they  have  too  few  em¬ 
ployees). 

The  Treasury  Department  says 
that  while  it  “is  not  concerned  with 
respect  to  any  agreement  between 
lessees  and  lessors  as  to  the  payment 
of  the  tax  under  a  State  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  law,  attention  is  in¬ 
vited  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  credit  pro¬ 
vided  by  Section  902  of  the  .A.ct  the 
contributions  referred  to  in  that 
Section  must  be  paid  by  the  taxpay¬ 
er  and  such  contributions  must  have 


The  Departmental  Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  Operating  Results  show 
cash  discounts  (on  purchases)  in 
ratio  to  sales  of  each  department. 
It  is  often  asked  why  cash  discounts 
are  shown  in  this  manner,  rather 
than  in  terms  of  purchases.  The 
reason  is  that  for  auditing  of  the 
reports  as  they  are  received  from 
member  stores  it  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  have  the  cash  discounts  as 
ratios  to  sales  to  provide  a  means 
of  checking  the  gross  margin  data 
and  retail  inventory  procedure  by 
applying  the  standard  formula. 

If  it  did  not  mean  extra  work  on 
behalf  of  cooperating  stores  both 
figures  might  be  requested,  i.e..  cash 
discounts  in  ratio  to  purchases  and 
in  ratio  to  sales.  The  policy  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  has  been  to 
shorten  rather  than  to  increase  the 
amount  of  work  required  of  the 
M.O.R.  cooperators. 

It  is  often  asked  how  the  figures 
now  shown  for  cash  discounts  in 
percent  to  sales  may  be  converted 
to  ratios  to  purchases.  The  method 
is  not  difficult  and  consists  of  a  few 
arithmetical  calculations.  The  steps 
are  as  follows : 


Ijeen  required  by  law.” 

Section  902  refers  to  credit 
against  the  Federal  tax  of  contribu¬ 
tion  to  State  unemployment  funds, 
limiting  the  amount  of  the  credit  to 
90%  of  the  Federal  tax.*** 

The  last  comment  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  will  not  affect  the 
Federal  tax  except  in  an  instance 
(probably  very  rare)  where  the 
Federal  tax  is  more  than  111%  of 
the  required  State  contribution.  The 
principle,  however,  is  important  and 
stores  should  be  guided  accordingly. 


*See  Regulations  90,  Article  205;  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.  bulletin  No.  11,  also  bulletin 
No.  12. 

**See  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  bulletin  No.  10. 
***See  .\rticle  211,  Regulations  90,  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.  bulletin  No  11. 


(1)  Add  the  figures  shown  for 
markdowns  and  stock  short¬ 
ages  to  100%  (representing 
sales)  to  find  “original  retail” 
in  terms  of  “final  retail”  (sales). 

(2)  Divide  the  figure  shown  for 
“Cash  Discount  Percent  to 
Sales”  by  the  “original  retail” 
found  through  the  first  step. 
This  gives  “cash  discount  per¬ 
cent  to  original  retail.” 

(3)  Divide  this  latter  figure  by  the 
complement  of  the  cumulative 
markon  percent.  The  quotient 
is  the  cash  discount  in  percent 
to  purchases  at  cost. 

This  latter  figure,  however,  may 
not  be  absolutely  accurate,  due  to 
the  fact  that  no  recognition  has  been 
given  to  the  need  for  adjusting 
earned  discounts  for  any  difference 
between  opening  and  closing  inven¬ 
tories.  The  discrepancy  in  the  case 
of  any  one  store  or  a  single  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  great,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  data  shown  in  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Merchandising  and  Operat¬ 
ing  Results,  compensating  errors  as 
between  stores  minimize  consider¬ 
ably  the  need  for  adjustment. 
(Those  interested  in  this  phase  of 
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accounting  may  obtain  further  in¬ 
formation  from  the  Controllers’ 
Congress.) 

The  explanation  of  the  procedure 
outlined  above  involves  a  few  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  retail  inventory  method 
which  govern  the  basic  arithmetic 
calculations. 

Since  markdowns  and  stock  short¬ 
ages  are  expressed  in  terms  of  sales, 
the  addition  of  these  three  elements 
would  give  the  original  retail.  To 
prove  this  take  the  following  exam¬ 
ple:  Sales  are  $10,000;  markdowns 
are  $900;  and  stock  shortages  $100. 
In  terms  of  sales,  markdowns  are 
9%;  stock  shortages  1%.  Original 
retail  of  goods  sold  would  then  be 
$10,000  plus  $900,  plus  $100,  equal¬ 
ing  $11,000,  or,  in  percentage  of 
sales,  100%  plus  9%,  plus  1%  or 
110%  of  sales,  which  is  $11,000. 

To  illustrate  the  whole  procedure, 
take  the  figures  shown  in  the  1935 
Departmental  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results,  the  $500,000  to 
$1,000,OTO  sales  volume  group,  for 
Department  No.  53,  Women’s 
Dresses.  Cumulative  markon  was 
38.0%,  markdowns  21.0%  of  sales, 
and  stock  shortages  1.1%  of  sales. 
Cash  discount  in  percent  to  sales 
was  5.8%.  Original  retail  of  goods 
sold  was  thus  100%  (sales)  plus 
21.0%  and  1.1%,  or  122.1%.  This 
completes  the  first  step. 

Next,  divide  the  “cash  discount 
percent  to  sales’’  figure,  5.8%,  by 
122.1%  or  more  accurately,  .058  by 
1.221,  giving  .0475  or  4.75%  as  the 
cash  discount  on  purchases  in  terms 
of  “original  retail.” 

The  third  step  brings  in  the  mark¬ 
on  element,  38%.  and  its  comple¬ 
ment,  62%.  which  represents  cost 
in  terms  of  retail  (original  retail). 
If  a  given  amount  bears  a  relation¬ 
ship  of  4.75%  to  one  figure  it  fol¬ 
lows  it  will  bear  a  higher  ratio  to 
a  lower  figure.  In  other  words  the 
third  step  is  a  problem  in  inverse 
proportion  expressed  as  follows: 

4.75  :  1.00  :  :  .62  ;  X. 

This  requires  that  4.75%  be  divided 
by  62%  giving  7.66%  as  the  cash 
discount  in  terms  of  purchases. 

This  figure.  7.66%,  compares 
with  8%  known  as  the  more  or  less 
prevailing  cash  discount  in  the  dress 
trade,  and  is  less  than  8%  for  one 
or  both  of  the  following  reasons : 
transportation  costs  being  consid¬ 
ered  part  of  merchandise  costs  re¬ 
duce  the  effective  rate  of  discount 
and  some  goods  such  as  close  outs 
may  be  purchased  at  terms  any¬ 
where  between  8%  and  net. 


Limited  Study  on  Distribution  of  Rent  Expense 
in  Larger  Department  Stores 


IT  has  occasionally  been  said  that 
specialty  stores  are  not  as  careful 
or  meticulous  in  their  accounting 
methods  as  are  department  stores. 
In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  a 
member  store  as  to  definite  proce¬ 
dure  in  typical  large  specialty  stores, 
the  Controllers’  Congress  obtained 
the  following  information. 

Of  the  thirteen  stores  cooperating 
(with  annual  sales  ranging  from 
one  and  one-half  million  to  five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars),  all  but  four  assign  a 
different  rental  value  to  their  vari¬ 
ous  floors.  Of  the  four,  two  assign 
the  same  rental  value  to  all  upper 
floors  only,  while  one  assigns  the 
same  rental  value  throughout  ihe 
main  store  with  a  variation  in  the 
basement.  In  a  number  of  cases 
rates  even  vary  on  the  same  floor, 
but  where  the  method  of  zoning  pre¬ 
vails,  it  is  usually  confined  to  the 
main  floor. 

The  rental  values  assigned  in  in¬ 
dividual  cases  may  assist  others  with 
respect  to  handling  this  problem  in 
their  own  stores. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  put 
to  these  stores  were  not  furnished 
entirely  in  a  manner  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  average  the  data.  For  this 
reason,  the  significant  points  of  each 
store’s  practice  are  given  separately 
from  the  practice  of  the  other  stores. 

Individual  circumstances  must 
necessarily  influence  each  store’s 
practice  and  frequently  the  proced¬ 
ure  with  respect  to  one  phase  of  rent 
distribution  is  governed  by  condi¬ 
tions  bearing  on  other  phases.  For 
instance,  one  store  may  charge  30% 
of  its  total  rent  to  the  main  floor, 
another  store  50%,  because  the  first 
store  occupies  a  greater  number  of 
floors  than  does  the  second  store. 

If  the  summary  which  follows 
raises  other  questions  and  the  desire 
for  additional  information,  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  would  be  glad  to 
obtain  more  data.  There  are  still 
available  copies  of  a  speech  made  by 
Mr.  R.  .\.  Filske  while  at  Abraham 
&  Straus.  Inc.. — now  Controller  of 
Gimbel’s.  Philadelphia — explaining 
the  procedure  regarding  rent  dis¬ 
tribution  recommended  in  the  Ex¬ 
pense  Manual  and  as  applied  in  the 
case  of  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 

Store  A 

Store  A  occupies  six  floors,  in¬ 
cluding  a  basement.  The  rent 
charged  to  departments  is  based  up¬ 


on  a  rate  per  square  foot  which  is 
the  same  for  all  space  on  any  one 
floor  but  which  rate  varies  for  each 
floor.  The  determination  of  rates 
was  influenced  by  the  local  real 
estate  board  which  gave  their  ideas 
of  the  relative  floor  values.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  square  foot  rental  charge 
on  the  main  floor  is  three  times  as 
much  as  the  average  for  all  floors, 
and  the  main  floor  bears  32%  of  the 
main  store  rent.  This  latter  figure 
amounts  to  47%  if  the  charge  to 
windows  of  15%  is  included.  The 
charge  to  windows  may  appear 
rather  high,  but  the  store  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  windows  on  all  four 
sides  and  is  located  on  the  busiest 
corner. 

Store  B 

Store  B  is  composed  of  several 
buildings  of  nine  stories  each,  in¬ 
cluding  a  basement.  In  determining 
the  rental  rates,  which  vary  by  floor, 
each  building  is  handled  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  unit,  the  breakdown  in  each 
being  independent  of  the  others. 
This  resulted  in  a  situation  where 
various  rates  exist  for  the  same 
floor,  but  only  by  buildings. 

The  breakdown  of  the  total  rent 
in  a  building  is  based  upon  first  as¬ 
signing  to  each  floor  a  percentage  of 
the  total  rent.  Then  the  amounts 
represented  by  the  percentages  are 
divided  by  the  number  of  square  feet 
of  area  on  the  respective  floors  to 
give  the  rates  per  square  foot.  The 
square  foot  rental  charge  for  the 
main  floor  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  average  for  all  floors.  $1.51.  as 
compared  with  $1.40.  The  main 
floor  bears  20%  of  the  total  main 
store  rent. 

Store  C 

Store  C  operates  six  floors,  in¬ 
cluding  a  basement.  In  assigning 
rates  per  square  foot  to  the  different 
floors,  accessibility  was  the  deciding 
factor.  Because  of  good  elevator 
service  all  upper  floors  have  identi¬ 
cal  rates.  The  rate  used  for  the 
basement  varies  from  the  main  store 
rates  and  is  equivalent  to  60%  of  the 
average  main  floor  rate.  An  inter¬ 
esting  condition  in  this  store  is  the 
zoning  of  the  main  floor,  especially 
in  view  of  the  identical  rates  used 
for  all  upper  floors.  The  weighting 
of  the  zoned  areas  is  influenced 
largely  by  estimated  traffic. 
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The  main  floor  rental  charge  per 
square  foot  is  50%  greater  than  the 
whole  store  average.  The  main  floor, 
excluding  the  display  windows,  pay 
for  16.5%  of  the  total  main  store 
rent.  Window  rent  absorbs  29.0% 
of  total  selling  department  rent. 

Store  D 

Store  D  occupies  seven  floors,  two 
of  which  are  basement  floors.  .-\11 
main  store  space  is  treated  alike,  tbe 
same  rate  per  square  foot  lieing 
charged  to  de^iartments  throughout. 
Tlie  main  floor  as  a  result  stands 
71%  of  the  total  main  store  rent. 
The  rate  in  the  basement  varies  from 
the  main  store  rate.  The  calculation 
of  the  basement  rate  was  based  iqion 
a  charge  to  the  basement  of  an 
amount  of  rent  equal  to  the  increase 
in  store  rent  when  the  basement 
was  first  introduced. 

Store  E 

Store  E  occupies  eleven  floors, 
consisting  of  a  mezzanine,  six  sell¬ 
ing  and  four  non-selling  floors.  Rent 
is  proportioned  to  the  floors  accord¬ 
ing  to  relative  floor  values.  No  in¬ 
dication  is  given  as  to  what  factors 
determine  the  relative  floor  values. 
24%  of  the  total  rent  is  allocated 
to  the  main  floor,  two-thirds  of 
which  is  charged  to  the  front  half  of 
the  floor  and  one-third  to  the  rear 
half.  The  average  square  foot  rental 
charge  on  the  main  floor  is  higher 
tlian  the  average  for  all  floors. 

Store  F 

Store  F  maintains  eleven  selling 
floors  and  a  basement  which  is  used 
for  non-selling  purposes.  No  rent 
is  charged  to  the  basement,  all  lieing 
split  among  selling  departments. 
Rates  vary  by  floors.  Estimated 
rental  value,  space  occupied,  ease  of 
access,  and  elevator  service  are  some 
of  the  factors  influencing  the  floor 
rates.  Zoning  is  not  used  since  the 
floors  are  not  large  enough. 

The  main  floor  rate  per  square 
foot  is  two  and  one-half  times  the 
average  rate  for  the  store.  Ex¬ 
pressed  in  another  way  the  main 
floor  pays  for  25%  of  the  main  store 
rent  or  of  the  total  store  rent  (since 
the  basement  is  not  used  for  selling 
and  selling  departments  absorb  the 
entire  rent).  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  25%  includes  an  amount  for 
window  rent. 

Store  G 

Store  G  operates  a  main  store  of 
eight  floors  and  a  basement  which  is 


used  solely  for  delivery  jmrposes. 
.'\ccessibility  is  the  determining  fac¬ 
tor  in  establishing  rates  per  square 
foot  on  selling  floors,  which  vary 
by  floor  but  not  witbin  a  floor.  The 
charge  for  rent  to  non-selling  area 
is  somewhat  arbitrarily  established. 

Of  the  total  main  store  rent,  30% 
is  absorl)ed  by  tbe  main  floor.  In 
terms  of  square  foot  rental  charge 
this  means  that  a  square  foot  of 
space  on  the  main  floor  is  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  the  average 
value  of  a  square  foot  of  space 
throughout  the  main  store. 

Store  H 

Store  H  occupies  four  floors — no 
basement.  Rental  rates  per  square 
foot  of  area  vary  by  floor  based 
upon  the  fact  that  street  floors 
usually  rent  for  more  than  others. 
\’ariation  of  rates  within  a  floor  de¬ 
pends  upon  location  factors,  such  as 
l)roximity  to  entrance,  elevators  and 
light.  About  35%  of  the  total  rent 
is  lx)rne  by  the  street  floor. 

Store  I 

Store  I  maintains  four  floors,  in¬ 
cluding  a  basement.  A  percentage 
of  the  total  rent  is  assigned  to  each 
floor  based  upon  the  sales  value  of 
each  floor  to  total  sales.  Reducing 
the  amounts  of  floor  rent  thus  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  respective  floor  areas 
yields  rates  per  square  foot  which 
are  constant  within  a  floor.  The  rate 
for  the  street  floor  is  60%  higher 
than  the  average  rate  for  the  store. 
The  amount  of  main  store  rent  ab¬ 
sorbed  bv  the  street  floor  is  about 
40%. 

Store  J 

.Store  J  occupies  five  floors — no 
basement.  In  allocating  rent  to  the 
various  floors  accessibility  such  as 
nearness  to  elevators  was  the  chief 
factor  considered.  The  actual  break¬ 
down  of  the  total  rent  is  as  follows : 


\\Sndows  .  30% 

Street  floor  16% 

Second  floor  15% 

Third  floor  14% 

Fourth  floor  13% 

Fifth  floor  12% 


On  the  main  floor  varying  rates 
|>er  square  foot  prevail.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  in  rates  depend  upon  loca¬ 
tion  or  accessibility  to  customers 
and  traffic  flow.  The  average  rate 
on  the  main  floor  is  about  two  and 
one-quarter  times  the  average  of  all 
floors. 


Store  K 

Store  K  operates  four  selling 
floors.  The  rate  per  square  foot  a 
department  pays  depends  upon  the 
floor  on  which  it  is  located.  In  de¬ 
termining  the  floor  rates,  considera¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  layout  of  the 
building  and  the  desirability  of  space 
on  each  floor  as  against  the  others. 
On  the  main  floor  rates  vary  by 
zone.  In  determining  these  rates 
factors  such  as  distance  to  entrances, 
accessibility  to  elevators  and  people 
re(|uired  to  pass  to  get  to  elevators 
were  weighed. 

Store  L 

Store  L  occupies  five  selling 
floors.  The  rent  charged  to  depart¬ 
ments  is  based  upon  a  rate  which  is 
the  same  on  all  upper  floors,  but 
which  varies  on  the  street  floor  de¬ 
pending  upon  location.  The  average 
rate  which  prevails  on  the  street 
floor  is  about  one  and  one-half  times 
the  average  rate  for  all  floors. 

Store  M 

Store  M  charges  rent  to  depart¬ 
ments  on  a  percentage  to  sales  basis. 

«  «  « 

Buying  Insurance:  by  P,  D.  Bet- 
terley,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co,  192  pages;  $2,50. 

HE  field  of  insurance  is  so 
broad  that  it  is  impossible  for 
one  book  to  cover  even  a  small  part 
of  the  subject.  Mr.  Betterley’s  work 
confines  itself  with  fundamentals 
which  are  not  subject  to  frequent 
change.  The  book  is  confined  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  fire  insurance  and 
deals  with  phases  of  coverage  and 
costs  that  are  essential  for  the  in¬ 
surance  buyer  to  know.  These  in¬ 
clude.  among  others ;  Insurable 
Interest :  Prevention  of  Losses ; 
Riders  and  Endorsements :  Concur¬ 
rency  :  Policy  Provisions  and  Ex¬ 
clusions  :  Determination  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Values:  Types  of  Carriers; 
Method  of  Operations;  Cost  Con¬ 
trol  ;  and  Procedure  .'Kfter  Loss. 

The  book  will  stimulate  interest 
in  insurance  matters  on  the  part  of 
those  now  charged  with  insurance 
buying  and  who  do  not  appreciate 
their  responsibilities.  It  will  also 
aid  those  who  hope  some  day  to  be¬ 
come  worthy  of  accepting  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  providing  adequate 
and  economical  coverage  for  their 
stores. 

H.  1.  K. 
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Aoir  Available 

A  Reliable  Guide  for  Every 
Store  Executive  Interested  in 
the  EXPE]\SE  PROBLEM! 

Report  on 

OPERATING  EXPENSES,  1935 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University  for  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  by  whom  it  is  Authorized,  Sponsored  and  Financed 


In  checking  your  own  operating  figures,  these  vital  statistics  are  indispensable 

First — To  gauge  the  gross  margin 

Second — To  gauge  expense  by  the  natural  divisions 

Third — To  gauge  net  profit 

The  report  is  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  operating  expenses  of  about  600 
department  and  specialty  stores  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  gives 
analyses  of  operating  expenses  according  to  volume  of  sales,  rate  of  stock  turn, 
percentage  of  markdown  and  net  profit. 

Basis  of  Distribution  of  Reports 

A  reprint  of  the  tables  containing  figures  for  the  particular  volume  of  a  member  store 
will  be  mailed  free  to  each  member  store  in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  addressed  to  the 
member  of  record. 

Copies  of  complete  report  to  a  member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  (i.e.  in  addition  to  the  reprint 

sent  free  to  members  of  the  Association)  .  $1.00  each 

Copies  of  the  complete  report  to  non-members .  2.50  each 

There  will  be  the  following  discounts  on  quantity — 

Less  than  10  copies  .  Net 

10  to  99  copies  . 25% 

100  copies  or  more . 40% 


This  Is  Your  Order  Blank 

Return  to  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 

101  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MR.  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director. 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  101  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City. 

Please  fill  my  order  (as  checked)  for  Harvard  Report — “Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores 
in  1935.” 

□  Member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  Associate  Group . $1.00  each 

□  I  am  not  a  member .  2.50  each 

□  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your  quantity  discount. 

□  Please  send  me  .  Copies. 

I  am  attaching  check  (Add  New  York  City  sales  tax,  if  Report  is  to  be  delivered  within  the  City) 


City  and  State 
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Personnel 


Survey  of  Personnel  Management 
in  Multiple  Unit  Stores 

Chairman,  PAUL  A.  MERTZ 
Training  Director,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  first  session  ever  scheduled  by  the  Personnel  Group  for  its 
multiple  unit  store  members  was  held  at  the  recent  convention 
in  Chicago.  To  many  personnel  executives  in  attendance  and 
representing  the  independent  type  of  store,  the  personnel  policies 
and  techniques  which  were  described  and  discussed  in  this  meet¬ 
ing  came  as  a  revelation.  This  would  indicate  that  a  multiple 
unit  session  has  established  itself  as  a  necessary  feature  of  future 
Personnel  Group  convention  programs. 


are  primarily  concerned 
W  here  with  a  discussion  of 
personnel  management  in 
organizations  in  which  the  units  are 
geographically  separated,”  said 
Chairman  Mertz  in  calling  the  ses¬ 
sion  to  order.  The  personnel  func¬ 
tion  as  it  is  carried  out  in  the  combi¬ 
nation  retail  store  and  mail  order  or¬ 
ganization  was  described  by  L.  C. 
Lustenberger  of  Montgomery  Ward. 
A.  H.  Klubock  of  the  Mangel  Stores 
Corporation  presented  personnel 
techniques  which  are  typical  of  the 
sjiecialty,  variety  and  syndicate  type 
of  organization,  and  which  are  of 
great  interest  because  of  their  rela¬ 
tive  uniformity.  Great  emphasis  was 
given  to  employee-employer  rela¬ 
tions  and  welfare  administration  in 
the  chain  department  store,  by  E. 
W.  Marcellus  of  Wieboldt  Stores, 
Inc.,  much  of  which  is  applicable  to 
the  independent  store  as  well. 
Arthur  E.  L.  Westphal  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company  bridged  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  personnel  as  it  exists  in  both 
multiple  unit  and  independent  retail 
organizations  throughout  his  paper 
on  operation  in  the  department  store 
with  branches. 

«  »  » 

The  Combination  Ret.ail  Store 
AND  Mail  Order  Organization: 
by  L.  C.  Lustenberger,  General 
Personnel  Manager,  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  Chieago,  Ill. 

“The  handling  of  personnel  in  our 
mail  order  organization  is  an  entire¬ 
ly  different  proposition  from  the 
handling  of  it  in  our  retail  stores. 
The  fact  that  we  are  a  combination 
means  merely  that  we  are  in  both 
types  of  business.  There  are  few 
things  that  can  be  handled  simul¬ 
taneously  for  both  types  of  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  attempted  this  and 
it  has  not  worked  well.  I  shall  talk 
more  about  the  retail  stores  because 
they  are  of  more  interest  to  you. 
However,  I  shall  attempt  to  bring 
out  the  contrast,  so  you  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  problem  we  are  up  against. 

“One  thing  I  should  like  to  have 


you  hear  in  mind  is  that  in  speaking 
of  multiple  units,  we  are  speaking 
of  units  w'hich  vary  all  the  way  from 
the  store  doing  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  one  doing  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  What  applies  in  one  unit  does 
not  apply  necessarily  in  all  the  units. 
It  is  an  important  point  in  our  han¬ 
dling  of  personnel. 

“First,  our  organization  consists 
of  three  branches ;  mail  order,  re¬ 
tail  store  and  a  home  office  organi¬ 
zation.  The  personnel  department 
is  organized  with  five  main  units. 
There  is  a  mail  order  personnel  sec¬ 
tion,  a  retail  personnel  section,  a 
training  section,  a  medical  section, 
and  the  home  office  section. 

“We  have  a  mail  order  personnel 
manager,  with  a  very  small,  com¬ 
pact  unit  in  the  home  office.  In  each 
of  our  mail  order  houses,  of  which 
there  are  nine,  we  have  a  mail  order 
manager,  functionally  responsible  to 
the  personnel  manager  in  Chicago. 

“In  the  retail  stores,  we  can  not 
have  this.  The  stores  are  too  small 
as  units.  Instead,  we  have  a  retail 
jiersonnel  manager  with  no  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  field.  Our  units  are 
such  that  we  have  to  depend  on  the 
line  organization  to  do  our  person¬ 
nel  job. 

“We  have  a  training  director  in 
the  home  office  with  training  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  field  who  are 
functionally  responsible  to  him.  We 
have  found  it  possible  to  combine 
the  training  for  both,  although  with¬ 
in  the  training  unit,  work  divides  it¬ 
self  pretty  definitely  into  either  mail 
order  or  retail. 


“The  function  of  personnel  in  our 
organization,  as  we  see  it,  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  service  function.  We  render 
a  service  to  the  management,  and 
interpret  the  field  organization  to 
the  management.  It  is  a  two-way 
proposition.  We  help  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  personnel  policies  for  the 
management,  we  interpret  them  to 
the  field,  and  we  attempt  to  see  that 
the  policies  are  followed  out.  ^luch 
more  important,  however,  we  serve 
as  a  representative  of  the  field  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  management  of 
the  company.  We  find  out  what  the 
people  in  the  field  are  thinking,  what 
their  problems  are,  and  what  we  can 
do  for  them.  Then  we  act  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  to  the  management 
in  trying  constantly  to  improve  our 
personnel  policies. 

“Centralization  of  personnel  su¬ 
pervision  varies,  first,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  unit,  and  second,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  range  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  As  an  example,  we  are  set  up 
with  five  retail  regions  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Each  region  is  divided  into  six 
or  seven  districts,  and  each  district 
has  from  fifteen  to  twenty  stores. 
The  supervision  of  the  district 
supervisor,  an  important  job,  is  al¬ 
most  one  hundred  per  cent  central¬ 
ized.  No  move  can  be  made  by  this 
man  without  approval  from  Chicago. 
The  next  step,  the  supervision  of 
the  store  manager,  is  only  partially 
centralized.  Some  of  his  decisions 
must  have  home  office  approval, 
others  are  made  in  the  field. 

“As  we  go  down  into  the  retail 
organization,  department  heads  and 
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Personnel 


assistant  managers,  we  find  almost 
complete  decentralization.  W  e  de¬ 
centralize,  more  and  more,  until  we 
get  down  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
personnel.  They  are  hired,  fired, 
transferred,  have  their  salaries 
changed,  all  within  the  house.  Wdiat 
we  do  is  attempt  to  establish  policies 
in  Chicago  which  will  guide  the 
supervision  in  the  field. 

“The  most  important  means  of 
contact  we  have  with  the  field  is 
through  bulletins  and  the  written 
word,  which  we  find  extremely  im¬ 
portant.  The  manner  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  wording,  and  the  express¬ 
ions  are  vital  to  us,  because  we 
have  to  reach  so  many  people  at 
such  a  great  distance.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  use  the  conference  meth¬ 
od.  However,  our  conferences  are 
entirely  with  the  executive  group  in 
the  field.  Through  conference  with 
us,  they  do  the  personnel  job  for 
us.  Those  two  methods  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important,  although 
we  try  to  do  all  we  can  by  personal 
contact. 

“In  the  matter  of  selection  and 
promotion,  we  do  very  little  in 
Chicago  for  the  scattered  rank  and 
file.  We  would  find  this  uneconomi¬ 
cal.  We  do  not  know  local  con¬ 
ditions.  We  are  not  close  to  local 
labor  markets.  Again,  we  only  at¬ 
tempt  to  set  selection  standards  for 
the  field  organizations,  and  rely  on 
them  to  make  the  selection  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  standard. 

“Personnel  records  are  doubly 
imf>ortant  to  us.  The  more  units 
you  have,  the  more  scattered  they 
are,  the  more  you  must  rely  on  the 
written  w'ord  instead  of  personal 
knowledge  of  the  individual. 

“In  a  retail  store  unit,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  there  are  receiving  clerks,  store 
clerks,  porters  and  department 
heads,  the  records  for  whom  are 
maintained  in  the  store.  There  are 
no  duplicates  kept  anywhere  else. 
If  an  individual  is  transferred  to 
another  store,  his  records  are  trans¬ 
ferred  with  him. 

“As  we  go  up  the  line  to  assist¬ 
ant  managers,  store  managers,  and 
district  supervisors,  duplicate  rec¬ 
ords  are  kept.  A  copy  is  kept  in  the 
regional  office,  and  a  copy  in  the 
home  office.  We  record  on  our  copy 
all  of  the  job  history  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  as  it  occurs.  Therefore,  if  w’e 
are  talking  about  one  of  these  indi¬ 
viduals,  we  use  the  analysis  card  to 
get  a  clear  picture  of  the  person. 

"The  other  record  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  is  the  rating  card.  We  have  a 
rating  plan  whereby  retail  store  ex¬ 


ecutives  and  every  employee  below 
who  is  considered  promotable  to  an 
executive  position,  are  rated  either 
every  six  months  or  every  year,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  job.  The  rating  is 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  individual. 
We  do  not  depend  on  the  opinion 
of  one  person.  We  have  them  rated 
by  the  immediate  superior  and  that 
is  reviewed  by  the  rater’s  sui^erior. 

“In  addition  to  the  rating  plan, 
we  have  developed  a  personnel  in¬ 
ventory.  Every  six  months  inven¬ 
tories  are  taken.  This  is.  briefly,  a 
ranking  of  all  individuals  on  com¬ 
parable  jobs.  For  example.  Region 
2,  District  3,  might  contain  fifteen 
stores.  An  inventory  would  rank 
these  store  managers  in  order  of 
their  value  to  the  company  on  that 
job. 

“In  the  matter  of  salary  adminis¬ 
tration,  we  have  a  varying  degree  of 
centralization,  depending  upon  the 
rank  of  the  individual.  Down  to  the 
level  of  district  supervisors,  this 
is  entirely  centralized.  A  district 
supervisor’s  salary  can  not  be 
changed  in  any  way  without  approv¬ 
al  from  Chicago.  In  the  case  of 
store  managers,  salary  change  is 
semi-centralized.  Salary  schedules 
are  set  up  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  store,  and  within  those  limits  it 
is  up  to  regional  management  to  de¬ 
termine  what  the  individual  is  paid. 
However,  we  are  definite  in  our 
regulations  as  to  how  often  an  in¬ 
crease  should  be  given  and  what  a 
normal  increase  should  be.  As  we 
get  down  into  store  organizations, 
we  wholly  de-centralize  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  salaries,  again  merely  work¬ 
ing  with  local  management  on  the 
establishment  of  standard  wage 
scales. 

“Training  in  Montgomery  Ward 
is  best  summed  up  in  the  motto 
adopted  for  our  training  depart¬ 
ment  which  is  ‘learn  by  doing.’  We 
believe  the  best  way  to  train  people 
is  to  select  the  proper  people  and 
train  them  by  moving  them  from 
job  to  job. 

“The  preparation  of  our  training 
material  is  largely  centralized.  Each 
of  the  mail  order  houses  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  to  prepare  a  great  portion 
of  its  own  material.  Still,  we  guide 
them  closely  in  what  to  prepare  and 
how  to  prepare  it.  Our  central 
training  unit  itself  originates  and 
prepares  much  written  material, 
such  as  merchandise  manuals  and 
booklets  for  the  new  sales  people. 

“In  organizing  merchandise  man¬ 
uals  we  try  to  have  the  merchandise 


division  itself  prepare  the  material. 
We  review,  edit  and  then  send  it 
out.  In  this  way  all  training  ma¬ 
terial  is  cleared  through  the  training 
unit  in  Chicago.  From  a  supervis¬ 
ory  angle,  our  training  is  highly 
centralized,  but  the  execution  of  it 
is  very  much  decentralized. 

“We  have  few  and  small  local 
training  staffs.  Each  of  our  mail 
order  houses  has  a  personnel  mana¬ 
ger  who  is  also  the  training  mana¬ 
ger.  Our  store  managers  are  also 
our  training  and  personnel  men. 
Only  in  our  large  stores  do  we  find 
it  practical  to  have  a  training  super¬ 
visor. 

“We  also  have  a  group  of  what 
we  call  ‘office  trainers,’  in  the  field. 
We  find  that  office  work  in  the 
store  is  something  for  which  even  a 
good  store  manager  doesn’t  take 
much  time,  in  which  he  has  not 
much  interest.  We  must  supplement 
him  here. 

“Our  means  of  measuring  the  sell¬ 
ing  service  in  a  store  is  something 
in  which  the  training  unit  is  vitally 
interested.  Frankly,  we  find  selling 
service  an  extremely  difficult  thing 
to  measure.  The  reports  of  our  out¬ 
side  service  are  of  great  assistance 
in  measuring  selling  service.  We  find 
that  a  comparison  of  current  with 
previous  reports  gives  us  a  good 
idea  whether  or  not  we  are  improv¬ 
ing  the  service  in  a  store.  Another 
measure  is  correspondence  with  our 
customers.  We  follow  up  refunds 
made  to  customers.  Frequently,  the 
customer  who  was  entirely  satisfied 
in  the  first  place,  upon  receipt  of  the 
letter,  will  think  of  a  great  many 
things  to  complain  about. 

“In  the  management  of  employee 
relations,  we  are  decentralized.  Nat¬ 
urally,  any  employee  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  can  write  to  Chicago  at  any 
time,  and  we  give  much  attention  to 
employee  complaints  and  grievances. 
Still  we  leave  it  to  the  local  manage¬ 
ment  to  handle  specific  employee 
situations.  We  merely  attempt  to 
give  them  general  policy.  We  do, 
however,  centralize  cases  which 
have  legal  aspects.  Here  a  complete 
report  must  be  made  to  the  Chicago 
office. 

“Employee  activities  are  largely 
decentralized.  We  attempt  to  sug¬ 
gest  types  of  activities  and  when  one 
store  develops  an  activity  or  recre¬ 
ation  that  seems  to  be  particularly 
successful,  we  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  to  other  branches  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

“In  the  stores,  we  rely  heavily  on 
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employee  meetings.  Each  store 
holds  a  meeting  once  a  week.  The 
store  manager  w'orks  out  a  meeting 
schedule  which  he  supplements  with 
a  personal  interview  schedule  by 
which  he  talks  to  every  individual 
within  a  given  period. 

“We  have  an  employees’  mutual 
benefit  plan  for  payment  of  accident 
or  illness  benefits.  We  have  an  em¬ 
ployees’  purchase  discount  of  10%. 
We  have  an  informal  pension  plan. 
The  control  of  all  those  things  is 
highly  centralized.  We  have  a  medi¬ 
cal  unit  in  which  we  examine  all 
applicants  in  our  home  office  and 
mail  order  houses.  Each  mail  order 
house  has  its  own  doctor,  who  is  re- 
sjjonsible  to  the  medical  director  in 
Chicago.  We  have  not  yet  evolved  a 
practical  system  for  examining  ap¬ 
plicants  in  the  retail  stores.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  have  a  doctor  in  each 
town  to  handle  a  store’s  accident 
cases.’’ 

«  »  » 

The  Specialty  Chain  Store:  by 
A.  H.  Klubock,  Controller,  Man¬ 
gel  Stores  Corp.,  New  York. 

“We  admit  at  once  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  contribution  chains  may 
have  made  to  the  science  of  retail 
merchandising,  they  have  made  none 
whatever  to  the  science  of  store  per¬ 
sonnel. 

“The  failure  of  the  chains  to  de¬ 
velop  a  more  efficient  system  of 
selection  and  more  effective  training 
of  store  personnel  can  be  attributed 
to  only  one  thing.  The  chief  per¬ 
sonnel  executive,  located  at  the  home 
office,  cannot  personally  select  the 
employees,  and  a  central  training  .de¬ 
partment  cannot  be  effectively  estab¬ 
lished  because  of  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  home  office  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  units.  Many  methods  have 
been  tried  in  an  endeavor  to  over¬ 
come  this.  Long  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  has  demonstrated  that  there  is 
no  substitute  for  personal  contact, 
personal  selection,  personal  supervi¬ 
sion  and  training.  Hence,  practical¬ 
ly  all  chains  have  had  to  resort  to 
the  selection  of  personnel  by  local 
store  managers  or  territorial  super¬ 
visors.  Training  has  been  done  al¬ 
most  wholly  by  the  corres^iondence 
method  from  the  home  office. 

“In  our  organization  all  office 
personnel  is  selected  by  each  de])art- 
ment  head.  All  store  personnel  is 
selected  by  the  manager  locally. 
Managers  are  selected  by  district 
managers.  They  are  picked  from  the 
ranks  of  the  store  personnel  when 
talent  is  available,  and  when  not 
from  the  outside.  The  first  require¬ 


ment  is  that  the  manager  shall  be  a 
native.  When  the  right  type  is  not 
available  locally,  then  from  that 
state  or  section  of  the  country.  Be¬ 
cause  of  close  adherence  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  our  organization  has  suffered 
very  little  during  the  periodical  out¬ 
bursts  of  anti-chain  store  agitation. 

“In  our  organization,  district 
managers  are  never  employed  from 
the  outside.  They  are  promoted 
from  the  ranks  of  the  managerial 
staff,  and,  like  the  manager,  must 
be  natives  of  the  section  which  they 
are  to  supervise.  The  application  of 
this  principle  has  resulted  in  two 
great  advantages.  First,  we  believe, 
we  have  the  smallest  managerial 
turn-over  of  any  chain  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  And  secondly,  each  manager 
walks  with  a  district  supervisor’s 
baton  in  his  or  her  pocket.  They 
know  that  there  is  ahead  for  each 
one  an  opportunity  for  higher  rank 
and  larger  income. 

“New  managers  are  trained  by  the 
district  managers  in  the  latter’s  store 
since  all  district  managers  operate 
from  pivot  stores.  They  manage  the 
largest  unit  in  the  group,  and  super¬ 
vise  four  or  five  stores  in  addition. 
Dismissals  have  never  lieen  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  us.  The  policy  is  simple. 
The  manager  is  the  sole  judge.  You 
cannot  over-ride  the  decision  of  the 
manager.  But  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
missing  a  manager  is  handled  with 
greater  care.  We  demand  of  our 
district  managers  that  they  recom¬ 
mend  dismissal  and  give  definite,  full 
and  complete  reasons. 

“Store  staff  salaries  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  store  manager.  Each 
store  has  its  own  or  territorial  meth¬ 
od  of  compensation.  The  problem 
of  salaries  has  been  further  helped 
by  the  N.R.A.  code.  Prior  to  N.R..\. 
each  manager  and  district  manager 
was  compelled  to  set  up  salary 
standards  to  meet  local  competition. 
With  the  inauguration  of  N.R..A. 
each  section  of  the  country  adopted 
its  local  minimum  salary,  and  then 
applied  a  commission  basis  to  hold 
the  total  cost  of  selling  within  a 
given  percentage.  Thus,  if  the  mini¬ 
mum  is  lower  in  the  South  than  it 
is  in  the  North,  the  final  net  cost 
is  the  same  in  both  sections.  The 
manager’s  first  salary  is  determined 
by  the  district  manager.  Thereafter, 
on  recommendations  of  the  district 
manager,  it  is  determined  by  the 
home  office  executive.  District  man¬ 
agers’  salaries  are  determined  by  the 
home  office  executive.  All  managers 
and  district  managers  work  on  a  set 
salary  plus  a  bonus,  which  is  paid 
annuallv.  The  bonus  is  determined 
by  the  home  office  executive. 


“Saleswomen  work  on  a  straight 
salary  plus  commission  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  weekly  volume.  We  hold  sev¬ 
eral  contests  a  year,  not  alone  to 
get  e.xtra  volume,  but  to  find  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  pay  something  extra. 

At  Christmas  time  each  employee  is 
given  one  week’s  pay. 

“In  our  organization,  the  major 
portion  of  the  training  is  directed 
by  the  home  office  executive,  wholly 
by  the  correspondence  method. 
When  a  district  manager  is  first  ap- 
])ointed,  he  is  invited  to  come  to 
the  home  office  where  he  is  instruct¬ 
ed  in  his  new  duties.  At  one  time 
we  exiieriniented  by  promoting  him 
to  the  rank  of  assistant  district 
manager.  For  a  period  of  time  he 
worked  under  the  supervision  of  a 
district  manager.  This  has  not 
jiroved  a  succ'ess.  District  managers 
are  jiromoted  by  the  general  mana¬ 
ger.  The  basis  of  their  selection  is 
simple.  A  district  manager  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  first  and  foremost,  a 
good  manager.  Secondly,  he  must 
demonstrate  his  capacity  to  sujier- 
vise  others.  Experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  certain  types  of  mana¬ 
gers  can  never  be  anything  but 
managers.  They  have  not  the  capaci¬ 
ty  to  supervise  the  activities  of  oth¬ 
ers  or  to  instruct  others.  The  dis¬ 
trict  manager  staff  receives  its  in¬ 
structions  and  training  through  a 
weekly  mimeographed  bulletin. 

“The  managerial  and  window  dis¬ 
play  staff  is  directed  and  trained 
through  a  comprehensive  monthly 
mimeographed  bulletin.  This  bul¬ 
letin  covers  four  points : 

1.  A  plan  of  window  display  attack. 

2.  A  general  discussion  of  condi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country. 

3.  Specific  merchandise  pointers  as 
to  items,  colors,  materials,  types 
and  prices  that  have  been  pur¬ 
chased,  with  specific  advice  to 
each  section  of  the  country  on 
which  items  to  concentrate. 

4.  Discussion  of  various  phases  of 
merchandising  and  management. 

“The  training  of  the  saleswomen 
is  done  wholly  through  the  house 
organ  medium.  For  a  number  of 
years  we  used  a  printed  organ,  the 
last  two  years  a  mimeographed 
form,  a  more  effective  training  tool. 
We  intend  to  develop  this  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  ultimately  to  combine 
the  best  features  of  the  house  organ, 
in  addition  to  the  fashion  news  and 
discussions  of  scientific  selling.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  in  those 
stores  where  the  manager  holds 
meetings  and  these  bulletins  are 
read,  explained  and  discussed.  We 
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have  never  employed  traveling  in¬ 
structors,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
traveling  staffs  of  instructors  now 
used  by  any  other  leading  chains  in 
the  specialty  field. 

“Store  hours  for  each  unit  are 
governed  by  local  labor  laws,  or 
by  general  agreements  announced 
through  the  local  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce.  It  is  our  policy  always  to 
cooperate  with  local  merchants  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  we  are  a  member  of 
either  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  Retail  Merchants'  Association  in 
each  city  where  we  operate  a  store. 
In  consequence,  no  two  of  our  stores 
have  exactly  the  same  regulations 
affecting  labor  hours. 

“All  legal  involvements  with  local 
labor  authorities  are  handled  either 
by  the  manager  or  district  manager. 
We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
this. 

“Some  years  ago  our  company 
presented  group  insurance  to  the  en¬ 
tire  store  personnel,  but  after  a 
period  of  experiment,  it  was  aban¬ 
doned  because  of  lack  of  interest  or 
appreciation.  However,  since  1923, 
all  executives  of  the  home  office, 
meml)ers  of  the  buying  staff,  district 
managers,  managers,  assistant  mana¬ 
gers  and  window  display  men  have 
group  insurance.  This  insurance  is  a 
gift  and  is  paid  for  by  the  company. 
With  the  passing  of  the  years,  we 
have  worked  out  a  plan  with  the  in¬ 
surance  company,  so  that  now  each 
holder  of  an  original  group  insur¬ 
ance  jx)licy  has  the  right  to  subscribe 
for  an  additional  $7500  at  the  same 
rates  charged  to  the  company  on  the 
original  subscription,  with  the  result 
that  practically  the  major  portion  of 
our  executive  staff  is  insured  for  no 
less  than  $8500,  and  the  top  execu¬ 
tives  for  $10,000.  This  additional 
insurance  is  paid  for  by  the  em¬ 
ployee. 

“The  hardest  personnel  job  we 
have  had  in  our  organization,  and  I 
suspect  that  all  of  you  have  it,  is 
to  teach  the  executives  at  the  top 
not  to  interfere  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  below,  not  to  impair  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  employee.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  whenever  I  visit  a  store,  I  do 
so  in  the  company  of  the  district 
manager.  If  I  see  things  to  reor¬ 
ganize,  or  things  to  change,  I  make 
any  recommendations  to  the  district 
manager.  He  passes  them  on  to  the 
manager.  Even  our  president  has 
finally  consented,  after  many  years 
of  argument,  that  he  is  only  to  look 
and  make  note  and  when  he  gets 
back  home  to  report  to  me.  Then  I 
write  the  district  manager  to  tell 
the  manager  what  to  do.  Lack  of 
organization  fundamentals  has  a  de¬ 


structive  effect  on  morale.  District 
supervisors,  although  they  may  dis¬ 
charge  any  executive  directly  below 
them,  are  never  allowed  to  discipline 
or  correct  a  salesman.  Rather,  they 
must  tell  the  manager.  Managers 
must  never  discuss  anything  of  a  de¬ 
structive  nature  in  the  hearing  of  a 
third  party.  It  must  be  done  in  an 
office.  This  chain  of  leadership  and 
discipline  goes  all  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  in  our  organization  this  princi¬ 
ple  is  now  so  well  established  that 
we  have  eliminated  many  personnel 
problems.” 

*  *  « 

The  Chain  Department  Store: 

by  E.  W.  Marcellus,  Personnel 

Director,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc., 

Chicago,  111. 

“The  fact  that  the  five  W’ieboldt 
Stores  are  all  located  within  a  radius 
of  approximately  ten  miles  of  the 
central  offices  tends  to  simplify  the 
problems  of  personnel  organization 
and  management  which  are  inherent 
in  a  multiple  unit  set-up.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  also  rendered  somewhat  less 
complex  by  the  fact  that  the  stores 
are  not  greatly  different  in  size  and 
carry  lines  of  merchandise  that, 
w'hile  not  in  all  cases  identical,  are 
closely  related  as  to  style  and  price 
ranges.  There  are  the  further  fa¬ 
vorable  factors  of  completely  cen¬ 
tralized  merchandising,  control,  and 
executive  management. 

“A  considerable  part  of  our  per¬ 
sonnel  program  is  operated  upon  a 
centralized  basis.  The  central  em¬ 
ployment  office  handles  recruiting 
and  hiring  of  personnel  for  the  five 
stores,  the  warehouse  and  central 
offices.  This  eliminates  duplication 
of  advertising  and  competition  of 
one  store  against  another.  It  like¬ 
wise  makes  possible  the  filling  of 
vacancies  in  the  order  of  their  ur¬ 
gency,  where  under  the  decentral¬ 
ized  system  of  employment,  one 
store  might  actually  have  a  surplus 
of  candidates  at  the  same  time  that 
a  shortage  existed  in  one  of  the 
other  stores. 

“During  the  Christmas  rush  and 
at  the  time  of  some  particularly  large 
promotions  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  it  is  necessary  to  partially  de¬ 
centralize  the  employment  and  sys¬ 
tem  training  activities. 

“A  definite  policy  of  promotion 
from  within  the  organization  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  A  vacancy  automatically  re¬ 
sults  in  a  request  from  the  central 
office  for  suggestions  of  promotional 
material  from  the  entire  group. 

“In  the  case  of  a  prospective  dis¬ 


missal  or  demotion,  the  possibility 
of  continuing  that  person’s  service  in 
another  store  is  investigated  by  the 
central  office  and  frequently  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  loyal  employee  is 
saved  to  the  organization  through  a 
transfer. 

“Compensation  of  executive  and 
buying  personnel  is  on  a  salary  and 
bonus  basis  with  semi-annual  review 
and  a  direct  relation  between  results 
achieved  and  rewards  attained.  Rank 
and  file  employees,  other  than  sell¬ 
ing.  are  rated  semi-annually  and  ap¬ 
propriate  salary  adjustments  made. 
Approximately  one-fourth  of  our 
salespeople  are  on  a  commission 
basis,  and  the  remainder  on  quota- 
bonus.  Approximately  85%  of  the 
quota-bonus  workers  are  at  the 
present  time  qualifying  for  a  month¬ 
ly  bonus. 

“We  sincerely  feel  that  the  Wie¬ 
boldt  organization  has  displayed  a 
truly  impressive  effectiveness  during 
these  recent  difficult  years.  This  we 
believe  has  been  due  to  high  morale 
which  was  maintained  in  no  small 
measure  by  a  sense  of  security  in 
the  minds  of  our  personnel.  No 
doubt  this  was  accomplished  through 
the  protection  afforded  them  and 
their  families  against  the  major 
economic  hazards  resulting  from  ac¬ 
cidents.  sickness,  old  age.  and  death, 
and  from  the  loss  of  employment 
through  undeserv^ed  discharge. 

“Effective  September  1.  1931,  the 
Assurance  Society  whereby  all  em¬ 
ployees  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
Wielx)ldt  Stores  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Equitable  Life 
50.  and  of  one  year  or  more  of  ser¬ 
vice.  could  participate  in  a  retire¬ 
ment  plan. 

“Illness  and  accident  causing  loss 
of  wages  due  to  and  arising  out  of 
unemployment  are  covered  by  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Wieboldt 
League  was  established  by  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  firm  and  its  employees 
in  March  1935  to  provide  protection 
for  disabilities  on  account  of  sickness 
or  accident  not  covered  bv  the  M'^ork- 
men’s  Compensation  Act.  Mem¬ 
bership  is  obligatory.  Dues  are 
twenty  cents  per  week,  and  benefits 
are  $12.00  per  week  for  a  maximum 
of  thirteen  weeks.  The  fund  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  three  of  whom  are  selected 
from  management  and  four  from 
the  employees.  The  League  em¬ 
ploys  its  own  treasurer  and  also  a 
visiting  nurse. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 
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The  Eighth  Boston  Conference 
on  Retail  Distribution  will  be 
held  on  September  28th  and 
29th.  The  theme  will  be  "Distribu¬ 
tion  and  Public  Relations". 

♦  *  ♦ 

Better  Light — Better  Sight 

Increased  adoption  of  the  light¬ 
prescribing  technique,  whereby  eye¬ 
sight  specialists,  when  they  pre¬ 
scribe  new  lenses,  also  specify  the 
amounts  of  light  to  be  used  by  pa¬ 
tients  in  performing  various  eye 
tasks  more  efficiently  and  comfort¬ 
ably.  was  reported  by  Merrill  E. 
Skinner.  Chairman  of  the  National 
Better  Light — Better  Sight  Bureau, 
at  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bureau  this  month. 

"More  than  1,500  sets  of  light¬ 
prescribing  equipment  are  now  be¬ 
ing  used,  and  the  general  reception 
and  opinion  of  the  practitioner  is 
extremely  gratifying  to  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Better  Light — Bet¬ 
ter  Sight  movement”,  Mr.  Skinner 
announced.  "Recent  improvements 
in  the  equipment  and  new  methods 
of  approach  are  confidently  expect¬ 
ed  to  add  momentum  to  the  use  of 
the  technique.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
appreciate  what  it  will  mean  to  the 
Better  Light — Better  Sight  Pro¬ 
gram  nor  to  visualize  what  will  l)e 
accomplished  in  eyesight  conserva¬ 
tion  when  a  substantial  percentage 
of  30.000  eyesight  specialists  now 
making  eye  examinations  at  the 
rate  of  ten  million  annually,  will  in¬ 
clude  light  prescriptions  for  better 
seeing  in  a  more  complete  service 
to  their  clients.” 

Mr.  Skinner  also  revealed  that 
more  than  a  million  of  the  Better 
Sight  type  of  portable  lamps  had 
been  sold  during  tlie  past  year,  with 
plans  now  under  way  for  the  sale 
•of  at  least  an  additional  million  dur¬ 
ing  October  of  this  year  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  furniture  stores,  spe¬ 
cialty  shops,  and  other  retailers. 

The  influence  of  these  scientifical¬ 
ly-designed  lamps  for  the  home  is 
spreading  rapidly  to  all  classes  of 
lighting  equipment,  Mr.  Skinner  re- 
jxtrted,  with  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial,  as  well  as  stationary  home  fix¬ 
tures  embracing  the  design  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Better  Sight  Lamps, 
which  thoroughly  diffuse  the  light 
rays,  while  permitting  a  very  mini¬ 
mum  of  the  light  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  reflecting  surfaces  of  the  lamps. 


Each  lamp  carries  a  tag  certifying 
compliance  with  rigid  efficiency  spe¬ 
cifications  laid  down  by  the  Illu¬ 
minating  Engineering  Society. 

During  the  past  year,  the  report 
stated,  more  than  6,000  lectures  on 
eye  conservation  had  been  presented 
to  iq)wards  of  a  million  people,  with 
additional  millions  reached  through 
the  media  of  newspaper,  radio  and 
national  magazine  advertising.  In 
the  newspaper  field  alone,  advertis¬ 
ing  carried  on  chiefly  by  utilities  and 
Sight-saving  Councils  had  totalled 
over  six  million  column  inches. 

*  *  * 

Fur  Advertising 

With  the  advent  of  the  1936  fur 
season,  beginning  with  the  August 
fur  sales  held  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  country,  it  seems 
timely  to  emphasize  at  this  time  the 
regulations  having  to  do  with  the 
advertising  and  promotion  of  furs, 
issued  in  1928  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  a  result  of  confer¬ 
ences  held  with  representative 
groups  of  the  fur  industry.  The 
regulations  have  to  do  with  the  ter¬ 
minology’  of  furs  and  are  still  in 
effect. 

Members  selling  furs  should  read 
these  carefully  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  familiar  with  these 
rules. 

They  are  as  follows ; 

“Resolved,  that  in  determining 
what  is  proper  and  what  is  im¬ 
proper  in  the  naming  of  furs,  the 
following  rules  are  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  : 

"Rule  1.  In  order  to  describe  a 
fur.  in  every  case  the  correct  name 
of  the  fur  must  be  the  last  word  of 
the  description,  and  if  any  dye  or 
blend  is  used  simulating  another 
fur,  the  word  ‘dyed’  or  ‘blended’ 
must  be  inserted  between  the  name 
signifying  the  fur  that  is  simulated 
and  the  true  name  of  the  fur.  as : 
‘seal-dyed  muskrat’,  or  ‘mink-dyed 
marmot’. 

‘‘Rule  2.  .Ml  furs  sliaded.  blend¬ 
ed,  tipped  dyed,  or  ])ointed  must  be 
described  as  such,  as;  ‘black-dyed 
fox’,  or  ‘pointed  fox’. 

"Rule  3.  Where  the  name  of  any 
country  or  section  is  used,  it  shall 
be  the  actual  country  of  the  origin 
of  the  fur.  as  ‘American  o]>ossum’. 
Where  the  name  of  a  countrv  or 
place  is  used  to  designate  a  color, 
the  fact  shall  he  indicated,  as : 
‘Sitka-dyed  fox’. 


“Rule  4.  Where  goods  are  sold 
under  a  registered  trade  mark,  that 
trade  mark  should  not,  by  intent  or 
otherwise,  be  capable  of  misinter¬ 
pretation  by  the  public.  In  case  of 
trade  marks  heretofore  established 
in  common  use,  the  advertisers 
should  invariably  indicate  by  suit¬ 
able  descriptive  matter  in  addition 
to  the  trade  mark  just  what  the  fur 

is.  or,  better,  the  trade  mark  should 
be  modified  so  as  to  include  the  de- 
criptive  matter.” 

♦  ♦  ★ 

Electric  Buffet  Service  Month 

In  an  attempt  to  develop  the 
buffet  entertaining  market,  the  Edi¬ 
son  Electric  Institute  has  designated 
Octolx'r  Electric  Buffet  Service 
Month  and  will  conduct  a  window 
display  contest  in  connection  with 

it.  Newspaper  releases,  mats  for 
local  advertising  and  stickers  will 
be  used  to  publicize  the  promotion. 
General  Foods  Corporation  is  coop¬ 
erating  and  will  include  announce¬ 
ments  of  Electric  Buffet  Service 
Month  on  its  Maxwell  Show  Boat. 
Log  Cabin  Syrup.  Sanka  Coffee  and 
Jello  radio  pragrams. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Furniture  Markets 

The  major  appliance  section  of 
the  American  Furniture  Mart  will 
lie  continued  and  increased  in  size 
for  the  next  January  market. 

The  summer  market  is  reported 
to  have  broken  all  the  Mart’s  atten¬ 
dance  records  by  a  wide  margin,  an 
increase  over  the  winter  1936  mar¬ 
ket  of  12.62%  in  buyer  attendance. 

A  one  week  fall  market — Novem¬ 
ber  9th  to  14th — and  a  two  week 
winter  market — January  4th  to  16th 
— are  scheduled. 

★  ♦  * 

Consumers’  Cooperatives 

The  Retail  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  issued  an  extreme¬ 
ly  interesting  bulletin  on  consumers’ 
cooperatives.  After  an  outline  of 
coo{)erative  history  and  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  United  States  move¬ 
ment  in  that  direction,  the  bulletin 
concludes : 

‘‘If  this  interest  of  the  present 
Administration  is  continued  to  the 
point  of  financial  aid.  and  certainly 
j)resent  indications  point  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  then  the  retail  interests  in 
the  United  States  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  worrv  about.  We  have  read 
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a  lot  about  the  current  "yardsticks” 
which  the  New  Deal  has  been  estah- 
lishing  for  the  Electric  Power  busi¬ 
ness — now  it  looks  as  though  we 
may  have  not  a  few  hut  hundreds 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  ‘yard¬ 
sticks’  for  the  retail  business.  And 
the  cruellest  part  or  it  all  will  he 
that  this  cooperative  competition 
will  be  financed  by  money  originally 
paid  in,  at  least  in  part,  by  retailers 
in  the  form  of  taxes. 

"These  comments  are  not  being 
made,  we  wish  to  emphasize,  from 
the  standpoint  of  partisan  politics. 
Unfortunately,  however,  if  we  are 
to  accept  Mr.  Mallon’s  statements 
as  being  substantially  correct,  and 
we  believe  that  they  are,  retailers 
must  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  their  very  means  of  livelihood 
may  become  a  political  issue.  Indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively  merchants 
must  express  themselves  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  proposals,  because  if 
they  remain  silent  they  may  find  a 
horde  of  cooperative  stores  estab¬ 
lished  in  our  country,  financed  and 
protected  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

*  *  * 

Buyer  Groups 

The  Merchandising  Division  re¬ 
ports  that  the  organization  of  discus¬ 
sion  groups  for  buyers  is  progress¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Active  groups  have  been 
formed  for  the  Cosmetics  and  Toilet 
Goods,  Housewares,  China  and 
Glassware,  Major  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ances,  and  Piece  Goods  departments. 
Si>eaking  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Housewares  Group,  Jay  D.  Runkle, 
Chairman  of  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision  stressed  the  point  that  the 
Merchandising  Division  is  not  for 
merchandise  managers  alone,  but  is 
also  for  the  buyers  in  member  stores. 
“The  buyers”,  he  said,  “are  not  only 
eligible — they  are  very  much  want¬ 
ed.” 

Buyers  are  urged  to  communicate 
with  the  Merchandising  Division 
concerning  membership  in  the  new 
groups. 

*  *  * 

Income  Tax  Regulations 

Memljers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  copies  are  available  of 
T.  D.  4674,  issued  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  Office  of  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  dealing  with  the  Income  Tax 
Revenue  Act  of  1936,  regulations 
under  section  14,  relating  to  surtax 
on  undistributed  profits  of  corjxtra- 
tions,  section  26  and  section  27,  re¬ 
lating  to  credits  of  corporations,  and 


section  115,  relating  to  distributions 
by  corporations. 

The  regulations  cover  thirty  type¬ 
written  pages. 

*  *  * 

Written  Additions  to  3rd  and  4th 
Class  Mailing  Matter 

As  a  followup  of  the  item  in  this 
department  last  month,  having  to  do 
with  violations  of  postal  regulations, 
members  are  advised  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  made  clear 
that  it  never  intended  to  consider  a 
routine  marking  by  the  store  on  the 
price  ticket  as  a  violation  of  regula¬ 
tions. 

Harold  R.  Young.  Manager  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Washington 
Office,  after  discussing  the  matter 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
W’ashington  reports  that  it  has  been 
decided  that  a  store  number  and 
salesman’s  name  are  permissible 
written  additions  to  matter  mailed  at 
the  third  and  fourth-class  rates  of 
postage,  according  to  the  weight  of 
the  parcels. 

In  the  case  of  the  store  referred 
to  in  last  month’s  issue,  the  Post 
Office  Department  made  an  adjust¬ 
ment  and  a  refund  of  the  additional 
postage  collected  on  the  parcel.  This 
store  had  been  charged  an  additional 
postage  charge  of  $1  because  the 
ticket  on  the  garment  contained  the 
store  number  and  the  name  of  the 
salesman. 

*  ♦  * 

Price  Maintenance 

The  Control  of  Resale  Prices, 
by  Roy  W,  Johnson,  Wni.  H.  In- 
gersoll,  and  Gilbert  H.  Monta¬ 
gue.  Published  by  the  Dartnell 
Corporation,  Chicago,  1936. 

The  authors  of  this  book  are  e.\- 
ceptionally  well  qualified  to  deal 
with  their  subject.  Mr.  Johnson, 
formerly  of  Printer's  Ink,  special¬ 
ized  in  price  maintenance  and  un¬ 
fair  trade  practice  subjects  for  that 
publication :  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  the 
founder  of  the  American  Fair  Trad  - 
League ;  and  Mr.  Montague  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Committee  on  Fair  Trade 
Practices. 

Unfortunately,  through  the  efforts 
of  these  gentlemen  to  avoid  becom¬ 
ing  involved  in  technical  matters, 
they  so  limited  their  material  as  to 
render  their  essays  in  large  part 
repetitious.  After  a  splendid  first 
section  by  Mr.  Johnson,  in  which  he 
discusses  the  Federal  decisions,  State 
legislation,  the  legal  difficulties  and 
potentialities  of  the  State  Fair 
Trade  Acts,  and  the  newly  devel¬ 


oped  omnibus  contracts,  the  un¬ 
touched  material  left  available  for 
his  co-authors  is  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  This  reviewer  does  not  mean 
to  minimize  the  efforts  of  the  other 
two  contributors.  Mr.  Montague’s 
amplification  of  the  problems  under 
the  State  acts  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  too,  definitely  has 
something  to  offer.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  in  a  non-technical  dis¬ 
cussion,  when  the  ground  work  has 
been  well  laid,  there  is  very  little  left 
to  be  said  outside  the  realm  of  pure 
opinion. 

Of  the  three  authors,  only  ]Mr. 
Ingersoll  has  an  axe  to  grind.  Mr. 
Ingersoll  has  always  been  an  ardent 
supporter  of  price  maintenance. 
After  a  very  interesting  description 
of  the  development  of  the  Fair 
Trade  League  and  its  activities,  he 
takes  the  opportunity  to  present  his 
understanding  of  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  involved.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  he  has  such  pro¬ 
nounced  partisan  feelings  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  for  he  is  a  gentleman  with  an 
obvious  flair  for  making  himself 
clear.  However,  by  his  inability  to 
find  the  slightest  possibility  of  merit 
in  any  of  the  contentions  of  his  op¬ 
ponents,  on  this  issue  which  has  so 
long  been  argued,  he  necessarily  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  force  of  his  own 
arguments.  It  is  regrettable  that 
Mr.  Ingersoll  is  so  extremely  intol¬ 
erant  of  his  opposition. 

Despite  the  objections  mentioned, 
for  a  brief  review  of  this  subject 
which  has  achieved  such  great  im¬ 
portance  in  these  last  few  years,  this 
little  book  is  recommended  read¬ 
ing.  The  opinions  expressed  must, 
of  course,  iie  taken  with  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Those  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  merit 
even  two  pinches.  But  on  the  whole, 
the  authors  have  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  readable  primer  of  price 
maintenance. 

The  book  contains  reprints  of  the 
New  York  decision  invalidating  the 
Fair  Trade  Act  in  that  State,  and 
of  several  model  contracts  drawn 
under  the  State  acts. 

E.  S.  K. 

*  *  * 

Textile  Museum 

A  cotton  museum  is  to  be  made 
of  the  Old  Slater  Mill  on  the  Black- 
stone  River  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
committee  in  charge  urges  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  contribute  equipment,  prints, 
material  and  other  objects  of  inter¬ 
est  bearing  upon  the  history  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  textile  industry. 
When  the  museum  is  completed  it 
should  provide  inspiration  for  de¬ 
signers  of  promotional  fabrics. 
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Publications 
to  Assist 
the  Controller 


MANUAt 


1.— THE  BALANCE  SHEET 
MANUAL  (Part  I) 

Suggests  standard  practice  in  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Reserves  for  Depre¬ 
ciation  and  Bad  Debts. 

Members — $1.00 — Non-Members — 
$2.50. 


2._INVENT0RY  manual 


Describes  various  procedures  of 
taking  inventory,  giving  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

Members — $1.00 — Non-Members — 
$2.50. 


3.— INTERNAL  AUDIT 
MANUAL 


Discusses  various  procedures  re¬ 
quiring  internal  checking,  the  au¬ 
diting  processes  and  the  frequency 
of  each. 

Members — .$.75 — Non-Members.  — 

$2.00. 


4.— WORKROOM  ACCOUNT 
ING  MANUAL 


Discusses  principles  involved  in 
workroom  accounting,  the  various 
types  of  workrooms,  the  significant 
features  of  the  accounting  of  each 
type,  including  suggested  forms  of 
operating  statements. 


Members  —  $.75 
Non-Members  —  $2.00 


ORDER  BLANK 

Controllers’  Congress 

101  W.  31st  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  copies  of  publications  checked: 

Copien 

Balance  Sheet  Manual  Individual 

Inventory  Manual  Store 

Internal  Audit  Manual  City 

Workroom  Accntg.  Manual . 

Non-Members  Please  Enclose  Check 


Fashions 


The  Directoire  Trend  Leads  for  Fall  1936 

BY  BOBBE  DONNER 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author 


i 


topped  by  capes  or  wraps  of  the  same  fabric,  richly 
trimed  with  furs,  especially  fox.  For  afternoon  wear 
no  combination  is  richer  than  broadcloth  and  velvet  with 
Persian  lamb. 

Velvet  is  extremely  important,  in  combination  with 
woolens,  in  two  piece  suits,  dresses  and  coats  along 
fitted  princess  lines  and  in  slim,  dramatic  evening 
gowns. 

Coats 

In  the  coat  group  the  redingote  seems  to  receive  the 
greatest  acceptance.  The  fitted  princess  bodice  and  the 
wider  skirt  make  a  graceful  coat  line.  The  skirt  width 
of  coats  varies  in  different  groups.  Some  show  merely  a 
slight  flare  produced  with  clever  manipulations  of  gored 
panels.  The  very  wide  skirt  flaring  boldly  below  the 
hips  is  youthful  and  definitely  Russian  in  effect.  Fur 
trimmings  are  used  with  interesting  results.  Placed 
horizontally  across  the  shoulders,  they  create  the  illusion 
of  width  and  bulk ;  wide  borders  cut  the  height ;  vertical 
panels  lend  height  and  slenderness  to  the  figure. 

Some  collars  are  huge  and  enveloping;  others  are 
narrow,  small  and  trim  and  button  demurely  under  the 
chin.  Wide  revers,  double  breasted  closings  and  high 
Directoire  collars  are  all  represented.  The  two-  and 
three-tiered  postillion  capelets,  natural  accompaniments 
of  the  Directoire  collar,  are  shown  on  youthful  sports 
and  tailored  coats.  Separate  fur  collars  are  also  shown, 
and  should  prove  successful,  since  they  can  serve  so 
many  purposes. 

Red  fox  is  being  shown  more  and  more.  Its  warm 
golden  glow  is  a  perfect  complement  to  both  greens 
and  blacks. 

Dresses  and  Evening  W^ear 
The  practical  coat  dress  api^ears  in  an  attractive  ver¬ 
sion,  buttoning  down  the  front,  embroidered  in  chenille 
or  braid,  or  bordered  by  narrow  Persian  bands. 

The  two-piece  suit  dress  is  shown  in  many  atttractive 
combinations  of  fabrics  and  colors.  This  is  a  style  that 
seems  here  to  stay.  It  is  well  liked  and  becoming  to 
most  women. 

Skirts  continue  short  for  daytime  wear,  and  many 
couturiers  have  been  showing  short-skirted  dinner  cos¬ 
tumes  in  rich  materials. 

Vivid,  rich  and  deep-toned  colors  are  endorsed  gener¬ 
ally.  Dresses  appear  in  colorful  woolens — for  example. 


The  Directoire 
Influence. 


Tunics,  redingotes,  swallow-tails,  flared  skirts,  the 
fitted  bodice  and  tbe  high  waistline — these  are  the 
features  which  dominate  and  give  expression  to 
the  fall  fashion  picture. 

The  wide  and  rich  application  of  furs,  embroideries, 
beads,  braids,  tuckings  and  fringe  offers  an  opportunity 
to  the  gifted  designer  for  the  creation  of  extremely 
beautiful  apparel  and  presents  to  an  equal  degree  a 
dangerous  trap  for  the  poorly  equipped  copyist  and 
imitator.  There  is  danger  of  overdoing  these  richly 
decorative  details — obvious  mistakes  have  already  made 
their  appearance  in  several  shops. 

In  the  great  variety  of  fabrics,  broadcloth  looms  as  a 
[X)ssible  leader.  It  is  used  not  only  for  practical  day¬ 
time  apparel,  but  for  afternoon  and  evening  wear  as 
well.  Evening  gowns  in  soft,  supple  broadcloth  are 
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a  rich  red  basket  weave,  belted  in  antelope,  with  pockets, 
cuffs  and  snug  fitting  collar  of  narrow  black  Persian 
lamb. 

Black  is  widely  sponsored,  of  course,  well  brightened 
by  embroideries,  scarfs  and  belts  in  attractive  colors. 
Red  is  well  liked  in  this  combination ;  so  are  blue,  green 
and  a  dull  gold. 

Greens  in  every  range  are  shown,  with  dark  sage  and 
spruce  tones  preferred.  Purplish  blues  and  violine 
shades  continue  well  represented  in  many  collections. 

Cutaway  and  swallow  tail  effects  are  well  liked,  and 
are  often  accented  by  trimmings,  furs  and  embroideries 
supplementing  the  cut  itself. 

Tiered  and  draped  capes,  many  full  length,  are  shown 
for  evenings.  Their  effect  is  large  dependent  upon  the 
fur  and  embroidery  accents  used. 

Furs  and  leathers  are  definitely  to  the  fore.  Not  only 
widely  used  for  coats,  jackets  or  capes,  they  appear 
also  as  decorations  and  trimming  details  in  every  item 
of  apparel.  On  hats  they  appear  in  bands,  encrusta¬ 
tions  and  appliques  or  make  entire  toques.  Muffs  are 
shown  more  frequently,  with  suits,  jackets  and  dress 
ensembles.  Leathers  are  used  as  applique  motifs,  deco¬ 
rating  borders  on  coats,  tunic  suits  and  tailored  woolen 
dresses.  Antelope  and  soft,  glazed,  satiny-surfaced  kids 
are  also  used. 

Soutache  and  cire  braids  add  a  note  of  militarism. 
Leather  pipings,  bindings  and  stitched  bands  on  woolen 
frocks  are  supplemented  by  similar  details  on  hats,  bags 
and  even  gloves.  The  use  of  leather  for  trim  on  fabric 
gloves  is  increasing  in  popularity  and  this  season  has 
s]iread  down  to  the  lowest  brackets. 

The  fashion  of  lining  the  fur  coat  or  jacket  with  the 
same  broadcloth  or  woolen  as  its  accompanying  frock 
is  sponsored  by  many  costumers. 

Lynx  is  widely  used  on  coats  and  sports  apparel  in 
large  collars  and  stole-like  l>orders.  Another  very  suc¬ 
cessful  combination  is  being  shown  in  a  skunk-trimmed 
travel  tweed  with  a  velveteen  blouse. 

Duvetyn  fits  in  w’ell  with  the  present  trend.  Its  soft, 
rich,  velvety  surface  appeals  to  conservative  tastes  and 
it  is  very  distinctive  when  combined  with  soft  seal, 
moleskin  or  softly  blended  foxes. 

Some  woolen  frocks  are  trimmed  with  cord,  the  waist 
swathed  in  thick  silk  twists  ending  in  bulky  fringes. 

Some  suits  are  shown  with  separate  waistcoats.  An 
extremely  smart  one  of  white  kidskin  is  worn  with  a 
black,  hip-length  jacket  suit. 

Millinery 

The  vogue  for  color  and  richness  is  particularly  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  millinery  field.  Manipulated,  draped  toques 
and  berets  combine  felt  and  velvet,  fur  and  velvet,  are 
trimmed  with  feathers,  gold  and  bronze  kids  and  em¬ 
broideries,  quills  and  such  softening  details.  Fascinat¬ 
ing  chiarascuro  effects  of  light  and  dark  are  achieved 
by  color  and  material  combinations. 


The  Rembrandt  influence  is  apparent  in  large  berets, 
draped  toques  and  cavalier  hats,  in  jewel  toned  velvets 
trimmed  with  furs  and  feathers. 

The  Napoleonic  styles  inspire  modernized  and  charm¬ 
ingly  sophisticated  visor  hats,  bicornes  and  turbans. 
These  promise  to  continue  well  into  the  winter  picture. 

The  off-the-face  line  appears  in  many  variations, 
from  Mary  Stuart’s  charming  bonnet  to  the  squared- 
off  and  folded  back  berets  designed  chiefly  to  reveal 
the  coiffure. 

Pillboxes,  round  and  square,  with  details  reflecting  a 
Spanish  influence,  are  another  theme  worth  w’atching. 
The  Phrygian  bonnet  is  manipulated  into  many  varia¬ 
tions.  Its  success  depends  chiefly  upon  details,  trim¬ 
mings  and  fabric  combinations. 

Hats  of  fur — toque,  beret  and  fez — are  sure  to  con¬ 
tinue  important. 

Veils,  chenille  or  cellophane,  plain  or  dotted,  are  used 
with  velvet  toques,  skull  caps  and  manipulated  hats  of 
intricate  workmanship. 

Other  interesting  specimens  seen  among  imports  are 
shallow  little  hats  made  entirely  of  feathers  which  prove 
that  all  hats  need  not  be  tall  and  peaked  to  be  smart. 
There  are  also  draped  turbans  of  chiffon  tweed  com¬ 
bined  with  velvet,  a  silk  jersey  with  felt,  and  a  tweed 
with  suede.  Some  turbans  have  scarfs  to  match ;  others 
have  gloves  and  bags  in  the  same  or  contrasting  ma¬ 
terials. 

.Accessories — bags,  belts,  scarfs  and  jewels — all  reflect 
influences  of  the  Flemish,  Directoire  and  Edwardian 
themes,  with  lavish  use  of  leathers,  gold  and  bronze  kid 
encrustations,  leaf  motifs  and  the  military  braids, 
buckles,  buttons,  clips  and  the  cocardes  of  the  French. 


.Above,  the  Spanish  and.  below,  the  Phrygian  hat. 
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EXTRA 

SELLING  MANUALS 
AVAILABLE 


SO  many  member  stores  have  written  us  for  extra  copies 
of  the  various  merchandise  manuals  which  we  have  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Bulletin  during  the  past  year,  that  we  deem 
it  advisable  to  announce  that  we  have  on  hand  a  supply  of 
extra  copies  which  may  be  secured  by  member  stores  for 
individual  salespeople  at  the  cost  of  publishing.  The  supply, 
however,  is  limited  and  we  would  suggest  that  if  you  desire 
extra  copies  for  your  salespeople  you  advise  us  immediately. 

The  following  manuals  may  be  obtained : 

Floor  Covering 
Corset 
Silverware 
Piece  Goods 
Domestics 


Price 

Member  Store — 25c  per  copy 
Non-Member  Store — 75c  per  copy 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

101  West  31st  Street  New  York  City 
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NOW  READY 

THE 


I  PRESC 


COLOR 


.  .  .  a  new  PROFIT-MAKER 
for  your  i  i^SMKTU  H 

WEPAKTMKXT 


A  NEW  SCIENTIFIC 
SALES  IDEA 

™  COSMETRIGRAPH 


if  IT  REGISTERS  TONE  SKIN-COLOR,  BEING  A  SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENT 

if  IT  REVOLUTIONIZES  COSMETIC  SALES,  BY  MAKING  POSSIBLE 
BEHER  VALUES  AT  SUSTAINED  PROFIT  TO  STORES 

if  IT  BUILDS  REPEAT  BUSINESS  UNDER  THE  STORE’S  OVYN 
CONTROL 


Here  is  a  way  to  take  all  the  guessw'ork  from  your  Cosmetics  Department  sales.  Give  your  customers  the 
exact  cosmetic  shades  which  really  match  their  complexions — get  new  husiness  at  once  .  .  .  and  keep 
getting  it  ...  by  installing  the  COSMETRIGRAPH. 

This  scientific  instrument  is  infallibly  accurate  in  telling  tone  skin  coloring.  Further,  it  enables  your  sales 
people  to  provide  the  exact  shade  each  customer  should  use  .  .  .  not  what  she  thinks  she  needs. 

The  improvement  is  so  clearly  apparent  that  sales  are  bound  to  result  .  .  .  because  the  customer,  delighte»l 
at  having  cosmetics  literally  “made-to-order”,  is  completely  satisfied  and  becomes  a  steady  patron. 

Another  point.  There's  no  longer  any  difference  between  artificial  light  and  day  light  when  the  COSMETRI¬ 
GRAPH  is  used.  It  works  always  under  tone  light  which  never  varies.  The  Cosmetrigraph  analyzes  to  the 
extent  of  detecting  one  make-up  shade  which  makes  it  possible  for  women  to  go  through  a  complete  day  and 
evening  with  no  change  of  tone  color.  Women  will  appreciate  this  feature,  and  the  new  simplicity  it  makes 
possible  in  choosing  all  cosmetics. 


Thv  \vu'  0  oior 


The  C(  )S.METRIGRAPH  isi  simple  to 
operate  that  any  sales  jjirl  can  use  it 
alter  onee  reading  the  lew  instruetions 
that  eoiiie  with  it.  Ami  the  maehine  is 
so  aeeurate  that  it  analyzes  even  the 
most  (lelieate  shading.  There's  ahso- 
hitely  no  ehanee  to  go  wrong.  And 
best  of  all  (from  the  viewpoint  of 
overhead)  the  COSMETRIGRAPH 
operates  at  a  ^ost  that  is  praeti- 
eally  nil.  These  are  the  faets! 
They  mean  profits! 


***AND  A  NEW  LINE  OF 


Cathkrinf.  Heffelfingkr.  Cosmetrigraph  Prodlcts.  Inc. 
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Matched  Cosmetics 

Once  the  skin  coloring  is  disclosed  by  the  electric  eye 
of  the  COSMETRIGRAPH.  the  choice  of  all  cosmetics 
is  aiitoinatically  decided. 


That’s  why  we  have  developed  a  complete  line  of 
products  which  exactly  match  the  individual  coloring. 

Face  Powders  .  .  .  Rouge  .  .  .  Lipsticks  .  .  .  iNail 
Polish  ...  all  correctly  hlciide*!  to  compliment  the 
complexion  naturally,  without  suggesting  "make-up" 
.  .  .  and  all  t'orming  a  peiTeet  color  harmony. 

Cleansing  Cream  .  .  .  which  penetrates  the  pores  and 
and  drives  deeply-emhedded  «lirt  to  the  surface. 

Aolrishing  Cream  .  .  .  which  feeds  new  oils  and 
moisture  to  the  skin,  smoothing  its  texture. 

Bath  Powder  .  .  .  which  doesn't  clog,  cake  or  irritate. 

Men's  Shaving  Powder  .  .  .  which  removes  the  "shine" 
without  showing  itself  or  emphasizing  razor-seuff. 

All  of  these  quality  Matched  Cosmetics  are  packaged 
under  your  own  Store  name  thus  making  possible  your 
own  Brand  .  .  .  tieing  in  perfectly  with  the 

COSMETRIGRAPH  method  of  skin  tone  analysis  and 
color  prescription. 


UNUSUAL  DEMONSTRATION 

NOW  POSSIBLE  • 

With  COSMETRIGRAPH  you  can  count  upon  a  stimulation  of 
customer-interest.  You  can  count  upon  a  good  percentage  of 
increased  cosmetic  sales  .  .  .  the  COSMETRIGRAPH  is 

definitely  the  new  profit  maker  for  the  progressive  store. 


WIRE,  WRITE  OR  PHONE  US  AT  ONCE 
FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 

COSMETRIGRAPH  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  COSMETRIGRAPH 
being  small  and  compact, 
it  is  ideal  for  either 
demonstration  booth  or 
for  open  demonstration. 
It  would  be  an  advantage 
to  stores  to  create  a  small 
demonstration  booth  with 
which  to  assure  the  cus¬ 
tomer  privacy  and  indi- 


Telephone:  Columbus  5-7922 


vidual  attention. 


P  er  s  o  tin 


el 


Personnel  in  Multiple  Unit  Stores 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


“Group  life  insurance  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000  is  carried  with  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  life  of  each  employee. 
Larger  amounts  are  available  to 
those  whose  earnings  are  $35.00  a 
week  or  more. 

“The  outstanding  feature  of  our 
industrial  relations  program  is  the 
Wieboldt  Employees’  Organization, 
the  constitution  of  which  sets  forth 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  reached 
between  the  firm  and  its  employees 
of  less  than  managerial  rank.  This 
constitution  was  adopted  in  .August, 
1933.  Its  stated  purpose  is  ‘to  voice 
the  opinions  and  desires  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  to  the  management,  through 
a  representative  group.  This  group 
will  be  a  definite  medium  to  take  up 
with  the  management  for  discussion 
and  recommendations,  questions  in 
reference  to  rate  of  pay,  hours,  con¬ 
ditions  of  work,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
ject.  either  personal  or  group,  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  employees  and  to  the 
management.’ 

“The  constitution,  in  brief,  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  rights  of  the  firm  to  hire 
and  discharge  employees,  to  adopt 
systems,  rules  and  regulations,  to 
set  standards  of  performance,  and 
to  receive  fair  returns  on  its  inv'est- 
ment. 

“The  rights  of  the  employees,  as 
set  forth  in  the  constitution,  arc  to 
have  continuous  employment  after 
attaining  the  status  of  regular  em- 
jdoyecs  unless  business  does  not 
])ermit.  to  hold  preference  over 
others  in  re-hiring,  to  receive  a  fair 
salary,  to  work  reasonable  hours,  to 
receive  training,  to  be  considered 
for  promotion,  to  be  given  reason¬ 
able  notice  and  a  hearing  before  dis¬ 
missal,  to  suffer  no  discrimination 
because  of  race.  sex.  age.  political 
or  religious  affiliations,  and  to  be 
given  an  audience  on  individual  or 
group  matters. 

“The  emi)loyees  are  represented 
through  eight  Local  Councils  set  up 
by  each  of  the  five  stores,  the  ware¬ 
house,  the  drivers,  and  the  central 
office.  These  Local  Councils  con¬ 
sider  matters  affecting  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  several  groups. 

“The  Local  Councils  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  and  in  addition 
to  matters  of  business,  they  foster 
social,  athletic  and  dramatic  activi¬ 
ties. 

“The  Central  Council,  consisting 
of  the  eight  Local  Council  chairmen. 


is  the  channel  of  communication 
from  the  employees  to  the  top  man¬ 
agement  of  the  stores.  It  has  entire 
freedom  to  present  any  matter  af¬ 
fecting  the  interests  of  the  Wieboldt 
Employees’  Organization  member¬ 
ship  or  the  welfare  of  the  firm.  Defi¬ 
nite  accomplishments  of  the  Central 
Council  have  been  a  general  10% 
increase  in  salaries,  a  more  liberal 
vacation  policy.  Achievements  of 
less  magnitude  have  concerned 
working  hours  and  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

“A  safeguard  of  the  rights  of 
members  to  their  positions  provides 
that  whenever  the  management  feels 
that  the  services  of  a  WEO  mem¬ 
ber  are  unsatisfactory,  the  member 
be  notified  in  writing,  that  he  be 
given  a  probationary  period  of  two 
and  a  half  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  is  determined  whether 
or  not  he  has  made  sufficient  im¬ 
provement  to  justify  either  a  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  probation,  its  con¬ 
tinuance,  or  his  discharge.  While 
such  cases  are  relatively  infrequent, 
our  experience  has  been  that  in  75% 
of  them  the  individual  definitely  im¬ 
proves.  The  balance  of  the  cases  re¬ 
veal  lack  of  fitness  for  the  position, 
which  is  usually  recognized  by  both 
the  individual  and  the  WEO  rep¬ 
resentative,  and  his  release  is  ac¬ 
complished  without  friction. 

“The  constitution  contains  a  gen¬ 
eral  arbitration  clause  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  in  all  cases  where  a  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  of  any  question 
cannot  be  arrived  at,  the  question 
shall  be  submitted  to  an  arbitration 
Ixtard  of  three  people,  one  each  to 
he  selected  by  the  management  and 
the  WEO  and  the  third  person 
agreeable  to  both.  The  decision  of 
the  arbitration  board  is  accepted  as 
final  and  binding.  While  this  clause 
has  not  yet  been  brought  into  use.  its 
existence  is  a  guarantee  to  both  the 
management  and  the  employees  that 
a  fair  and  equitable  means  exists 
for  settling  all  questions  that  may 
arise  between  them.’’ 

«  «  * 

The  Department  Store  with 

Br.anches:  by  Arthur  E.  L. 

Westphal,  Director  of  Operating 

and  Personnel,  Marshall  Field 

&■  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Industry  as  a  whole  is  favoring 
central  hiring,  transferring  and  dis¬ 
charging.  This,  obviously,  elimi¬ 


nates  favoritism  and  intensifies 
flexibility.  But  with  branch  store 
organization  such  centralization  be¬ 
comes  more  difficult,  particularly 
when  the  branches  are  far  removed 
from  the  main  unit. 

“Preliminary  interviewing  for  the 
branch  stores,  for  the  most  part,  is 
done  at  the  branch  stores  by  the 
branch  manager  or  his  assistant. 
Those  who  are  approved  at  the 
branches  are  sent  to  the  main  store 
to  fill  out  an  application  blank  and 
take  a  brief  arithmetic  test. 

“For  our  main  store  and  for  our 
branches,  our  training  supervisors 
hold  an  interview.  Each  applicant  is 
checked  for  appearance  and  phy¬ 
sique.  We  believe  the  Medical  Bu¬ 
reau  examination  should  be  nothing 
less  than  generally  required  by  in¬ 
surance  companies,  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  test  for  color-blindness  is 
important.  An  identical  medical  ex¬ 
amination  for  branch  employees  is 
conducted  at  the  main  store. 

“We  stress  the  home  location  and 
family  background  of  the  applicant. 
It  should  provide  a  background  ade¬ 
quate  for  her  to  understand  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  our  better  cus¬ 
tomers.  For  our  branch  stores  we 
employ  only  from  the  community 
where  the  store  is  located.  The 
many  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 

“After  each  applicant  is  approved 
by  the  training  supervisor,  he  is  in¬ 
terviewed  by  the  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  for  his  particular  group, 
who  finally  passes  or  rejects  the  ap¬ 
plicant.  The  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  personnel  of  the 
branch  stores  likewise  passes  or  re¬ 
jects  such  applicants. 

“The  selection  of  salespeople  for 
the  branch  stores  presents  even  a 
greater  problem  than  at  the  main 
store.  These  people  are  known  in 
the  community,  their  activities  in 
the  community  reflect  more  distinct¬ 
ly  the  store  in  which  they  work. 
The  personal  contacts  are  a  big  fac¬ 
tor  in  promoting  interest  within  the 
community.  The  selection,  there¬ 
fore,  is  one  which  must  always  be 
made  first  by  the  branch  manager 
in  order  that  these  important  fac¬ 
tors  may  lie  covered. 

“At  the  branches  particularly, 
part  time  employees  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  educational  institutions 
available,  or  young  people  living 
within  the  community  who  live  with 
their  parents  and  are  not  dependent 
upon  their  salary  for  support.  If 
prominent  students  from  the  local 
.schools  can  be  interested,  an  obvious 
advantage  ensues. 
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Personnel 


“The  superintendent  in  charge  of 
operating  approves  all  appointments 
of  operating  people  for  the  branch 
stores.  Similarly,  the  comptroller  at 
the  main  store  approves  anyone  for 
accounting  work.  Promotions  may 
be  made  directly  within  the  branch 
stores  or  from  the  main  store.  In 
any  event  they  are  given  a  review  of 
the  general  program  at  the  main 
store. 

“At  the  branches,  the  buyers  of 
the  main  store  are  represented  by 
selectors.  Selectors  are  the  key  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  branch  store. 
Most  of  their  time  is  spent  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  raising  the  selling 
standards. 

“Personnel  reviews  on  all  selec¬ 
tors  are  frequently  made,  and  the 
results  are  carefully  studied.  Selec¬ 
tors  are  chosen  from  the  following; 

1.  Salespeople  in  the  branch  store. 

2.  Salespeople  or  junior  merchan¬ 
dise  executives  from  the  main 
store. 

“Promotion  from  the  ranks  is 
necessary  for  morale.  Nevertheless, 
fresh  experience  in  the  main  store 
is  essential.  Therefore,  if  the  first 
method  is  used,  the  person  chosen 
is  returned  to  the  main  store  for  a 
brief  period  of  training  within  the 
individual  department.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  selectors  is  approved 
by  the  branch  manager  and  the  buy¬ 
ers  of  the  department,  and  the  di¬ 
rector  of  personnel. 

Often  all  of  us  have  an  urgent 
need  for  knowing  at  a  glance  an 
individual  salesperson’s  record.  In 
addition  to  the  application  which 
naturally  gives  some  basic  facts,  and 
the  references  which  have  been  defi¬ 
nitely  checked,  we  have  installed  a 
Sales  and  Personnel  Record.  Into 
this  record  can  be  slipped  additional 
material  about  the  employee  as  situ¬ 
ations  warrant.  This  central  up-to- 
date  record  is  the  basis  for  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  convenient  review  of  the 
individual.  These  records  are  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  semi-annual  rating 
made  of  all  salespeople  around  which 
our  Personnel  Reviews  are  held. 
Personnel  review’s  are  conducted  at 
the  branches  by  the  branch  mana¬ 
ger,  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  personnel  at  the  branch 
and  the  department  selector. 

“The  salary  of  selectors  is  agreed 
upon  by  the  branch  manager  and 
the  director  of  personnel.  Such  is 
usually  based  on  the  average  sec¬ 
tion  sales.  In  addition  to  this  salary, 
2%  is  paid  on  all  personal  sales.  A 
special  bonus  is  paid  for  reaching  a 
fixed  section  quota;  and  1%  on  all 


sales  beyond  that  quota  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  each  year.  As  in  the  main 
store,  our  salespeople  in  the  branch 
stores  are  on  a  commission  basis, 
with  an  adequate  drawing  account. 

“Much  of  the  description  above  is 
the  same  old  thing  said  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  way.  However,  we  all 
realize  that  principles,  particularly  as 
they  are  applied  to  retail  distribu¬ 
tion,  remain  the  same.  Only  the 
form  and  the  needs  change,  and  as 
the  personnel  program  is  elaborated 
and  intensified,  a  more  pointed  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principles  becomes 
necessary.” 

Floor  Discussion 

MR.  CLANCY  (The  Golden 
Rule,  St.  Paul,  Minn.)  ;  What  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  employ  from  local 
universities?  After  these  college 
people  are  in.  what  is  done  with 
them  ?  It  is  my  opinion  that  most  of 
these  people  are  not  inclined  to  go 
through  a  five  year  period  before 
they  can  make  at  least  $30  or  $40 
a  week.  What  can  we  do  for  these 
people  ? 

AIR.  WESTPHAL;  We  appre¬ 
ciate  the  difficulty  that  you  have  out¬ 
lined.  We  have  a  group  of  fifteen 
Middlewestern  and  Eastern  college 
men  and  women,  starting  a  week 
from  next  Monday,  on  a  three 
months’  training  program.  They 
will  be  distributed  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the 
trouble  has  been  in  the  inception,  in 
the  employment  of  these  individuals. 
There  is  a  tremendous  need  of 
brains  in  the  retail  business,  and  we 
all  know  that  a  man  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  four  years  of  college,  is  better 
equipped  mentally  in  this  day  and 
age,  than  the  man  who  has  no  col¬ 
lege  preparation. 

MRS.  BRANDOW  (Lord  & 
Taylor,  New  York  City)  ;  I  am  in 
the  personnel  department.  If  I  un¬ 
derstand  my  job  at  all,  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  definite  responsibili¬ 
ties.  At  the  top,  or  certainly  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  second  from  the  too.  I 
put  the  responsibility  of  hel])ing 
management  to  preserve  morale. 
After  a  good  deal  of  experiment¬ 
ing,  we  have  found  that  one  of  the 
surest  ways  to  preserve  morale  is  to 
insure  equal  opportunity  for  every 
one  on  the  payroll. 

I  do  not  employ.  The  employ¬ 
ment  department  hires  for  non-ex¬ 
ecutive  jobs,  and  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  hires  for  executive  jobs.  They 
employ  from  within  the  store  and 
from  outside  of  the  store.  After 
the  non-executive  has  been  employ¬ 
ed.  he  is  sent  to  the  training  depart¬ 


ment.  After  the  executive  has  been 
employed,  he  is  sent  to  the  training 
department.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  come  from  and  I  do  not  want 
to  know  where  they  come  from.  I 
accept  the  judgment  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  department  in  selecting  non¬ 
executives,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
executive  committee  in  selecting  ex¬ 
ecutives.  When  they  come  to  the 
training  department,  I  do  not  ask 
them  where  they  are  from,  with 
what  college  stick  they  have  been 
tarred,  how  many  degrees  they  have. 
From  the  first  day  of  employment 
on  there  is  no  segregation  of  the 
college  people  from  non-college 
people.  We  would  as  soon  consider 
a  segregation  of  the  black-eyed  from 
the  blue-eyed  people.  They  all  get 
the  same  training  and  the  same  o])- 
portunity.  The  man  or  woman  who 
has  been  to  college,  has  a  trained 
mind,  should  travel  faster  and 
farther.  If  he  does  not,  that  is  his 
look-out,  not  ours.  We  have  dis¬ 
criminated  neither  for  nor  against 
him  in  the  opportunity  we  offer. 
We  can  not  create  positions  simply 
because  some  employees  have  been 
to  college.  We  are  running  a  store. 
There  is  work  to  be  done.  The  great 
mass  of  work  that  has  to  be  done 
every  day  is  cut  into  jobs,  and  we 
will  give  Miss  Vassar  or  Mr.  Har¬ 
vard  a  job,  just  as  we  will  give  it  to 
Minnie  Smith  or  John  Brown. 

We  have  an  adequate  rating  sys¬ 
tem.  If  the  man  from  Harvard 
shows  that  he  has  an  unusual  apti¬ 
tude  for  retailing,  of  course  he  goes 
ahead  of  John  Brown  who  has  not  a 
college  degree. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  would  be  in 
a  very  dangerous  position,  as  far 
as  meeting  my  responsibility  to  help 
management  preserve  the  morale  of 
the  store  is  concerned  if  I  permitted 
a  growth  of  social  castes  within  the 
store.  I  like  to  say  to  young  execu¬ 
tives  in  training  that  our  Executive 
Committee  is  composed  of  four  men. 
Two  of  these  men  are  college  grad¬ 
uates,  so  all  college  graduates  may 
hope.  The  other  two  men  did  not 
even  go  through  high  school,  so 
none  mav  presume. 

MISS'  MOWRY  (E.  C.  Minas 
Company,  Hammond,  Ind.)  ;  Mr. 
Klubock  spoke  about  vacation  with 
pay.  Is  this  determined  by  length  of 
emplovment  ? 

MR.  KLUBOCK ;  Our  rules  say 
at  least  one  week  with  pay  if  they 
are  employed  a  year  or  more.  In 
every  case,  the  manager  is  expected 
to  give  special  consideration  to  the 
tvpe  of  service  rendered  by  the  in¬ 
dividual.  If.  in  his  opinion,  the  em¬ 
ployee  is  doing  outstanding  work, 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Shirt  Department  IVIerchandisinff  minimum  staple  stock  determined 

*  ”  by  control  records  is  necessar>'.  Ine 

(Continued  jrom  page  23)  suggestion  is  concentration  on 

quality,  fashion,  and  assortment, 


check-ups  important  during  the  fall 
and  winter,  hut  not  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  during  the  summer.  Monthly 
check-ups  lietween  seasons  are  rec¬ 
ommended  in  order  to  maintain  an 
adequate  stock. 

Clearances 

Clearing  out  slow-selling  mer¬ 
chandise  is  one  of  the  merchant’s 
greatest  problems.  Among  the  re¬ 
porting  stores,  the  most  favored 
method  is  that  of  taking  mark- 
downs.  It  is  used  by  all  the  report¬ 
ing  stores,  and  is  considered  the 
outstanding  method  by  a  majority 
of  them. 

More  than  half  the  stores  resort 
also  to  advertising  to  keep  their 
stocks  balanced,  but  many  believe 
that  the  advertising  of  markdown 
goods  is  poor  policy  because  of  the 
expt'use  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
markdown,  and  also  because  the 
promotion  of  undesirable  merchan¬ 
dise  or  buyer’s  mistakes  may  cause 
customer  ill-will. 

The  various  means  used  bv  stores 
to  clear  shirt  stocks  are.  in  the  order 
of  their  importance : 

Markdowns 
Newspaper  advertising 
Counter  display 
Inducements  to  salespeople 
Sales  to  jobbers  and  special 
purchasers 

Donations  to  institutions 
Advertising 

The  best  medium  for  selling 
shirts,  in  the  opinion  of  the  report¬ 
ing  stores,  is  the  newspaper,  which 
was  considered  the  best  advertising 
medium  by  a  majority,  and  was 
ranked  second  by  the  remainder. 
W’indow  display  ranked  next  to 
newspaper  advertising  in  impor¬ 
tance.  Interior  display,  direct  mail, 
and  statement  enclosures  were  also 
mentioned  as  effective  media  for  the 
shirt  department. 

In  advertising  shirts,  price  is  still 
considered  an  appeal  of  prime  im¬ 
portance,  on  the  theory  that,  if  the 
price  is  within  a  man’s  range,  he 
becomes  interested.  It  is  then  for 
the  copy  to  stress  quality  and  fash¬ 
ion  rightness  to  complete  the  selling 
job.  The  brand  name,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  reporting  stores,  is  an 
accessory,  but  seldom  the  dominat¬ 
ing  factor,  and  its  principal  value  is 
in  strengthening  the  quality  appeal. 


In  the  order  of  their  importance, 
the  appeals  mentioned  by  the  re¬ 
porting  stores  are: 

Price 

Quality 

Fashion 

Prestige  of  brand  name 
Assortments 

Improving  Operations 

More  effective  salesmanship,  bet¬ 
ter  quality,  and  better  assortments 
were  especially  emphasized  by  the 
reporting  stores  as  factors  in  im¬ 
proving  the  showing  of  the  shirt  de¬ 
partment  in  the  coming  year.  Other 
factors  mentioned  by  the  reporting 
stores  were  more  publicity  and  re¬ 
duction  of  markdowns. 

After  obtaining  salespeople  who 
are  interested  and  efficient,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  them  informed  on 
new  trends.  One  method  of  in¬ 
structing  salesclerks  is  for  the  de¬ 
partment  manager,  stylist,  or  ven¬ 
dor’s  representative  to  give  talks 
periodically.  These  acquaint  the 
salesforce  with  new  selling  ideas 
and  facts  about  new  shirts  and 
styles. 

Common  Mistakes 

Buyers  report  errors  in  the  past 
in  merchandising  their  shirt  sec¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  chief  mistakes  has 
l)een  overbuying.  Buyers  are  prone 
f  1 )  to  carry  too  many  price  lines. 
(2)  to  buy  excessive  quantities, 
poor  job-lots,  and  assorted  sizes, 
('3)  to  carry  too  many  patterns,  (4) 
to  feature  too  many  styles  of  staple 
shirts,  and  (S')  to  place  too  large 
orders  in  advance  of  seasons.  Some 
manifest  poor  judgment  of  style 
trends,  slowness  in  securing  new 
merchandise,  a  tendency  to  reorder 
slow-movers.  and  failure  to  carry 
complete  staple  stocks.  Still  others 
are  lax  in  their  merchandising  poli¬ 
cies  and  resort  to  too  many  off-price 
promotions  and  sales.  Another  mis¬ 
take  is  inadequate  display  in  adver¬ 
tising  of  regular  merchandise. 

To  counteract  the  mistakes  listed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  buyers 
offer  many  solutions.  They  urge 
the  establishment  of  an  ideal  stock 
growing  out  of  an  efficient  control 
system.  With  this  guide,  a  minimum 
of  price  lines  should  be  determined, 
with  more  frequent  buying  in  small¬ 
er  quantities  to  a  carefully  worked 
out  model  stock.  A  complete  but 


with  less  emphasis  on  price.  Final¬ 
ly,  more  attention  should  be  devoted 
to  the  proper  display  and  advertis¬ 
ing  of  regular  priced  shirts. 

Successful  Practices 

Buyers  attribute  their  success  in 
operation  (11  to  carrying  complete 
assortments  in  line  with  customer 
demand.  (2)  to  limiting  price  lines 
and  concentrating  on  the  more 
popular  ones,  and  (3  )  to  eliminat¬ 
ing  some  of  the  emphasis  on  price, 
stressing  instead  fashion  and  qual¬ 
ity.  They  buy  small  quantities  with 
frequent  reorders,  and  use  good 
publicity  and  display.  A  few  stores 
claim  that  the  building  up  and  es¬ 
tablishing  of  a  quality  shirt  under 
a  brand  name  aids  in  making  their 
operations  more  successful. 


Escalator? 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  have 
just  awarded  a  contract  for  install¬ 
ing  ten  modern  streamline  escalators 
in  their  store,  as  a  result  of  a  very 
intensive  analysis  of  their  traffic 
conditions.  Six  of  these  escalators 
will  be  4'  wide,  providing  up  and 
down  service  between  the  Basement 
and  the  third  floors,  and  four  of 
them  will  be  3'  wide,  serving  be¬ 
tween  the  third  and  fifth  floors. 
They  will  all  lie  equipped  with 
streamline  halustrading  with  nickel 
bronze  mouldings,  and  burl  walnut 
interior  paneling.  These  will  be  the 
first  streamline  escalators  to  he  in¬ 
stalled  in  Philadelphia. 

The  escalators  will  be  arranged  in 
criss-cross  fashion,  to  provide  con¬ 
tinuity  of  service,  and  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  installation  four  old- 
style  2'  wide  escalators  which  were 
installed  in  1916  and  1922  will  lie 
removed. 

The  new  installation  will  very 
materially  improve  the  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  to  all  of  the  sales  floors 
served  by  these  escalators. 


Openings  Wanted 

.\s  controller,  treasurer  or  assistant, 
.American,  Protestant.  Kxcellent  bank¬ 
ing  and  business  references  last  twenty 
years.  Experienced  public  accounting, 
finance,  sales.  Last  connection  controller 
dry  goods  store  over  two  million  sales 
volume.  Thoroughly  familiar  cost  or  re¬ 
tail  methods.  Member  local  Retail  Board, 
Tax  and  Public  .Affairs  Committee. 
H-18-36. 
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a  large  part  of  truth  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  depends  upon  intelligent 
backing  up  in  the  department  and 
informed  salesmanship.  And  I  don’t 
believe  we  are  getting  either  in  near¬ 
ly  as  full  a  degree  as  vve  suppose. 
The  advertising  manager  of  any 
store  would  do  well  to  check  the 
backing  of  every  ad  he  prints — theo¬ 
retically  at  least  he  would  do  well 
to  limit  his  ads  to  those  he  could 
intelligently  check.  I  wish  we  could. 

Eighth — ^there’s  the  question  of 
free  news  publicity.  What  a  spec¬ 
tacle.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  news- 
paf)er  editors  don’t  blush  when  they 
read  their  own  papers.  They  must 
have  a  sense  of  humor.  They  must 
have  their  expense  problems,  as 
well.  If  they  want  to  start  at  some¬ 
thing  definite  why  don’t  they  attack 
this  problem  and  make  people  pay 
for  their  advertising  when  it  is  pure 
advertising?  Only  they’ll  have  to  do 
it  fairly  and  play  no  favorites  wheth¬ 
er  it’s  a  new  automobile,  a  new 
store,  or  a  new  beauty  contest. 
Newspaper  editors  and  publishers 
are  fully  competent  to  decide  what 
is  news,  just  as  we  advertising  man¬ 
agers  can  decide  on  advertising 
news. 

Ninth — brains  are  still  not  fully 
recognized.  We  haven’t  learned  to 
have  fewer  ads  and  more  people.  It 
is  still  easier  to  add  $10,000  to  the 
newspaper  budget  than  $2500  to  the 
brains  column.  When  will  we  be 
able  to  make  each  of  our  ads  some¬ 
thing  that  is  worked  out  scientifical¬ 
ly  by  an  advertising  engineer  in¬ 
stead  of  something  thrown  together 
by  a  sublimated  clerk?  Whenever 
we  do,  stores  will  have  to  worry 
less  about  high  publicity  costs. 

Tenth — We  have  gone  far  but 
not  far  enough  in  Truth  in  Adver¬ 
tising.  With  an  exception  here  and 
there  stores  rarely  try  to  understate. 
Does  anybody  who  values  his  f>er- 
sonal  reputation  say  as  much  as  he 
can  in  praise  of  himself?  Not  if  he 
is  wise.  If  he  is  trying  to  make  an 
impression  he  usually  tries  to  seed 
a  few  facts,  quietly,  unobtrusively. 
Yet  in  advertising  we  forget  our 
breeding  and  manners.  And  adver¬ 
tising  becomes  more  or  less  de¬ 
classe.  Twenty-five  years  ago  ad¬ 
vertising  was  in  a  bad  way  and  the 
convention  in  Boston  started  it  on 
a  respectable  course.  It  might  be 


well  on  this  25th  anniversary  to 
start  a  new  surge  in  that  direction. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Miss  Jean  Rosenblatt,  Assistant  to 

Sales  Manager,  Wm.  Filene’s 

Sons  Company.  Subject:  “Copy 

that  Sells  (Maybe)”. 

Have  you  ever  gone  off  on  a  va¬ 
cation,  hurling  everything  from 
your  desk  into  the  top  drawer  with 
a  bang,  breathing  a  promise  to  your¬ 
self  not  to  look  at  a  single  advertise¬ 
ment  while  you’re  away  ?  Then 
about  Tuesday,  you  pick  up  the 
newspaper  sheepishly.  skipping 
front  page  news  for  a  peek  at  the 
ads  on  the  inside  pages?  How  do 
you  feel  about  these  ads  once  you’re 
away  from  it  all.  and  get  a  bit  of  the 
objective,  the  customer  point  of 
view? 

I  had  this  experience  about  a 
month  ago,  and  as  I  looked  at  the 
ads,  what  did  I  find?  A  few  very 
fine  ads,  a  few  frankly  terrible  ads, 
and  a  great  mass  of  fair-to-mid- 
dling,  unimportant  ads  that  might 
or  might  not  bring  some  response 
for  a  clay  or  two  but  certainly  would 
bring  very  little  lasting  good  to  the 
store  for  which  they  were  written. 
So  many  were  perfunctory.  So 
many  were  monotonous  —  selling 
the  same  stuff  in  about  the  same 
way.  Without  the  signature  cut  of 
the  store,  you  might  not  guess 
whose  ads  they  were. 

For  a  minute,  I  got  a  funny 
shamefaced  feeling  at  belonging  to 
this  big  brotherhood  of  advertising 
people.  Where  was  our  professional 
pricle?  Why  didn’t  we  give  the 
thing  more  thought?  .And  a  sudden 
irritating  question  struck  me.  which 
after  irritating  became  a  bit  stimu¬ 
lating —  and  for  that  reason.  I  pass 
it  on  to  you.  That  question  was: 
“Supposing  we  who  write  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  were  paid  per  job.  per 
problem  as  an  agency  is  paid — 
rather  than  a  safe  annual,  monthly, 
or  weekly  salary  from  the  store  we 
work  for — would  we  be  holding 
down  comfortable  seats  or  would 
we  be  doing  our  job  differently? 
-An  agency  does  a  mighty  lot  of 
thinking,  planning,  studying,  con¬ 
sulting  before  a  single  word  of  copy 
is  written.” 

After  all.  this  depression  has  been 
depressing  to  our  minds  as  much  as 


to  our  pocketbooks.  We’ve  lost  our 
sense  of  humor,  our  love  of  the  un¬ 
usual,  our  eagerness  to  dare.  This 
in  merchandising,  and  this  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Am  I  exaggerating  when 
I  suggest  that  50%  of  the  ads  you 
spend  good  money  to  print  are  hum¬ 
drum?  We’ve  gone  so  bread-and 
butterish  that  our  advertising 
stomachs  must  be  a  gelatinous  mass 
of  starch.  People  read  newspapers 
for  ne^vs.  Are  we  giving  them 
news?  It  is  the  advertising  writer’s 
job  to  find  that  news,  create  it,  or 
refuse  to  write  the  ad.  How  many 
of  us  do  refuse  to  write  an  ad — 
and  if  so,  how  often  do  we  refuse? 

I  find  that  a  good  clean  fight  over 
an  ad  that  should  not  run  clears  the 
air  for  weeks  and  results  in  a  few 
good  merchandise  promotions. 

It  is  the  copywriter’s  job  to  do 
a  complete  research,  planning,  and 
selling  job  on  every  ad  that  hap¬ 
pens.  A  copywriter  is  not  a  writer 
— the  writing  is  about  one-tenth  of 
the  job.  Don’t  you  suppose  you 
might  go  back  to  your  stores  and 
inspire  your  so-called  copywriters 
to  stop  writing  copy?  To  treat  the 
ads  they  write  in  a  more  thinking, 
thorough,  selling  way?  How  is  this 
done?  In  my  opinion,  you  can’t  sell 
anything  unless  you  know  what 
you’re  trying  to  sell.  From  this  point 
of  view  there  are  three  types  of  ads. 

1.  The  ad  that  must  get  immediate 
and  large  response — the  sale  ad. 
If  your  merchandise  story  is 
sound,  if  you  know  all  the  facts, 
and  tell  them  strongly,  accurate¬ 
ly.  clearly — you  are  likely  to 
have  a  selling  ad. 

2.  The  regular-priced  ad  on  want¬ 
ed  merchandise  (wanted,  we 
hope).  This  is  the  ad  that  needs 
digging,  fact-finding,  the  nose 
for  news.  And  this  is  the  ad 
that’s  apt  to  be  flat  as  a  pancake 
unless  you  find  that  news. 

3.  The  prestige,  institutional,  or 
fashion  ad  which  must  sell  the 
store  at  the  time  it  sells  the  par¬ 
ticular  message. 

In  my  opinion,  even  the  sale  ad 
and  the  regular-priced  merchandise 
ad  is  a  better  selling  one  if  with  its 
immediate  message  it  sells  the  store 
as  a  whole.  There  are  outstanding 
examples  of  stores  that  do  this 
beautifully  every  day  of  the  week. 
Be.st  &  Company  for  one — their 
Liberty  print  ad  spelled  the  classic 
prestige  of  their  store  as  much  as  it 
did  the  prestige  of  Liberty  of  Lon- 
(Continucd  on  page  58) 
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Would  you  pay  $1.00*  to  make  THOUSANDS? 

Everyone  interested  in  SELLING  MORE  GOODS — PROFITABLY 

will  order  quickly  the  forward-looking 

Analysis  of  1935’s  Publicity  Expenses 


Consider  these  important  questions: 


How  high  can  a  store  go  in  its  publicity  ex¬ 
penditure  and  still  make  money? 

What  did  stores  generally  do  about  their  pub¬ 
licity  expenditure  (advertising  and  display) 
in  1935?  What  happened  in  these  classifica¬ 
tions:  newspapers,  direct  mail,  radio  broad¬ 
casting?  What  are  stores  planning  to  do  in 
1936? 

’  Just  how  did  the  average  store  apportion  its 
publicity  dollar  in  1935?  How  did  this  dis¬ 
tribution  differ  from  the  previous  year? 

*  Suppose  the  typical  store  had  achieved  the 
LOWEST  Total  Publicity  per  cent  to  sales  in 
1935,  how  much  money  would  have  been 
added  to  net  profits? 

*  Exactly  how  many  pages  of  newspaper  space 
does  the  average  store  (in  each  volume  group) 
use  weekly,  annually? 

*  How  do  the  stores  of  this  country  view  Shop¬ 
ping  News.  Advertising  Allowances.  Internal 
Store  Promotion.  Checking  Advertising  Re¬ 
sults,  Institutional  Advertising,  Store  Attrac¬ 
tions.  Store  Magazines? 

ALL  THESE  ANSWERS— 

and  many  more — are  included  in  this  exten¬ 
sive  report  of  the 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

101  West  31st  Street  New  York 


NO  alert  advertising  person,  controller  or  other 
important  store  official  should  be  without  this 
valuable  expense  analysis  that  keeps  a  sharp  eye 
on  the  future ! 

The  report  indicates  for  stores  of  every  size  the 
average  and  also  the  outstanding  expense  perform¬ 
ances  of  1935.  It  also  contains  practical  information 
and  ideas  that  will  help  you  do  a  more  resultful  sales 
promotion  job  this  year. 

In  the  survey  department  stores  are  divided  into 
five  volume  groups  as  follows: 

1.  Under  $1,000,000 

2.  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 

3.  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000 

4.  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000 

5.  Over  $10,000,000 

Specialty  stores  comprise  a  single  group  not  di¬ 
vided  into  volume  classifications. 

*  *  * 

Only  a  limited  quantity  available 
Send  your  order  TODAY 
*Price  to  Members — $1.00 
to  Non-Members — $2.00 


THIS  IS  YOUR  ORDER  BLANK 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  .\.,  101  W.  31st  St.,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  lor  .  copies  at  $  . 

each  of  the  1935  Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses.  My 
check  is  enclosed. 

Name  . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  and  State  . 
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don.  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  for  an¬ 
other — with  their  “very  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue”  and  their  “don't  be  awed 
by  a  reputation.”  Jay's  of  Boston 
sell  the  smartness  of  their  shop  in 
every  ad  they  print.  Filene’s  Base¬ 
ment  ads,  I  think,  sell  the  unusual¬ 
ness  of  the  basement  with  every 
promotion. 

How  to  get  more  of  the  selling 
ad,  the  unusual  ad?  As  I  see  it, 
there  are  about  five  methods  of  writ¬ 
ing  advertising  copy : 

1.  “The  buyer-written  ad”,  where 
the  buyer  is  allowed  to  write  her 
facts  and  send  them  up  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  office.  The  advertising 
person  becomes  not  even  a 
writer,  but  a  re-writer  and  ads 
result  that  talk  about  “stupend¬ 
ous  sales,  remarkable  purchase”, 
and  such  like.  Those  of  you  who 
are  in  commanding  positions 
ought  to  go  back  and  threaten 
to  slay  the  first  buyer  seen  with 
yellow  pad  and  pencil. 

2.  “The  jot  and  type  ad”  where 
the  advertising  writer  takes  not¬ 
es  as  fast  as  the  buyer  gives 
them.  So  many  bags,  such  a 
price,  etc.  And  immediately 
dashes  off  an  ad  on  the  type¬ 
writer.  Xot  much  research, 
thought  or  planning  between  the 
jotting  and  the  typing. 

3.  “The  wise-cracker  or  snappy 
headline”  ad,  where  the  adver¬ 
tising  writer,  the  minute  a  wise¬ 
crack  comes  into  her  head,  gets 
that  down  and  lets  the  rest  take 
care  of  itself.  Forgetting  ab¬ 
solutely  that  an  ad  has  to  sell, 
and  to  sell  has  to  clinch — just 
as  a  salesperson  has  to  clinch 
even  to  the  last  word  in  making 
a  sale. 

4.  “The  pretty  picture  ad” — start¬ 
ing  with  a  pretty  layout  and  put¬ 
ting  in  some  copy  if  there’s  room 
left.  A  pretty  ad  results.  Of 
course  we  see  very  few  pretty 
ads  at  Filene’s,  but  .we  some¬ 
times  are  amused  to  find  that 
even  a  very  ugly  ad  sells  if  it 
has  good  red  meat  and  selling 
facts.  Funny  as  it  may  seem,  if 
everybody  comments  that  an  ad 
looks  pretty,  we’re  almost  afraid 
to  run  it. 

5.  I  personally  go  for  the  5th  meth¬ 
od — the  method  of  Socrates  and 
the  “guilty  until  proved  inno¬ 


cent  theory.”  If  you  follow  this 
method  you  fire  a  barrage  of 
questions  at  everyone  who  might 
have  information  about  the 
subject,  especially  the  buyer. 
Frequently,  a  new  buyer,  unac¬ 
customed  to  this  kind  of  a  bar¬ 
rage,  is  ready  to  tear  the  adver¬ 
tising  writer  limb  from  limb  the 
first  few  times.  A  typical  inter¬ 
view  with  a  buyer  unaccustom¬ 
ed  to  the  question-method  might 
go  like  this :  The  buyer  brings 
up  a  group  of  dresses  and  says, 
“Here  are  the  prints  we’re  ad- 
tising  Friday.”  The  copywriter 
without  so  much  as  deigning  a 
glance  asks :  “Why  should  they 
by  advertised?”  “Because  they’re 
good  dresses — don’t  you  think 
they’re  pretty?”  Here  the  writer 
gives  them  a  look  and  fires  fur¬ 
ther,  “Sure  they're  pretty,  but 
are  they  any  prettier  than  store 
X,  Y,  or  Z’s?”  “How  should  I 
know — all  I  know  is  they  sell.” 
“Let’s  see  why  they  sell”,  j^cr- 
sists  the  brazen  copywriter — 
“do  you  suppose  it’s  because 
they’re  all  white  background 
prints?”  “Of  course”,  bursts 
the  buyer,  “and  it  seems  to  me 
that  after  all  the  trouble  I  went 
to — after  even  going  to  the 
bother  of  buying  these  fabrics  by 
the  yard  to  get  these  particular 
patterns  which  are  darned  hard 
to  find — after  all  that —  you  ask 
me  if  the  ad  should  run?”  Time 
for  the  writer  to  break  into  a 
gale  of  laughter  and  say.  “Swell ! 
why  didn’t  you  say  so  in  the 
first  place?” 

No  matter  what  method  a  copy 
writer  takes  in  writing  an  ad, 
certain  questions  should  be  defi¬ 
nitely  asked  before  she  prints 
that  ad: 

1.  Do  I  have  all  the  facts?  Are 
they  worthy?  .^nd  if  so. 

2.  What  is  the  fact  that  will  ap¬ 
peal  most  of  all? 

3.  How  can  I  present  this  in  a  way 
to  sell  the  prestige  of  my  store 
at  the  same  time? 

4.  How  is  my  story  different  or 
better  than  what  other  stores  are 
doing  ? 

5.  What  can  the  comparison  office 
tell  me  about  the  relative  merits 
of  this  merchandise? 


6.  What  can  the  chemist  tell  me? 
The  Bureau  of  Standards  (if  the 
store  has  one)  ? 

7.  Is  the  merchandise  timely? 

Once  these  questions  are  answer¬ 
ed  and  the  ad  written,  even  more 
should  be  done. 

1.  Test  the  ad  on  someone  before 
it’s  printed.  Time  the  reading. 
See  how  quickly  your  message 
is  understood.  The  advertising 
manager  at  Filene’s  is  a  perfect 
tester.  One  extra  furrow  of  her 
brow  as  she  puzzles  over  a  con¬ 
fused  thought,  and  you’re  ready 
to  tear  up  and  start  all  over 
again.  For  if  brevity  is  the  soul 
of  wit,  certainly  brevity,  clarity, 
and  simplicity  are  the  only  hope 
an  ad  has  of  even  being  read. 

2.  After  writing  and  testing,  you’re 
still  not  finished.  If  possible,  the 

ad  has  to  be  gone  over  with  the 
salespeople.  They  must  be  sold, 
and  if  possible  they  must  use 
the  same  selling  language  to 
customers  in  person  as  you  use 
in  the  printed  form. 

3.  Maybe  the  merchandise  just  na¬ 
turally  suggests  promotions  of 
other  kinds — a  style  show  or 
demonstration  perhaps.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  a  week  or  so  ago.  it 
became  my  job  to  present  for 
the  first  time  the  Biastrait  slip. 
It  was  just  one  slip  to  me  until 
I  met  the  creator  of  it.  discov¬ 
ered  she  had  been  a  talented 
dressmaker,  that  she  had  cre¬ 
ated  a  slip  so  unusual  that  it 
had  been  granted  the  first  me¬ 
chanical  patent  of  its  kind  in 
Wa.shington.  and  that  the  slip 
really  looked,  acted  and  felt  like 
no  slip  we  had  ever  presented. 
Naturally  that  slip  had  to  be 
shown  differently.  Naturally  a 
little  style  show  was  planned 
with  the  designer  there  in  per¬ 
son.  And  all  this  had  to  he  ar¬ 
ranged  before  a  single  word  of 
copy  for  the  ad  was  written. 

4.  And  perhaps  most  important : 
results  need  to  be  checked.  .And 
if  unsuccessful,  the  rea.son  why 
has  to  be  ascertained. 

Good  advertising  copy  can  make 
your  customers  buy  your  merchan¬ 
dise  if  it  is  wanted  and  especially 
if  it  is  better  or  different  from  the 
competitor’s. 

Sometimes  a  new  advertising 
angle  can  even  present  the  univer¬ 
sally  sold  article  in  a  way  to  bring 
customers  to  your  store. 
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But  at  all  times,  you  have  to  re¬ 
member  that  advertising  copy  mere¬ 
ly  sells  what  you  have — merchan¬ 
dise,  the  store,  or  both.  Advertising 
copy  is  not  magic,  it’s  a  mirror.  It 
can’t  be  a  tinted  mirror  such  as  is 
used  in  some  fashion  shops  to  make 
you  look  prettier  than  you  are — or 
the  merchandise  actually  is.  It  can’t 
Ixi  a  circus  mirror  that  distorts  just 
to  be  novel  or  tricky.  It  must  1^  a 
frank  clear  mirror  that  tells  the 
facts. 

Frankly,  I  didn’t  much  relish  the 
assignment  of  talking  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  group  such  as  this.  But  I’ll  be 
glad  I  was  given  the  job  if  those 
of  you  who  have  advertising  writers 
working  under  you,  will  go  back 
and  inspire  them  to  be  something 
more  than  writers.  Make  them  fact¬ 
finders,  news-reporters,  merchan- 
dise-judgers,  result-testers,  sales- 
promoters  as  you  are  yourselves. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Marion  C.  Taylor,  Merchan¬ 
dise  Editor  of  Vogue  Magazine, 
whose  views  are  respected  and 
welcomed  hy  store  owners  and 
their  key  executives.  Miss  Taylor 
spoke  extemporaneously.  Sub¬ 
ject:  “What  Is  Wrong  With  Re¬ 
tail  Selling?” 

In  speaking  about  what  is  wrong 
with  retail  selling.  I  think  it  might 
be  approached  from  three  different 
angles ;  one,  the  angle  of  the  store 
owners ;  two.  the  angle  of  the  sales¬ 
person  herself  or  himself,  and, 
three,  and  very  important,  the  angle 
of  the  customer. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  major 
things  that  is  the  matter  with  retail 
selling  today  is  the  attitude  of  mind 
or  the  conception,  if  you  want  to 
put  in  that  way,  of  the  man  who 
runs  the  store.  It  is  a  trite  thing 
to  say  that  the  branch  is  no  better 
than  the  tree,  but  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  true.  When  you  find  good  re¬ 
tail  selling  in  a  store  and  you  go 
back  into  it  deeply,  you  nearly  al¬ 
ways  discover  that  it  is  primarily 
due  to  the  man  who  runs  the  store, 
or  shall  we  say  today  the  man  or 
woman  who  runs  the  store. 

If  an  owner  of  a  store  doesn’t 
realize  himself,  doesn’t  have  a  clear 
conception  of  selling,  obviously  you 
can’t  expect  the  salespeople  to.  I 
believe  that  it  is  so  important  that 
a  policy  of  a  store  be,  one,  naturally 
clear  to  the  man  who  runs  it,  and, 
two,  carried  down  right  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  ear  of  the  store  and  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  store — the  salesperson. 


even  if  she  has  been  there  less  than 
a  year,  she  is  given  a  vacation.  We 
prefer  to  give  all  people  a  week  with 
pay. 

CHAIRMAN  MERTZ:  I  hope 
that  some  of  you  have  lieen  disillu¬ 
sioned  in  the  idea  that  the  so-called 
chain  stores  are  hardboiled  in  per¬ 
sonnel  policy.  I  recently  met  the 
controller  of  a  large  and  successful 
eastern  department  store.  He  said, 
“Not  long  ago  one  of  your  em- 
])loyee  handbooks  came  to  my  desk. 
Much  to  my  amazement,  you  have  a 
finer  personnel  policy  than  we  have.” 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  among  the 
chains  represented  here  this  morn¬ 
ing.  you  will  find  that  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  group  insurance,  paid  vacations, 
employees’  discounts,  benefit  associa¬ 
tions,  credit  unions,  employee  rep¬ 
resentation.  stock  purchase  options 
for  executives  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  in  the  field  of  retail  per- 


Now  so  important  do  I  believe 
that  to  be  that  I  think  every  possible 
effort  should  be  made  that  the  head 
of  a  store,  the  actual  head  of  it, 
sj^eak  as  often  as  possible,  say.  every 
two  or  three  months,  to  the  sales¬ 
people,  perhaps  calling  them  to¬ 
gether  in  small  groups  and  telling 
them  exactly  what  kind  of  a  store 
he  or  she  wishes  to  run ;  also,  telling 
them  what  their  duty  is  in  carrying 
that  message  on  to  the  customer, 
that  they  are  really  there  to  help 
the  customer.  I  don’t  think  there  is 
anything  more  important  today  than 
getting  your  conception  of  your 
business  over  to  your  salespeople. 

Secondly.  I  believe  that  you 
should  not  lie  afraid  to  tell  them 
how  important  they  are.  They  don’t 
think  they  are  important. 

I  believe  the  next  point  is  discuss¬ 
ing  what  the  salespeople  themselves 
think  of  selling.  I  think  that  un¬ 
fortunately  most  of  them  consider 
their  lot  a  rather  sorry  one.  I  think 
that  is  all  wrong.  I  think  their  job 
should  be  considered,  and  they 
should  be  sold  on  it.  as  an  exciting 
job  and  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  a 
challenge.  I  believe  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  do  that. 

I  think  you  can  take  any  group 
of  salespeople  and  fill  them  with 
their  responsibility  of  helping  the 
person  who  comes  to  them  and  not 
of  just  selling  them — because  you 
will  find  we  are  all  just  exactly  the 


sonnel  that  we  do  not  have  in  chain 
organizations.  Perhaps  we  do  not 
have  all  of  them  in  any  one  company, 
but  all  of  them  either  are  now  rep¬ 
resented  or  being  considered  by  each 
of  us. 

In  personnel  relations,  let  me  just 
emphasize  the  point  that  if  person¬ 
nel  is  important  in  the  independent 
and  single  unit  it  is  doubly  impor¬ 
tant  where  several  related  units  are 
widely  scattered.  We  regard  per¬ 
sonnel  management  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  function  performed  in  our 
companies. 

MR.  WEST  (Assistant  Control¬ 
ler,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York 
City)  :  I  should  just  like  to  say  be¬ 
fore  you  adjourn  that  I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  spend  more  time  in  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  sessions  at  this  con¬ 
vention.  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
vou  personnel  people,  in  the  next 
few  vears,  would  make  more  money 
for  the  retail  stores  than  any  other 
division  of  the  store. 


same,  we  get  a  warm  glow  when  we 
can  help  anybody. 

Now,  of  course,  in  order  to  do 
that  I  think  you  must,  as  most 
stores  do  today,  supply  them  with 
stories  to  tell.  I  think  the  training 
departments  of  stores  have  im¬ 
proved  almost  more  than  any  other 
thing,  unless  it  is  display  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  training  directors  I 
find  as  I  go  about,  because  I  try  to 
meet  them,  are  most  intelligent 
women.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think 
I  learn  a  great  deal  more  from  them 
than  they  learn  from  me. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  re¬ 
lationship  lietween  the  buyer  and 
the  salespeople  in  her  department  is 
equally  good.  T  am  afraid  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  little  social  gradation 
which  is  not  very  fortunate:  I  do 
see  it.  T  think  buyers — if  one  can 
ever  generalize  about  any  set  of 
people — are  so  busy,  for  they  of 
course  have  pressure  brought  on 
them.  too.  that  often  they  forget  to 
tell  their  salespeople  the  little  stor¬ 
ies  which  make  it  fun  to  sell. 

One  other  thing,  if  I  had  a  shop 
I  would  be  very  sure  that  I  got 
whatever  news  my  salespeople  had 
to  give  me,  and  I  don’t  think  shops 
get  it.  I  believe  there  should  be  in 
all  shops  some  sort  of  a  box  in 
which  they  could  put  their  sugges¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  you  do  it  and  I  don’t 
know  about  it.  These  suggestions. 
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unsigned,  should  go  way  up  to  the 
top  somewhere  where  they  would 
be  recognized  and  not  through  the 
buyers  so  that  the  sales  girl  would 
be  afraid  if  she  suggested  something 
somebody  might  clamp  down  on  her. 

Then  I  think  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  are  the  want  slips,  so  that 
when  customers  come  and  ask  for 
something  they  know  upstairs  that 
it  is  lacking.  I  telieve  you  should 
tap  your  salespeople  every  single  bit 
you  can.  I  think  you  should  tell 
them  that  you  are  tapping  them  and 
say,  “Don’t  be  afraid,  if  you  have 
any  suggestion  to  make,  put  it  in 
the  hox  anonymously.  Do  anything 
you  want  but  do  tell  me  what  you 
think  could  be  done  to  make  this 
store,  which  is  important  to  you  and 
to  me,  a  better  store.” 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  trying 
to  say  is  that  the  closer  you  can  get 
to  them  in  the  spirit  of  human  re¬ 
lationship  the  more  valuable  I  think 
they  become  to  you. 

Now  from  the  customer’s  point 
of  view,  I  don’t  believe  that  stores 
use  their  customers  as  much  as  they 
should.  I  think  customers  are  very 
anxious  indeed  to  help  stores  to 
serve  them  better.  I  believe  work¬ 
ing  through  your  salespeople  is  one 
channel  and  I  think  also  that  just 
letting  your  customers  know  that 
you  are  extremely  glad  to  have  their 
own  point  of  view  on  it  is  another. 
Now  what  I  think  a  customer  wants 
from  a  store  is  this,  and  I  think  cus¬ 
tomers  have  a  perfect  right  to  want 
these  things:  One,  I  think  they  ex¬ 
pect  integrity  from  a  store,  and  gen¬ 
erally  speaking  today  they  get  it 
pretty  much.  Two,  I  think  they  ex¬ 
pect  two  sorts  of  knowledge,  first 
fashion  knowledge,  and  that  I  think 
they  get,  again,  pretty  well;  then  I 
think  they  exp>ect  technical  knowl¬ 
edge,  knowledge  of  quality.  I  my¬ 
self,  supposed  to  know  a  fair  amount 
about  merchandise,  find  in  many 
fields  that  I  don’t;  I  need  advice. 
For  instance,  it  might  be  a  question 
of  comforters  for  the  bed  or  blan¬ 
kets.  I  might  wish  to  ask  someone, 
“Well,  now,  if  I  buy  that  particular 
blanket,  will  it  do  so  and  so?  If  I 
pay  so  much  less  for  a  comforter, 
how  will  it  behave?  Will  the  stuff¬ 
ing  be  satisfactory,  or  this  and 
that  ?” 

I  think  the  more  you  can  really 
teach  your  salespeople  to  give  me 
that  help  when  I  come  in,  the  more 
I  feel  close  to  you  and  it  takes  away 
that  bonus  of  your  trying  to  sell 
me  something.  Now  the  more  you 


can  get  that  way,  the  more  I  will 
feel  toward  you,  “Oh,  thank  heaven, 

I  can  go  to  them  and  get  a  square 
deal.” 

Now  I  want  to  talk  for  a  moment 
about  two  or  three  other  things. 
One  is  shopkeeping.  I  am  not  a 
shopper.  I  don’t  have  much  time  to 
shop,  and  consequently,  I  really 
need  all  these  things  when  I  take 
my  hour  or  two  to  go  out.  I  think 
your  stocks  of  staples  are  distress¬ 
ingly  low.  I  think  we  are  overpro¬ 
moted  at  the  moment.  I  think  that 
our  actual  shopkeeping  is  pretty 
shabbily  and  carelessly  done  today. 

I  could  bring  you,  if  I  had  the 
time,  one  hundred  equally  shocking 
exhibitions  of  what  I  call  staples.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  pity.  I  think 
when  you  say  what  is  the  matter 
with  retail  selling,  an  awful  lot  of 
it  is  retail  buying,  and  I  think  it  is 
shopkeeping. 

*  *  * 

B.  Lewis  Posen,  Publicity  Direc¬ 
tor,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 

Baltimore.  Subject:  “Selection 

of  the  Right  Item  to  Advertise.” 

As  proof  of  this  assertion  may  1 
submit  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
advertising  and  merchandise  men  to 
whom  I  went  for  help  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  this  talk  couldn’t  tell  me 
with  any  degree  of  exactness  how 
they  select  items  to  be  advertised. 
Some  often  freely  admitted  that 
items  are  very  often  not  selected  at 
all,  but  advertised  because  ( 1 )  the 
buyer  bought  the  stuff  and  we  must 
get  rid  of  it  (2)  the  boss’  wife 
thinks  we  should  have  this  and  ad¬ 
vertise  it  (3)  Whatzis  Company 
will  be  first  if  we  don’t  hurry  with 
this  ad  (4)  Whozis  did  a  swell  job 
with  this  item  last  week,  (5)  The 
manufacturer  pays  for  half  of  this 
ad  anyway,  so  we  can’t  lose  much. 
(6)  We  ought  to  let  the  public 
know  we  have  some  better  merchan¬ 
dise  (7)  It’s  on  consignment  and 
we  can’t  he  left  “holding  the  bag” 
— and  so  on  and  on  and  on,  through 
dozens  of  rationalizations  I  have 
heard,  and  undoubtedly  dozens  that 
have  not  come  to  my  attention. 

One  of  the  better  buyers  in  our 
store  has  this  warning  placed  where 
every  salesman  can  see  it:  “Don’t 
tell  me  what  Macy’s  did  w’ith  it — 
what  can  I  do  with  it?”  It’s  a  good 
idea  for  us  advertising  men.  too! 
Shall  we  assume  that  one  of  the 
reasons  we  are  considering  this 
problem  now  is  that  many  of  us 


must  admit  sadly  that  we  most 
often  do  not  select  the  items  we  ad¬ 
vertise,  but  have  them  thrust  upon 
us? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
three  essentials  we  must  have  in 
order  to  build  a  good  “selecting  ma¬ 
chine.”  W’e  must  have  facts,  we 
must  have  judgment,  we  must  have 
courage. 

These  are  the  essentials.  No 
doubt  they  are  an  old  story  to  most 
of  you.  But  you  can’t  deny  that  in 
most  cases  of  poor  selection  of 
items,  one  of  these  essentials  is  lack¬ 
ing — facts  or  judgment  or  courage. 

Now  let’s  get  down  to  some  of 
the  more  practical  considerations. 
Exactly  how  shall  w'e  go  about  set¬ 
ting  up  the  mechanism  for  selecting 
the  right  item  to  advertise?  Al¬ 
though  I  believe  the  problem  of 
selection  is  different  for  each  store, 
each  city,  each  department  even,  the 
fundamentals  which  we  all  know 
but  often  ignore  because  they  are  no 
longer  heroes  to  us  are  worth  set¬ 
ting  down  once  more,  if  only  to  jog 
our  memories  a  bit.  But  any  pro¬ 
gram  consisting  of  nothing  but  such 
shots-in-the-arm  can’t  possibly  have 
any  direction,  or  build  any  consis¬ 
tent.  lasting  impression  of  a  steady, 
sound  business  in  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
John  Q.  Public.  Therefore.  I  set 
down  as  my  first  fundamental  for 
the  selection  of  the  right  item  some 
sort  of  a  plan. 

Briefly,  my  plan  would  consist  of : 

1.  Some  sort  of  definite  policy  on 
which  the  store  and  its  promo¬ 
tional  story  are  built. 

2.  .*\t  least  a  six-months  plan  of 
store  operation,  showing  wheth¬ 
er  the  store  intends  to  drive  for 
volume  and  let  the  profits  fall 
where  they  will,  or  intends  to 
try  to  sell  regular  and  fashion 
merchandise  at  a  profit  (the  6- 
month  operating  and  merchan¬ 
dise  plan  will  show  this). 

3.  A  general  advertising  plan  and 
budget. 

4.  .Some  kind  of  customer  research 
and  analysis  to  determine  who 
our  customers  are  at  this  point 
and  how  many  more  and  what 
type  customers  we  want  and  can 
expect  to  be  attracted  by  our 
program.  Let  me  say,  in  pass¬ 
ing.  that  the  opinions  of  two  of 
your  wife’s  girl  friends  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  cross  section  of 
the  opinion  of  your  customer. 

5.  .\  logical  plan  for  using  the 
media  at  our  command,  based  oti 
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the  facts  we  have  found  out 
about  our  store,  our  market  and 
what’s  inside  our  customers’ 
heads. 

6.  The  right  kind  of  a  promotional 
and  advertising  staff  to  help  cull 
and  select  items  and  to  present 
them  properly. 

7.  A.  system  of  advertising  checks 
and  fact  finding  that  will  tell  you 
constantly  how  much  the  adver¬ 
tising  program  and  expenditure 
is  bringing  you  in  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  results. 

I  think  it  is  pertinent,  at  this 
point,  to  list  the  means  that  most 
of  us  can  use  to  select  items  for  pro¬ 
motion  if  we  will  but  recognize  the 
value  of  using  them  and  make  the 
effort  to  get  the  most  out  of  their 
use : 

1.  Analysis  of  successftd  sales — 
unit  and  dollar  sales  can  be  se¬ 
cured  on  a  very  simple  form  and 
written  right  on  whatever  copy 
of  the  ad  you  keep  for  file  pur¬ 
poses  :  best-selling  reports  can 
be  had  for  the  asking  in  most 
stores,  and  can  be  used  as  a  par¬ 
tial  basis  for  advertising  things 
we  have  not  before  advertised, 
or  for  repeat  promotions ;  cus¬ 
tomer-control  analyses  are  avail¬ 
able  in  many  stores  today,  if 
only  in  the  form  of  departmental 
lists  of  customers  which  very 
often  indicate  a  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  what  department  or 
a  lack  of  sufficient  customers. 

2.  Analysis  of  unsatisfactory  sales 
— a  factor  all  too  often  neglected 
by  advertising  departments.  The 
record  of  complaints  and  ad  just¬ 
ments  will  tell  the  advertising 
man  a  great  deal  about  merchan¬ 
dise  the  customer  has  found  un- 
-satisfactory  for  one  reason  or 
another.  Xaturally.  if  many 
customers  have  voiced  the  same 
complaint,  the  item  is  not  one 
to  be  selected  for  advertising.  If 
tliis  information  is  available  and 
used  before  some  of  our  mer¬ 
chandise  is  advertised,  we  may 
be  able  to  avoid  poor  selection. 

3.  Analysis  of  Lost  Sales — which 
involves  stock  records,  slow  sell¬ 
ing  reports,  want  slip  analyses 
traffic  and  sales  counts.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  stock  records  will  be 
a  little  unwieldy  for  the  man  in 
the  average  store  to  do  much 
about.  But  slow  selling  reports 
are  important  if  we  are  to  elimi¬ 
nate  unwanted  merchandise  from 


our  advertising;  want  slip  an¬ 
alyses  are  of  great  help  in  de¬ 
termining  what  our  customers 
would  like  to  buy  in  our  store ; 
traffic  counts  and  sales  counts 
will  tell  us  whether  we  are  gain¬ 
ing  or  losing  customers  and 
where  we  are  doing  our  best  and 
poorest  jobs.  This  can  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  selection  of  items 
in  the  spots  indicated  by  the  re¬ 
port. 

4.  Preliminary  sales  tests — there  is 
no  excuse  for  the  omission  of 
this  very  important  bit  of  re¬ 
search  from  any  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  .'\isle  tables,  window  and 
interior  displays,  circulars  in 
packages,  mailings  to  small  lists, 
a  small  newspaper  ad,  or  a  radio 
spot,  provide  excellent  tests  of 
small  quantities  of  merchandise. 
This  will  often  indicate  whether 
buying  and  promoting  the  tested 
items  on  a  larger  scale  will  be 
justified  or  not. 

5.  Observation  of  Competing  Stores 
— comparison  shopping,  observ¬ 
ing  other  stores’  advertising  and 
displays.  These  are  means  we 
all  can  employ.  But  we  can  do 
too  much  watching  of  our  com¬ 
petition.  There  is  always  the 
danger  that  we  will  fall  into  the 
devastating  habit  of  waiting  for 
our  competitors  to  do  things  be¬ 
fore  we  do  them.  We  are  apt  to 
run  advertisements  simply  be¬ 
cause  someone  else  did.  without 
knowing  whether  the  ad  was 
successful  or  not.  And  we  must 
remember  that  the  first  ad  gets 
the  easiest-to-sell  customers — 
the  “cream”  of  the  market,  and 
that  the  next  ad.  whether  it  is 
a  repeat  ad  by  the  same  store  or 
one  run  for  the  first  time  by  an¬ 
other  store,  will  usually  not  pro¬ 
duce  as  well.  The  most  sensible 
way  to  use  this  information  is  to 
use  it  as  a  basis  for  possible  ad¬ 
ditional  promotions  or  for  sub¬ 
stitute  promotions  for  next 
month  or  next  year.  When 
Smith’s  down  the  street  run  a 
big  ad.  they  have  probably  put 
plenty  of  work  and  thought  into 
it.  which  you  can’t  duplicate 
overnight. 

6.  Consultation  of  Outside  Sources 
of  Ready  Data — every  store  sub- 
scril)es  to  some  services,  gets 
trade  publications,  etc.,  etc.  The 
Federal  Reserve  figures  are 
available  for  comparison  with 
your  own.  for  your  city  as  well 


as  for  your  district  and  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  Har¬ 
vard  figures,  the  NRDGA  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  figures,  and 
studies  by  many  universities  can 
be  used  with  good  effect.  News¬ 
papers  usually  have  consumer 
studies  made  and  in  many  cases 
will  make  special  studies  for  in¬ 
dividual  stores.  You  can’t  know 
too  much  about  what  is  going  on 
and  what  the  customer  thinks  if 
you’re  going  to  select  the  right 
item  to  advertiser. 

7.  Direct  Investigations  among 
Customers — many  of  us  can’t 
afford  to  spend  a  great  deal  on 
consumer  research,  although  I 
believe  part  of  the  advertising 
space  budget  might  be  well  spent 
for  pertinent  information  that 
will  help  us  to  use  the  balance 
of  the  appropriation  more  effec¬ 
tively.  However,  there  isn’t  a 
store  that  can’t  get  out  a  simple 
postcard  questionnaire  in  its 
monthly  statements  and  in  pack¬ 
ages,  return  postage  guaranteed. 
At  least  1%  returns  can  be  se¬ 
cured  this  way — more  if  your 
store  is  close  to  its  customers. 
The  cost  of  such  a  venture  is 
very  small,  and  the  results  usu¬ 
ally  more  than  justify  the  effort. 
Even  questionnaires  published 
in  the  papers  are  productive  of 
good  information. 

8.  Observation  of  Changes  in  Cus¬ 
tomer  Demand — Practically  all 
of  the  devices  we  mentioned 
above  can  be  used  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  all-important  changes  in 
customer  demand.  Knowing  that 
customer  demand  is  changing 
will  prevent  many  false  moves 
in  the  selection  of  the  right  thing 
to  advertise.  Some  stores  go  so 
far  as  to  actually  count  the  num- 
Ix'r  of  white  slioes  lieing  worn 
at  certain  fashionable  events,  in 
Wall  Street,  etc.,  etc.  Forecast¬ 
ing  fashion  trends,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  had  better  be  left  by  the 
average  store  to  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  buy  and  sell 
fashions.  Unfortunately,  the 
average  advertising  man  hasn’t 
the  time  to  become  thoroughly 
enough  familiar  with  fashion  and 
its  many  complicated  pitfalls  to 
determine  fashion  trends. 

Let’s  make  no  mistake  about  this 
business  of  selecting  the  right  item. 
It  is  not  a  one  man.  or  a  one  de¬ 
partment  job.  No  advertising  man 
that  I  know,  and  probably  no  ad- 
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vertising  department,  the  biggest 
included,  can  do  this  job  alone. 
Selection  of  the  right  item  is  a  zvhole 
store  job.  Everyone  in  the  store 
should  supply  information  and  data 
for  research,  and  can  be  made  to  do 
it  if  we  will  encourage  this  practice. 

I  find  that  talking  to  salespeople 
is  very  often  more  productive  of 
real  information  about  customers 
than  talking  to  the  buyer  or  assis¬ 
tant. 

Your  copywriters  should  be  used 
not  only  to  produce  the  advertising, 
but  as  reporters  of  store  and  mer¬ 
chandise  news.  They  can  often  tell 
you  much  about  merchandise,  es- 
pectially  if  they  are  made  to  feel 
that  theirs  is  a  complete  job,  and 
that  the  selection  of  the  right  item 
is  in  a  great  measure  their  respon¬ 
sibility.  They  are  in  constant  con¬ 
tact  with  buyers — more  so  than  the 
sales  promotion  or  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Their  opinion  should  be 
sought  and  considered  seriously.  It 
will  help  to  eliminate  many  mis¬ 
takes. 

*  *  * 

Morris  L.  Rosenblum,  Art  Di¬ 
rector,  Abraham  and  Straus, 
Brooklyn.  Subject!  “The  Trend 
in  Advertising  Layout”.  (Mr. 
Rosenbluin’s  talk  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  many  very  interest¬ 
ing  stereoptican  slides,  without 
which  his  skillful  handling  of 
the  subject  can  hardly  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  ) 

.  .  .  And  now  the  curve  brings  us 
up  to  1936  with  business  forging 
steadily  ahead,  with  a  notable  re¬ 
laxation  of  tension,  and  a  mood  for 
expansion  and  experiment. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  a 
return  to  the  styles  of  1929.  In  the 
period  between,  we  have  learned 
things  and  our  technique  has  been 
definitely  affected.  For  example,  the 
great  emphasis  on  detailed  showing 
of  merchandise  led  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  photographs.  This  in 
turn  has  changed  the  type  of  fash¬ 
ion  illustration.  For  the  fashion  fig¬ 
ure  of  today  is  more  natural,  drawn 
more  closely  to  actual  human  pro¬ 
portions.  That  elongated  creature 
of  1929  fashion  drawings,  who 
never  lived  on  land  or  sea,  has  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared.  Even  when  we 
show  a  hand  holding  some  article 
it  is  the  hand  of  a  real  woman  and 
not  one  with  exaggeratedly  long  and 
pointed  fingers. 

Another  notable  effect  is  in  our 
use  of  white  space.  From  the  pinch- 


penny  days  of  using  newspaper 
space  we  have  come  to  have  a  great 
respect  for  linage.  No  longer  do 
great  open  spaces  typify  smartness. 
We  still  appreciate  the  peculiar  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  white  space,  but  we 
have  learned  to  use  it  far  more  in¬ 
telligently.  For  this  same  reason  we 
have  changed  our  attitude,  also,  to¬ 
ward  institutional  advertising.  There 
was  a  time  when  institutional  meant 
large  ads  with  trick  headings,  car¬ 
toons,  acres  of  white  space.  Today, 
ads  of  a  strictly  institutional  char¬ 
acter  are  very  sparingly  used.  In 
most  stores  it  is  believed  that  every 
ad,  even  one  offering  a  sale  of  pots 
and  pans,  should  be  an  institutional 
ad,  in  the  sense  that  its  primary  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  sell  the  store  itself.  As 
an  illustration  of  this,  at  A  &  S  we 
are  convinced  that  even  big  sales  of 
low  price  items  can  be  handled  with 
beautiful  and  glamorous  illustra¬ 
tions  and  layout,  rather  than  with 
dirty,  screaming  type  and  a  great 
profusion  of  sketches. 

Nineteen  thirty-six  also  reveals  a 
decided  trend  toward  the  moderni¬ 
zation  of  layout,  toward  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  greater  simplicity.  Yet 
this  simplicity  is  only  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Actually,  it  is  an  effect  of 
simplicity,  but  the  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  it  are  increasingly  complicated. 
We  are  using  every  available  de¬ 
vice.  and  constantly  developing  new 
ones,  to  give  our  advertisements 
more  dramatic  effect.  I  may  men¬ 
tion  the  more  intricate  combinations 
of  line,  wash  and  half  tones,  and  the 
rise  of  the  use  of  the  photographic 
background,  such  as  the  clouds  in 
our  $3.98  dress  ad,  to  picture  fash¬ 
ions  in  appealing  settings. 

Here  we  have  a  graphic  illustra¬ 
tion  of  two  other  important  devices 
— the  use  of  motion  picture  action 
photographs  to  give  swing  and  life 
to  many  types  of  ads  and  also  the 
highly  interesting  fact  that  today  we 
are  drawing  with  type.  Type  is  no 
longer  merely  something  to  be  read. 
It  is  constantly  being  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  atmosphere  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  to  express  mood  and  tone  and 
movement,  just  as  a  drawing  might 
do.  Our  problem  in  this  particular 
advertisement  was  to  distinguish  an 
expensive  reducing  corset  from  the 
cheap  ones  we  had  been  running. 
And  we  used  the  photographs  and 
type  to  express  a  mood  of  luxury 
and  loveliness. 

Another  device  for  attracting  at- 
tion  which  we  at  A  &  S  have  found 
effective  and  fascinating  to  work 


with  is  the  bleed  page,  the  page 
without  margin.  Here  is  one  of  the 
first  ones  we  did.  We  have  used  it, 
you  see,  not  to  gain  an  extra  ten 
lines  in  width,  but  to  attract  the 
reader's  eye  by  the  use  of  an  un¬ 
usual  scale.  We  were  the  first  store 
in  the  east  to  develop  the  bleed  page 
in  newspapers  through  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune.  We  started  our  May  White 
.Sale  this  year  with  a  double  bleed 
page,  which  was  decidedly  drama¬ 
tic.  and  the  buyers  all  agreed  that 
this  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
tremendous  success  of  the  sale. 

These  bleed  pages,  of  course,  re¬ 
quire  a  special  technique.  As  you 
can  see.  in  order  to  be  effective  they 
must  have  very  impressive  art  work, 
which  means  large  illustrations,  very 
carefully  handled.  Naturally,  too, 
they  present  special  problems  to  the 
newspapers,  but  we  have  found,  as 
I  am  sure  you  have,  that  where 
stores  are  in  earnest  about  develop¬ 
ing  these  new  devices,  the  newspap¬ 
ers  are  glad  to  cooperate  with  them. 

And  now  we  come  to  what  is.  to 
me,  the  most  absorbing  and  most 
challenging  of  all  these  modern 
means  of  increasing  the  attention 
value  and  selling  power  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  I  mean,  of 
course,  color. 

We’ve  used  color  in  newspapers 
liefore,  but  the  ads  were,  at  least 
for  Abraham  and  Straus,  admitted¬ 
ly  experimental.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever.  that  with  this  rising  curve  of 
business,  with  less  hand  to  mouth 
buying  and  less  fluctuation  in  price, 
color  will  come  to  be  used  regularly 
and  as  a  matter  of  course.  Color  in 
the  daily  paper  is  coming,  and  it’s 
coming  fast.  In  some  places  it’s  al¬ 
ready  an  old  story.  I  firmly  believe 
that  if  it  is  treated  intelligently  by 
the  newspaper  and  the  advertiser  it 
will  do  the  one  thing  that  pays  our 
salaries — it  will  sell  more  goods. 

*  *  * 

Oscar  R.  Strauss,  Jr.,  Publicity  Di¬ 
rector,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta. 

Subject:  “Backing  Up  Your 

Advertising.” 

The  prime  achievement  after  all 
is  the  plan  and  not  the  system  of 
planning.  Let  us  for  the  sake  of 
argument  concede  the  fact  that  the 
plan  has  been  made,  has  been 
thoroughly  studied,  and  is  ready  to 
put  into  execution. 

And  here  is  where,  unfortunately, 
most  plans  come  to  an  end. 

(Coutimted  on  page  64) 
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BURROUGHS  PAY  BILL  MACHINE 
PROVIDES  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES 


Automatically  prints  dato,  consocutivo  numbor,  storo's  initials  or  symbol,  cashior 
idontification  and  tho  paid  symbol.  Roducos  manual  oporations  to  a  minimum. 

• 

Provides  soparato  totals  for  ooch  cashior.  Also,  each  cashior  is  protoctod  with 
individual  lock  and  koy. 

• 

Fumishod  with  or  without  cash  drawer.  Multiple  cash  drawer,  if  desired. 

•  ' 

Locked-in  detail  tape  provides  complete  record  of  all  transactions. 

Will  take  any  sise  bill  or  statement. 

Can  be  used  as  an  adding  machine  to  balance  cash  at  the  end  of  the  period. 


Faster  service 
at  the 

PAY  BILL  WINDOW 

with  this  new 
low-priced 

BURROUGHS 


Speed,  ease  and  simplicity  of  opera¬ 
tion  are  outstanding  features  of  the 
new  Burroughs  Pay  Bill  Machine.  It 
is  compact  in  size,  requiring  little 
desk  or  counter  space.  Its  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  price  permits  a  machine  at 
each  window,  if  desired.  For  further 
information  or  a  complete  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  low-priced  machine, 
telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office. 
Or,  if  more  convenient,  write  direct  to: 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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We  have  completely  disregarded 
the  most  fertile  market  for  our  mer¬ 
chandise  ;  namely,  the  customer  who 
is  already  in  our  store.  This  for¬ 
gotten  man  or  woman  happens  to 
have  a  minimum  buying  resistance. 
If  this  were  not  true  he  or  she 
would  not  be  taking  the  trouble  to 
come  to  town  and  enter  our  estab¬ 
lishment. 

Naturally  the  majority  of  us  have 
installed  excellent  fixtures  in  the 
modern  manner,  all  of  us  are  proud 
of  our  windows  and  interior  display, 
some  of  us  have  gone  to  very  ex¬ 
tensive  ends  to  see  that  our  store  is 
thoroughly  covered  with  display 
signs ;  and  some  few  fortunate  of 
our  brethren  have  been  financially 
able  to  add  the  miracle  of  air  con¬ 
ditioning  to  our  establishment. 

And  here  we  get  back  to  my  orig¬ 
inal  thought.  How  many  of  us  can 
truthfully  say  that  our  windows,  our 
display,  our  price  cards,  and  our 
presentation  in  general  can  tie-in 
with  the  plan  over  which  we  have 
so  long  and  diligently  labored. 

In  other  words,  and  this  is  the 
prime  question  of  the  subject,  has 
our  plan  gone  beyond  our  actual 
technical  production  of  advertising 
merchandise  and  events,  or  are  we 
following  through  so  that  our  whole 
store  backs  up  the  story  that  our 
Publicity  Department  has  so  earn¬ 
estly  endeavored  to  put  over  by 
various  types  and  kinds  of  adver¬ 
tising  media. 

Some  of  us  do  this  and  do  it  well ; 
others  make  a  feeble  attempt,  while 
a  large  majority  seem  to  feel  that 
once  the  customer  is  in  the  store 
no  further  selling  efforts  should  be 
made  regarding  their  program  of 
merchandising  and  promotions. 

The  primary  contact  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  makes  with  the  store  is  natu¬ 
rally  the  advertising.  The  final, 
and  to  my  mind,  the  most  important 
is  the  salesperson,  and  here  I  revert 
to  a  thought  so  splendidly  brought 
forth  by  our  former  chairman,  the 
worthy  Paul  Murphy,  of  Loeser’s 
in  Brooklyn.  It  seems  only  natural 
that  the  salesperson  should  act  as  a 
medium  of  publicity  for  the  store 
she  represents. 

The  only  other  means  of  direct 
contact  with  customers  is  by  means 
of  window  and  interior  display.  I 
refer  especially  to  the  latter  realizing 
that  it  is  impossible  to  constantly 


change  the  face  of  a  store  to  keep 
pace  with  the  everchanging  promo¬ 
tional  plans  we  so  laboriously 
evolve. 

I  have  here  with  me  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  follow  through  advertis¬ 
ing  which  I  believe  will  do  one  of 
two  things  if  used  in  a  store.  First, 
if  the  customer  in  the  store  has  read 
the  advertisement,  it  will  bring  the 
idea  back  to  his  or  her  mind  with 
great  force  if  seen  displayed  in  the 
department ;  and  secondly,  if  the 
customer  has  not  read  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  news  and  will  con¬ 
sequently  be  read  as  such.  I  am  of 
the  firm  opinion  that  a  good  adver¬ 
tisement  cannot  be  run  too  many 
times  or  be  seen  in  too  many  places. 

In  closing  let  me  summarize. 
Don’t  just  depend  on  your  prepared 
publicity.  Plan  it  sufficiently  in  ad¬ 
vance  so  that  the  whole  store  will 
be  aware  of  it.  Execute  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  follow  through 
can  be  accomplished  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  confusion. 

Just  bear  in  mind  that  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Division  is  merely  an  advance 
agent  for  your  daily  animal  act. 
Once  the  foundation  of  your  pro¬ 
motion  is  laid,  don’t  stop  there. 
Remember,  the  show  must  go  on ! 

*  *  * 

Charles  P.  Pelham,  Vice-President, 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency.  Subject:  “Silly 
Symphony — New  Slants  on  the 
Manufacturer,  Retailer,  Custom¬ 
er  Triangle.” 

1  am  not  here  to  preach !  But  I 
am  here  to  plead  for  a  cause — a 
cause  in  which  you  and  I  should  be 
vitally  and  seriously  interested — the 
improvement  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  manufacturer  and  retailer  in 
their  respective  promotional  efforts, 
to  the  end  that  the  customer  may  be 
more  effectively  influenced  to  buy 
that  which  both  wish  to  sell  to  her. 

Is  it  not  a  silly  symphony  when 
manufacturers  and  retailers  toot  the 
praises  of  their  goods  to  the  same 
audience  at  a  total  advertising  cost 
of  at  least  $500,000,000  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  effort  by  either  to 
get  their  respective  promotion  fiddles 
in  tune? 

Is  it  not  a  silly  symphony  w'hen 
a  manufacturer  strikes  up  his  band 
with  “Beautiful  Lady — Here  are  the 
Bingo  blankets  you’ll  adore”,  while 


the  retailer  serenades  madame  with 
"Yes,  we  have  no  Bingo  Blankets — 
we’re  not  selling  those  blankets  to¬ 
day.” 

Is  it  not  a  silly  symphony  when 
a  man  who  runs  a  store  which  has 
things  to  sell  to  people  and  a  man 
who  runs  a  factory  that  makes  those 
things  square  off  in  opposite  corn¬ 
ers  with  private  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  which  aim,  apparently,  either 
to  drown  the  other  fellow’s  voice 
or  to  contradict  him?  What’s  the 
big  idea?  Why  should  two  other¬ 
wise  {jerfectly  normal  human  beings 
who  face  the  same  people  find  it  so 
hard  to  get  together?  Why,  when 
the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer 
have  far  more  to  gain  from  playing 
harmonious  competitive  promotion 
duets  for  the  public  than  either 
can  accomplish  through  solos  ?  It 
takes  only  two  to  make  a  bargain, 
but  it  takes  three  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  sale — manufacturer,  retailer 
and  customer.  Therefore,  doesn’t  it 
make  sense  for  manufacturers  and 
retailers  to  bury  the  “buyer-seller” 
hatchet  and  stop  playing  silly  sym¬ 
phonies  before  their  mutual  audi¬ 
ence  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Customer? 

Life  is  too  short  for  us  to  spend 
time  discussing  who  is  the  major 
offender — who  fired  the  first  shot. 

It  doesn’t  matter.  What  does  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  both  manufacturer  and 
retailer  are  missing  a  very  profita¬ 
ble  bet  by  not  teaming  together. 

In  a  talk  before  the  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives  Club  of  New  York  in  April, 
Paul  E.  Murphy,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  of  Frederick  Loeser  and  Com¬ 
pany,  expressed,  I  imagine,  the 
viewpoint  of  every  man  in  this  room 
when  he  said  that  “the  greatest 
single  cause  of  distribution  waste  in 
this  country  today  is  the  lack  of 
cooperation  in  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  efforts  Ixitween  national 
advertisers  and  retailers.” 

But  that’s  not  all  he  said.  He 
added,  “Not  one  national  merchan¬ 
diser  in  ten  has  any  conception  of 
the  retail  point  of  view.  With  very 
decided  notions  of  what  the  dealer 
should  do  they  have  almost  no 
knowledge  whatsoever  about  what 
the  dealer  will  do.” 

“That  is  the  reason”,  continued 
Mr.  Murphy,  “why  many  a  cam¬ 
paign  has  come  to  grief.  It  sailed 
like  the  Queen  Mary  through  the 
pages  of  the  magazines  but  shrank 
to  dinghy  size  when  it  got  to  the 
retail  floor.” 

Did  Mr.  Murphy  express  the  ' 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Au^st  1,  1936 


Mr.  AlTln  Lewis,  Pres. 

Sinbosograf  Corp.  of  America 
38-44  West  21st  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lear  Mr.  Lewis: 

I  would  like  to  oompllment  you  on  the  smart 
appearance  yotir  Embosograf  signs  make. 


As  you  know,  we  have  just  replaced  our  entire 
Embosograf  equipment,  brought  It  up  to  date 
with  new  machines,  modern  types,  and  stan¬ 
dardised  the  use  of  the  Embosograf  frames 
throughout  the  store. 

The  result  is  a  very  good  job. 


With  sincei*e  wishes. 


Namm's  originally  purchased  the  Embosograf 
in  May  1929,  installing  1525  Embosoframes.. 

Several  years  later  they  set  aside  the  Emboso¬ 
graf  machine  and  experimented  with  other  sign¬ 
making  machinery,  continuing  however,  to  use 
the  Embosoframes  to  hold  these  other  cards. 

Then  Namm's  modernized  the  interior  of  their 
store,  creating  an  extremely  smart  atmosphere. 
But  the  job  wasn't  completed.  The  counter  cards 
they  were  using  just  didn't  fit  into  the  modern 
surroundings. 

Mr.  Elwell  called  us  in  for  a  conference.  He 


wanted  embossed  signs  back  again.  Following  our 
recommendations  they  exchanged  their  old  sign¬ 
making  equipment  for  new  Embosograf  machines 
and  type;  redistributed  their  sign  stands,  topping 
it  off  by  ordering  467  additional  Embosoframes 
— our  newest  chrome-plated  frame  designed  by 
Lucian  Bernhard. 

Changing  back  to  embossed  signs  was  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  job  even  though  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  during  several  sales  events.  Mr.  Elwell's 
letter— reproduced  above — testifies  quite  frankly 
to  the  results. 


IT  IS  TIME  YOU  CHANGED  BACK  TO  THE  EMBOSOGRAF.  LET  US  SHOW 
YOU  HOW  SIMPLE  AND  INEXPENSIVE  IT  CAN  BE.  WRITE  TODAY. 


EMBOSOGRAF  CORP.  of  AMERICA 

38-44  West  21st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  CH.  3-8663 
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Sales  Promotion  Conference 

{Continued  jrom  page  64) 


opinion  of  this  audience  ?  Is  that  the 
way  most  retailers  feel  about  most 
manufacturers’  promotional  efforts 
and  their  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns?  I  am  afraid  it  is.  In  fact 
I  know  from  personal  contact  with 
hundreds  of  retailers  over  the  coun¬ 
try  that  it  is  exactly  how  most  re¬ 
tailers  think  and  talk  about  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Concerning  the  manufacturer  and 
his  shortcomings,  I  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  basic  fact:  The  great 
majority  of  factories  in  this  country 
are  run  by  production-minded  men 
simply  because  this  country  has 
grown  so  fast  that  the  economic 
production  of  goods  has  been  the 
major  problem  in  manufacturing 
until  quite  recently. 

Conspicuous  exceptions  are  the 
idea  industries — automobiles,  radio, 
airplanes,  electric  refrigerators,  air 
conditioning,  etc. — all  created  by 
sales-minded  men  who  had  to  sell 
a  new  idea  to  capital,  trade  and 
public  in  order  to  succeed. 

Where  does  this  leave  you?  It 
leaves  you  with  the  problem  and  op¬ 
portunity  of  what  to  do  with  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  sales-minded,  who 
are  spending  thousands,  millions  in 
promoting  their  merchandise,  who 
want  and  need  your  cooperation  and 
support — and  yet,  who  somehow  do 
not  seem  to  grasp  the  peculiarities 
of  the  retail  business,  the  retail 
viewpoint  and  the  retailers’  needs. 

Anyone  of  you  could  continue  to 
add  to  my  brief  analysis  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  without  profit  or  glory. 
He  has  his  faults  but  he  has  his 
good  joints.  One  is,  that  worth¬ 
while  manufacturers  will  listen  to 
reason,  are  open-minded,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  be  shown — willing  even  to 
change  their  viewpoint  and  meth¬ 
ods  if  you  can  convince  them  you 
are  right. 

W  hat  does  it  take  to  persuade  a 
manufacturer  to  be  as  practical  in 
his  promotion  as  he  is  in  his  produc¬ 
tion — to  come  down  to  earth  and 
inform  himself  on  what  takes  place 
at  the  neck  of  the  sales  Ixittle — at 
the  retail  store  where  his  i)retty  pro¬ 
motion  balloon  so  often  blows  up? 
That  is  partly  your  responsibility. 
It  is  also  your  opportunity.  But 
your  biggest  opportunity  lies  in 
your  responsibility  to  yourselves 
and  to  your  store,  in  getting  your 
own  house  in  order — by  doing  with 


manufacturers  exactly  what  you  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  do  with  you. 

I  have  talked  with  hundreds  of 
retailers  all  over  this  country  and 
I  can  still  count  on  my  fingers  the 
few  buyers,  merchandise  managers 
or  store  executives  who  express 
themselves  constructively  on  the 
manufacturer-retailer  cooiieration 
problem. 

If  you  are  genuinely  concerned 
over  the  “millions"  manufacturers 
are  wasting,  if  you  know  ways  to 
spend  this  money  more  efficiently 
and  effectively,  there  is  not  a  wortli- 
while  manufacturer  or  advertising 
agency  in  the  land  who  wouldn’t 
welcome  your  advice  and  help. 

Finally,  may  I  express  a  few 
thoughts  alxmt  an  opportunity  that 
some  retailers  are  inclined  to  dis¬ 
count  simply  because  neither  you 
nor  the  manufacturer  have  worked 
together  to  capitalize  it  as  you  could. 

I  refer  to  your  pet  doubt — national 
advertising. 

W'bether  it  is  the  best  form  of 
advertising  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  pretty  well  established,  lots 
of  manufacturers  are  using  it  and 
will  probably  continue  to  do  so  bc*- 
cause  from  their  standpoint  it  does 
work. 

Under  the  circumstances,  instead 
of  questioning  the  $350,000,000 
spent  by  manufacturers  in  national 
advertising  last  year  why  not  put 
this  promotional  fund  to  work  for 
your  store? 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  there 
is  tremendous  waste  in  the  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  of  manufacturers  1k*- 
cause  of  lack  of  cooperation  between 
the  manufacturer  and  retailer.  That 
there  is  also,  a  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  those  retailers  who  think 
and  act  constructively  about  correct¬ 
ing  the  situation  is  the  challenge  and 
thought  I  would  leave  with  you. 
May  you  lie  one  of  those  retailers. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dr.  Herman  S.  Hettinger,  .Assistant 
Professor  of  Marketing,  Whar¬ 
ton  School  of  Finance  and  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Subject:  “Effective  Re¬ 
tail  Radio  Advertising.” 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  broadcast  advertising 
are  and  what  they  offer  to  the  re¬ 
tailer.  Broadcasting  is  based  on 


four  fundamentals :  ( 1 )  radio  may 

be  heard  wherever  the  station  sig¬ 
nal  can  he  received  satisfactorily; 

( 2 )  broadcasting  exists  by  reason  of 
furnishing  listeners  with  entertain¬ 
ment  and  useful  information;  (3) 
radio  deals  in  sound;  (4)  radio 
exists  in  time. 

Radio  offers  a  large  boundary 
circulation  to  the  retailer,  compris¬ 
ing  practically  his  entire  effective 
market.  On  the  first  of  the  current 
year,  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  22.869,000  radio  families  in 
this  country.  This  comprises  ap¬ 
proximately  of  all  families  and 
alxmt  90%  of  those  having  incomes 
of  over  $1000  annually.  It  includ¬ 
ed  rural  as  well  as  urban  families 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  South, 
where  rural  radio  ownership  is 
somewhat  lower  than  elsewhere,  ap¬ 
proximately  60  to  70%  of  all  farm 
families  have  radios. 

An  enterprising  advertiser  has 
the  opportunity  of  making  an  ex¬ 
tremely  large  portion  of  that  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  potential  radio  audience 
living  in  his  territory  a  part  of  the 
circulation  of  his  own  program. 
Every  set  which  can  receive  a  sta¬ 
tion  satisfactorily  is  part  of  the  po¬ 
tential  circulation  of  every  program 
heard  ev’ery  day.  If  a  program  is 
interesting  enough,  and  if  people  are 
aware  of  its  being  presented,  they 
will  flock  to  it. 

A  great  deal  of  listening  is  done 
in  company  with  others  and  not  in¬ 
dividually.  This  fact  is  important 
to  retailer  and  advertiser  alike. 
Many  goods,  refrigerators,  furniture 
and  the  like,  are  not  bought  by  one 
person  but  are  the  result  of  the 
selection,  or  at  least  acquiescence, 
of  several  members  of  the  family. 
Store  patronage  likewise  is  partly 
a  matter  of  family  opinion.  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  whether  department 
stores  have  realized  the  value  of 
evening  hours  in  selling  the  entire 
family,  especially  on  the  store  as  an 
institution.  I  am  not  thinking  of 
merely  presenting  entertainment  but 
of  definitely  dramatizing  the  store 
policies  and  the  .store’s  service  fea¬ 
tures  to  which  men.  as  well  as 
women  will  be  receptive. 

Not  only  is  radio  employing  mass 
salesmanship  but  it  offers  the  re¬ 
tailer  the  opportunity  of  capitalizing 
upon  the  value  of  word  of  mouth 
advertising.  Kenneth  Goode  esti¬ 
mates  that  from  20  to  25%  of  all 
goods  are  sold  by  word  of  mouth. 
Radio  can  extend  word  of  mouth 
advertising  to  thousands. 
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How  can  the  advantages  of  radio  broadcast  advertis¬ 
ing  specifically  be  applied  with  profit  by  retailers?  The 
following  applications  are  some  which  have  occurred  to 
me  through  a  study  of  current  practices : 

1.  Radio  can  be  used  effectively  in  connection  with 
bargain  offers. 

2.  Broadcasting  can  also  be  used  in  promoting  regular 
price  lines. 

3.  Radio  can  be  used  for  building  up  special  sales. 

4.  Radio  can  be  used  to  bring  people  into  the  store. 
In  many  ways  a  department  store  has  a  reverse  prob¬ 
lem  from  that  facing  most  of  the  field  of  distribution. 
The  problem  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  get  the  goods  to 
the  consumer  but  the  problem  of  the  department  store 
is  to  bring  the  consumer  to  the  goods.  This  has  be¬ 
come  all  the  more  critical  in  recent  years  because  of  the 
downtown  traffic  problem  and  the  suburban  trend  in 
population  growth. 

5.  Broadcast  advertising  can  be  used  with  particular 
effectiveness  in  building  up  business  for  specific  de¬ 
partments  and  classes  of  goods ;  in  other  words,  for  long 
run  advertising. 

6.  Radio  can  be  used  to  create  store  individuality. 

7.  Radio  can  be  used  to  tie  in  department  store  sell¬ 
ing  with  efforts  of  national  advertisers. 

8.  Radio  advertising  can  also  be  used  to  create  interest 
and  build  morale  among  the  sales  force. 

9.  One  of  the  important  aspects  of  radio  broadcast 
adv'Ttising  is  the  fact  that  it  can  lie  bought  in  sufficiently 
ine.xpensive  units  to  enable  small  stores  to  utilize  it. 

What  can  the  retailer  do  to  insure  the  efficient  and 
profitable  conduct  of  their  broadcast  activities 

1.  Please  visualize  radio  in  relation  to  the  entire  store 
promotion  problem.  Too  much  radio  retail  advertising 
is  done  piecemeal. 

2.  Either  spend  enough  monev  and  broadcast  regu¬ 
larly  enough  to  do  a  thorough  going  job.  or  stay  out  of 
the  medium. 

3.  Re  certain  to  coordinate  your  radio  advertising 
with  other  store  promotion. 

4.  Educate  your  buyers  and  merchandising  executives 
as  to  the  value  of  radio  advertising. 

5.  Do  not  burden  specific  departments  with  vour 
radio  advertising  expenses  at  the  outset. 

6.  If  you  get  into  radio,  see  that  you  have  adequate 
organization  to  do  so. 


The  Mahogany  Book 


The  Mahogany  Association  has  published  a  valuable 
l)ook  on  iMahogany  by  (leorge  N.  Lamb,  .\fter  dis¬ 
cussing  the  sources  of  mahogany,  the  mahogany  indus¬ 
try  and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  mahogany, 
the  author  turns  to  descriptions  of  the  important  his¬ 
torical  periods  in  furniture  design,  including  Modern. 

The  characteristics  of  the  wctod  in  lumber,  veneers 
and  plywood,  the  various  finishes,  and  numbers  of  spe¬ 
cial  uses  are  then  described. 

The  text  is  concise  and  the  illustrations  profuse  and 
remarkably  good. 


Getting  them  through  is  Railway  Express' 
own  specialty.  On  urgent  shipments,  whether 
they  weigh  ounces  or  tons,  we  can  in  many 
instances  give  overnight  service.  Railway 
Express  picks  up  all  shipments  by  fast  motor 
truck,  forwards  them  on  swift  passenger  trains, 
delivers  promptly  on  arrival.  With  23,000 
offices  at  your  disposal  across  the  continent, 
we  reach  anybody  practically  anywhere,  at 
any  time.  All  transactions  are  checked  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  by  a  receipt  at  pick-up  and  an¬ 
other  on  delivery,  and  automatically  include 
liability  up  to  $50.  It's  a  through,  personal 
service,  no  delays,  no  side-tracking,  and  no 
extra  charge  for  this  extra-careful  handling. 

For  service  or  information  telephone  the 
nearest  Railway  Express  office. 


RAILWAY  Express 

AGENCY  INC. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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DOLLAR  for  DOLLAR 


THE  BEST  HOTEL  VALUE  IH  HEW  YORK 


It  costs  less  to  stay  at 


HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 


The  relation  between  what  you  pay  and 
what  you  get  is  something  to  think 
about  when  you  are  buying  hotel  mer¬ 
chandise  ...  a  low  room  rate  by  itself 
does  not  necessarily  represent  a  bargain. 

It  costs  less  to  live  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  because  what  you  save  in 
moderate  room  rates  is  not  lost  because 
of  nuisance  taxes  and  other  "extras”  . . . 
you  are  not  "nickeled  and  dimed  to 
death”  at  this  hotel. 

SERVIDORS  save  tips  .  .  .  RADIO  is  free 
in  every  room  .  .  .  ICE  WATER  in  each 
bathroom . . .  NO  TIPS  at  public  restau¬ 
rants  checkrooms  .  .  .  WASHROOM  AT¬ 
TENDANTS  do  not  pester  you  for  hand¬ 
outs  .  .  .  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  free — 
iiniler  your  door  .  .  .  central  LOCATION 
saves  taxi  fares  .  .  .  LOW  FOt)D  PRICES 
save  you  money.  .  . 

Vt  hen  you  check  and  total  these  advan¬ 
tages  and  compare  them  with  what  is 
offered  elsewhere,  you'll  be  convinced 
that  "It  costs  less  to  stay  at  Hotel 
Pennsylvania.” 

Rooms  from 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Frank  A.  McKowne,  Pres,  Leo  A.  Molony,  Manager 

THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IH  HEW  YORK 

Just  acroH  the  street  from  the 
PentuylTanie  Station 


A  COMPLETE  VOLUME 
ON  THE  DEVELOPMENTS 
OF  A  QUARTER  OF 
A  CENTURY 
OF 

RETAILING 

Here  is  a  book  every  executive^  and 
every  student,  interested  in  retailing 
will  want  to  read. 

This  book  is  a  record  of  retailing 
during  the  post  twenty-five  yeors.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Notional  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association — compiled  and  edited  by 
outstanding  authorities  on  retailing — 
it  covers,  step-by-step,  the  important 
developments  in  store  organization  as 
well  as  those  in  the  merchandising  and 
accounting  fields  of  retail  store  operation. 

PRICE  $3.50 

Price  to  Members  of  N.R.D.G.A.  $2.50] 
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